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mTEODUOTION. 



DuBiNG the fierce theological controversies that accom 
liauied and followed the Eeformation, while a judicial spirit 
was as yet unknown, while each party imagined itself the 
representative of absolute and necessary truth in opposi- 
tion to absolute and fatal error, and while the fluctuations 
of belief were usually attributed to direct miraculous agency, 
it was natural that all the causes of theological changes 
should have been sought exclusively within the circle of 
theology. Each theologian imagined that the existence of 
the opinions he denounced was fiilly accounted for by the ex- 
ertions of certain evil-minded men, who had triumphed by 
means of sophistical arguments, aided by a judicial blindness 
that had been cast upon the deluded. His own opinions 
on the other hand, had been sustained or revived by apos- 
tles raised for the purpose, illuminated by special in- 
spiration, and triumphing by the force of theological argu- 
ments. As long as this point of view continued, the posi 
tion of the theologian and of the ecclesiastical historian was 
nearly the same. Each was confined to a single province, 
and each, recognising a primitive faith as his ideal, had to 
indicate the successive innovations upon its pm'ity. But 
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when towards the close of the eighteenth century the de« 
cline of theological passions enabled men to discuss these 
matters in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge 
produced more comprehensive views, the historical standing- 
point was materially altered. It was observed that every 
gi'eat change of belief had been preceded by a great change 
in the intellectual condition of Europe, that the success of 
any opinion depended much less upon the force of its ar- 
guments, or upon the ability of its advocates, than upon 
the predisposition of society to receive it, and that that 
predisposition resulted from the intellectual type of the age. 
As men advance from an imperfect to a higher civilisation, 
they gradually sublimate and refine their creed. Their 
imaginations insensibly detach themselves from those gross- 
er conceptions and doctrines that were formerly most pow- 
erful, and they sooner or later reduce all their opinions 
into conformity with the moral and intellectual standards 
which the new civilisation produces. Thus, long before the 
Eeformation, the tendencies of the Reformation were man- 
ifest. The revival of Grecian learning, the development of 
aii;, the reaction against the schoolmen, had raised society 
to an elevation in which a more refined and less oppressive 
creed was absolutely essential to its well-being. Luther 
and Calvin only represented the prevailing wants, and em- 
bodied them in a definite form. The pressure of the gene 
ral intellectual influences of the time determines the pro 
dispositions which ultimately regulate the details of belief; 
and though all men do not yield to that pressure with the 
same facility, all large bodies are at last controlled. A 
change of speculative opinions does not imply an increase 
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jx£ the data upon which those opinions rest, but a change 
of the habits of thought and mind which they reflect. 
Definite arguments are the symptoms and pretexts, but 
seldom the causes of the change. Their chief merit is to 
accelerate the inevitable crisis. They derive their force 
imd eflScacy from their conformity with the mental habits 
of those to whom they are addressed. Beasoning which in 
one age would make no impression whatever, in the next 
age is received with enthusiastic applause. It is one thing 
to understand its nature, but quite another to appreciate 
its force. 

And this standard of belief, this tone and habit of 
thought, which is the supreme arbiter of the opinions of 
successive periods, is created, not by the influences arising 
out of any one department of intellect, but by the combi- 
nation of all the intellectual and even social tendencies of 
the age. Those who contribute most largely to its for- 
mation are, I believe, the philosophers. Men like Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke have probably done more than any 
others to set the current of their age. They have formed 
a certain cast and tone of mind. They have introduced 
peculiar habits of thought, new modes of reasoning, new 
tendencies of enquiry. The impulse they have given to 
the higher literature, has been by that literature commu- 
nicated to the more popular writers; and the impress of 
these master-minds • is clearly visible in the writings of 
multitudes who are totally unacquainted with their works. 
But philosophical methods, great and unquestionable as is 
their power, form but one of the many influences that 
contribute to the mental habits o^ society. Thus the dis- 



s of physical science, entrendiing upon t!ie dfimain 
of tlie anomalona and the incomprebenaible, enlarging oar 
conceptions of the range of law, and revealing tlie conncc- 
lior of phenomena that had formerly appeared altogether 
isolated, form a habit of mind which is carried far beyond 
the limits of physics. Tbns the aatronomicjil diacovery, 
that our world is not tlie centre and axis of the material 
anivorse, but is an inconsiderable planet occupying to all 
appearance an altogether insignificant and subordinate po- 
sition, and revolving with many others around a sun which 
is itself but an infinitesimal point in creation, in as far as 
it is realised by the imagination, has a vast and palpable 
influence upon our theological coDceptione. Thus the 
commercial or municipal spirit exhibits certain habits of 
thouglit, certain modes of reasoning, certain repugnances 
and attractions, which make it invariably tend to one class 
of opinions. To encourage the occupations that produce 
this spirit, is to encourage the opinions that are most con- 
genial to it. It is impossible to lay down a railway with- 
out creating an intellectual influence. It is probable that 
Watt and Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions 
of mankind almost as profoundly as Luther or Voltaire, 

If these vie\vs be correct, they establish at once a broad 
distinction between the province of the theologian and 
that of the historian of opinions. The first confines his 
Etteution to the question of +he truth or falseJiood of par- 
ticular doctrines, which he ascertains by examining tbo 
arguments upon which they rest ; the second should en- 
deavour to trace the causes of the rise and fall of those 
doGtrinea which are to be found in the general intellectual 
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sundition of the age. The first is restricted to a single 
department of mental phenomena, and to those logical 
connections which determine the opinions of the severe 
roasoner ; the second is obKged to take a wide sm:Tey of 
the intellectual influences of the period he is describing, 
and to trace that connection of congruity which has a 
much greater influence upon the sequence of opinions than 
logical arguments. 

Although in tlie present work we are concerned only 
with the last of these two points of view, it will be neces- 
sary to consider briefly the possibility of their coexistence ; 
for this question involves one of the most important prob- 
lems in history — ^the position reserved for the individual r 
will and the individual judgment in the great current of ' 
general causes. 

It was a saying of Locke, that we should not ask 
whether our will is free, but whether we are free ; for our 
conception of freedom is the power of acting according to 
our will, or, in other words, the consciousness, when pur- 
suing a certain course of action, that we might, if we had 
chosen, have pursued a different one. If, however, push- 
ing our analysis still flirther, we ask what it is that 
determines our volition, I conceive that the highest prin- 
ciples of liberty we are capable of attaining are to be 
found in the two facts, that our will is a faculty distinct 
from our desires, and that it is not a mere passive thing, 
tlie direction and intensity of which are necessarily deter- 
mined by the attraction and repulsion of pleasure and 
pain. We are conscious that we are capable of pursuing a 
course which is extremely distasteful, rather than anothei 
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course which would be extremely agreeable ; that in doing 
BO we are making a continual and painful effort ; that 
every relaxation of that effort produces the most lively 
pleasure ; and that it is at least possible that the motive 
which induces us to pursue tne path of self-abnegation, 
may be a sense of right altogether uninfluenced by pros- 
pects of future reward. We are also conscious that if 
our desires act powerfiilly upon our will, our will can in 
its turn act upon our desires. We can strengthen the 
natural powers of our will by steadily exerting it. We 
can diminish the intensity of our desires by habitually re- 
pressing them ; we can alter, by a process of mental disci- 
pline, the whole symmetry of our passions, deliberately 
selecting one class for gratification and for development, 
and crushing and subduing the others. These considera- 
tions do not, of course, dispel the mystery which perhaps 
necessarily rests upon the subject of free-will. They do 
not solve the questions, whether the will can ever act 
without a motive, or what are its relations to its motives, 
or whether the desires may not sometimes be too strong 
for its most developed powers ; but they form a theory of 
human liberty which I believe to be the highest we can 
attain. He who has realised, on the one hand, his power 
of acting according to his will, and, on the other hand, the 
power of his will to emancipate itself from the empire of 
pain and pleasure, and to modify and control the current 
of the emotions, has probably touched the limits of his 
fi'eedcm. 

The struggle of the will for a right motive against the 
pressure of the desires, is one of the chief forms of virtue ; 
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and the relative position of these two influences, one of the 
chief measures of the moral standing of each individual. 
Sometimes, in the conflict between the will and a particu 
lar desire, the former, either through its own natural 
strength, or through the natural weakness of its opponent, 
or through the process of mental discipline I have desciib 
ed, has obtained a supreme ascendency which is seldom 
or never seriously disturbed. Sometimes, through causes 
that are innate, and perhaps more frequently through causes 
for which we are responsible, the two powers exhibit al- 
most an equipoise, and each ofken succumbs to the other. 
Between these two positions there are numerous grada- 
tions ; so that every cause that in any degree intensifies the 
desires, gives them in some cases a triumph over the will. 

The application of these principles to those constantly- 
recurring figures which moral statistics present is not diffi- 
cult. The statistician, for example, shows that a certain 
condition of temperature increases the force of a passion — 
or, in other words, the temptation to a particular vice ; 
and he then proceeds to argue, that the whole history of 
that vice is strictly regulated by atmospheric changes. 
The vice rises into prominence with the rising tempera- 
ture; it is sustained during its continuance, it declines 
with its decline. Tear after year, the same figures and 
ihe same variations are nearly reproduced. Investigations 
:u the most dissimilar nations only strengthen the proof; 
and the evidence is so ample, that it enables us, within 
certain limits, even to predict the future. The rivera that 
rise and fall with the winter torrents or the summer 
dj'ought ; the insect life that is called into being by the 
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geuial spring, and destroyed by the returning frost ; the 
aspect of vegetation, which pursues its appointed changes 
tliroogh the recnrring seasons ; these do not reflect more 
faithfully or obey more implicitly external influences, than 
do some great departments of the acts of man. 

This is the fact which statistical tables prove, but what 
is the inference to be deduced from them 2 !Not, surely, 
that there is no such thing as free-will, but, what wo 
should have regarded as antecedently probable, that the 
d^ree of energy with which it is exerted is in different 
periods nearly the satne. As long as the resistance is 
unaltered, the fluctuations of our desires determine the 
fluctuations of our actions. In this there is nothing extra- 
ordinary. It would be strange indeed if it were otherwise 
— strange if, the average of virtue remaining the same, or 
nearly the same, an equal amount of solicitation did not 
at difierent periods produce the same, or nearly the same, 
amount of compliance. The fact, therefore, that there is 
an order and sequence in the history of vice, and that 
influences altogether independent of human control con- 
tribute largely to its course, in no degree destroys the free- 
dom of will, and tlie conclusion of the historian is per^ 
fectly reconcilable with the principles of the moralist. 
From this spectacle of regularity, we simply infer that the 
dianges in the moral condition of mankind are very slow ; 
that there are periods when, certain desires being strength- 
ened by natural causes, the task of the will in opposing 
them is peculiarly arduous ; and that any attempt to write 
a history of vice without taking into consideration exter 
Dal influences, would be miserably deficient. 
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Again, if we turn to a different class c f plieuomena, 
nothing can be more certain to an attentive observer, than 
that the great majority even of those who reason mnch 
abont their opinions have arrived at their conclusions by 
a process quite distinct from roaaoning. They may bo 
jwrfectly unconscious ofjbe fact, but the ascendency of 
old associations is upon them; and, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, men of the most various creeds conclude 
their investigations by simply acquiescing in the opinions 
they have been taught. They insensibly judge all ques- 
tions by a mental standard derived from education ; they 
proportion their attention and sympathy to the degree in 
which the facts or arguments presented to them support 
their foregone conclusions ; and they thus speedily con- 
vince themselves that the arguments in behalf of their 
hereditary opinions are irresistibly cogent, and the argu- 
ments against them exceedingly absurd. Nor are those 
who have diverged from the opinions they have been taught 
necessarily more independent of illegitimate influences. 
The love of singularity, the ambition to be thought in- 
tellectually superior to others, the bias of taste, the attrac- 
tion of vice, the influence of friendship, the magnetism of 
genius, — ^these and countless other influences into which it 
is needless to enter, all determine conclusions. The num- 
ber of persons who have a rational basis for their belief is 
probably inflnitesimal ; for illegitimate influences not only 
determine the convictions of those who do not examine, 
but usually give a dominating bias to the reasonings of 
those who do. But it would be manifestly absurd to con- 
clude from this, that reason has no part or function in the 
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formation ol opinions. No mind, it is true, was ever al 
together free from distorting influences ; but in tlie stiniggle 
between the reason and the affection which leads to truth, 
as in the struggle between the will and the desires which 
leads to virtue, every eflbrt is crowned with a measure of 
success, and innumerable gradations of progress are mani- 
fested. All that we can rightly infer is, that the process 
of reasoning is nmch more difficult than is commonly sup- 
posed ; and that to those who would investigate the 
causes of existing opinions, the study of predispositions is 
much more important than the study of arguments. 

The doctrine, that the opinions of a given period are 
mainly determined by the intellectual condition of society, 
and that every great change of opinion is the consequence 
of general causes, simply implies that there exists a strong 
bias which acts upon all large masses of men, and eventu- 
ally triumphs over every obstacle. The inequalities of 
civilisation, the distorting influences arising out of special 
circumstances, the force of conservatism, and the effi)ii:s of 
individual genius, produce innumerable diversities ; but a 
carefiil examination shows that these are but the eddies of 
an advancing stream, that the various systems are being all 
gradually modified in a given direction, and that a ceilaiu 
class of tendencies appears with more and more prominence 
in all departments of intellect. Individuals may resist the 
stream ; and this power supplies a firm and legitimate stand- 
ing-point to the theologian : but these efforts are too rare 
and feeble to have much influence upon the general course. 

To this last proposition there is, however, an important 
exception to be made in favour of men of gjenius, who are 
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Rornmonly at once representative and creative. They em- 
body and reflect the tendencies of their time, but they 
also frequently materially modify them, and their ideas 
become the subject or the basis of the succeeding de- 
velopments. To trace in every great movement the 
part which belongs to the individual and the part which 
belongs to general causes, without exaggerating either side, 
is one of the most delicate tasks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be suflSicient to show 
the distinction between the sphere of the historian and tlie 
sphere of the theologian. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged that they have some points of contact ; for it 
Is impossible to reveal the causes that called an opinion 
into being without throwing some light upon its intrinsic 
value. It must be acknowledged, also, that there is a 
theory or method of research which would amalgamate the 
two spheres, or, to speak more correctly, would entirely sub- 
ordinate the theologian to the historian. Those who have 
appreciated the extremely small influence of definite argu- 
ments in determining the opinions either of an individual 
or of a nation — who have perceived how invariably an in- 
crease of civilisation implies a modification of belief, and 
how completely the controversialists of successive ages are 
the puppets and the unconscious exponents of the deep un- 
der-current of their time, will feel an intense distrust of 
their unassisted reason, and will naturally look for some 
guide to direct their judgment. I think it must be admit- 
ted that the general and increasing tendency, in the pres- 
ent day, is to seek such a guide in the collective wisdom 
of mankind as it is displayed in the developments of history, 
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In otlier words, the way in which our leading thinkers, oou 
Bcionsly or nnconscionsly, form their opinions, is by endeav 
ouring to ascertain what are the laws that govern the succea- 
sive modifications of belief; in what directions, towards 
what conceptions, the intellect of man advances with tkc 
advance of civilisation ; what are the leading characteristics 
that mark the belief of civilised ages and nations as com- 
pared with barbarous ones, and of the most educated as 
compared with the most illiterate classes. This mode of 
reasoning may be said to resolve itself into three problems. 
It is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain what are the 
general intellectual tendencies of civilisation ; it is then ne- 
cessary to ascertain how far those tendencies are connected, 
or, in other words, how far the existence of one depends upon 
and implies the existence of the others ; and it is necessary, 
in the last place, to ascertain whether they have been accom- 
panied by an increase or diminution of happiness, of virtue, 
and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has been, to trace the 
history of the spirit of Rationalism ; by which I under- 
stand, not any class of definite doctrines or criticisms, but 
rather a certain cast of thought, or bias of reasoning, which 
has during the last three centuries gained a marked as- 
cendency in Europe, ' The nature of this bias will be ex- 
hibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when we examine 
its influence upon the various forms of moral and intellec- 
tual development. At present, it will be sufficient to say, 
that it leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and, 
ao a necessarv consequence, greatly to restrict its influence 
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nj)on life. It predisposes men, in history, to attribute all 
kinds of phenomena to natural rather than luiraculoua 
causes ; in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the ex- 
pressions of the wants and aspirations of that religious sen- 
timent which is planted in all men ; and, in ethics, to regard 
afi duties only those which conscience reveals to be such. 

It is manifest that, in attempting to write the history 
of a mental tendency, some difficulties have to be encoun- 
tered quite distinct from those which attend a simple rela- 
tion of facts. No one can be truly said to understand any 
great system of belief, if he has not in some degree realised 
the point of view from which its arguments assume an 
appearance of plausibility and of cogency, the habit of 
thought which makes its various doctrines appear probable, 
harmonious, and consistent. Yet, even in the great con- 
troversies of the present day — even in the disputes between 
the Catholic and the Protestant, it is evident that very few 
^ntroversialists ever succeed in arriving at this apprecia- 
tion of the opinions they are combating. But the difficul- 
ty becomes far greater when our research extends over 
forms of belief of which there are no living representatives, 
and when we have not merely to estimate the different 
measures of probability subsisting in different societies, but 
have also to indicate their causes and their changes. To 
reconstruct the modes of thought which produced super- 
stitions, that have long since vanished from among us ; to 
trace through the obscurity of the distant past that hidden 
bias of the imagination which — deeper than any strife of 
arguments, deeper than any change of creed — determines 

in each succeeding (ige the realised belief; to grasp the 
2 
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principle of analogy or congruity according to which the eon* 
ceptions of a given period were grouped and harmonised, 
and then to show how the discoveries of science, or the 
revolutions in philosophy, or the developments of indus- 
trial or political life, introduced new centres of attraction, 
and made the force of analogy act in new directions ; tc 
follow out the process till the period when conclusions the 
reason had once naturally and almost instinctively adopted 
seem incongruous and grotesque, and till the whole current 
of intellectual tendencies is changed: — this is the task 
which devolves upon every one who, not content with re- 
lating the fluctuations of opinions, seeks to throw some 
light upon the laws that govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficulty of such a process of 
investigation arises from the wide difference between pro- 
fessed and realised belief. When an opinion that is oppos- 
ed to the age is incapable of modification and is an ob- 
stacle to progress, it will at last be openly repudiated ; and 
if it is identified with any existing interests, or associated 
with some eternal truth, its rejection will be accompanied 
by paroxysms of painftd agitation. But much more fre- 
quently civilisation makes opinions that are opposed to it 
simply obsolete. They perish by indifference, not by con- 
troversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight land 
that surrounds every living faith ; the land, not of death, 
but of the shadow of death ; the land of the unrealised and 
the inoperative. Sometimes, too, we find the phraseology, 
the ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect of 
some phase of belief that has long since perished, connect- 
ed with a system that has been created by the wants and 
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is thrilling with the life of modern civilisation. They re- 
semble those images of departed ancestors, which, it is said, 
the ancient Ethiopians were accustomed to paint upon their 
bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing illusion that those 
could not be really dead whose lineaments were still visi- 
ble among them, and were still associated with life. In 
order to appreciate the change, we must translate these 
opinions into action, must examine what would be their 
eftects if fully realised, and ascertain how far those effects 
are actually produced. It is necessary, therefore, not 
merely to examine successive creeds, but also to study the 
types of character of successive ages. 

It only remains for me, before drawing this introduc- 
tion to a close, to describe the method I have employed in 
tracing the influence of the rationalistic spirit upon opin- 
ions. In the first place. T hayp fiYam^'^^^ ^^^ Tn'nfnuy nr^ 
the causes of that decline of the sense of the miraculous, 

^ ,1 I I III - -- - I I ■ I „ ^ , -^ I III I 11 r I ■■ -~ / 

\fEich is so manifest a fruit of civilisation. But it soon 
becomes evident that this movement cannot be considered 
by itself; for the predi sposition in favoui; of mira filea grows 
out of, and can only be adequately explained by, certain 
conceptions of the nature of the Supreme Being, and of the 
habitual government of the universe, which invariably ac- 
company the earlier, or, as it may be termed, the anthi-o- 
pomorphic stage of intellectual development. Of the na- 
tui'e of tlfis stage we have some important evidence in the 
hi story of a rt, which is then probably the most accurate 
expression of the religious realisations ; while the history of \ 
the enCToachments of physical science upon our fii-st notions 
of the system of the world, goes far to explain its decay 
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Together with the mtellectual movement, we have to con- 
sider a moral movement that has accompanied it, which 
has had the effect of diminishing the influence of fear as 
the motive of duty, of destroying the overwhelming im- 
portance of dogmatic teaching, and of establishing the su 
premacy of conscience. This progress involves many im 
portant consequences; but the most remarkable of ail is tlio 
decay of persecution, which, I have endeavoured to show, 
is indissolubly connected with a profound change in the- 
ological realisations. I have, in the last place, sought to 
gather fresh evidence of the operations of the rationalistic 
spirit in the great field s of politics and o f ^industr y. In the 
first, I have shown how the movement of secularisation has 
passed through every department of political life, how the 
progress of democracy has influenced and been influenced 
by theological tendencies, and how political pursuits con- 
tribute to the formation of habits of thought, which affect 
the whole circle of our judgments. In the second, I have 
tragedthg^risg.of the Jndufltrial^pirit in Europe; its colli- 
sions with the Church ; the profound moral and intellec- 
tual changes it effected ; and the tendency of the great 
science of political economy, which is its expression. 

I am deeply conscious that the present work can fiir- 
nish at best but a meagre sketch of these subjects, and that 
to treat them as they deserve would require an amount 
both of learning and of ability to which I can make no pre- 
tension. I shall be content if I have succeeded in detect- 
iug some forgotten link in the great chain of causes, or in 
castmg a ray of light on some of the obscurer pages of the 
history of opinions. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MIRAOULOUS. 



MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 

There is certainly no change in the history of the last 
3<'»0 years more striking, or suggestive of more curious 
enquiries, than that which has taken place in theeslima.te of 
the miraculous. At present, nearly all educated men receive 
an account of a miracle taking place in their own day, jsrith 
an absolute and even derisive incredulity which dispenses 
with all examination of the evidence. Although they may 
be entirely unable to give a satisfactory explanation of some 
phenomena that have taken place, they never on that account 
dream of ascribing them to supernatural agency, such an 
hypothesis being, as they believe, altogether beyond the 
range of reasonable discussion. Yet^a few centuries ago, 
there was no solution to which the mind of man turned more 
readily in every perplexity. A miraculous account was then 
universally accepted as perfectly credible, probable, and 
ordinary. There was scarcely a village or a church that had 
not, at some time, been the scene of supernatural interposi* 
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tion. The powers of light and the powers of darkness were 
regarded as visibly straggling for the mastery. Saintly 
miracles, supernatural cores, startling judgments/ visions, 
pfophecies, and {.rodigies of every order, attested the activ- 
ity of the one, while witchcraft and magic, with all their 
attendant horroi-s, were the visible manifestations of the 
other. 

I propose in the present chapter to examine that vast 
department of miracles, which is comprised under the several 
names of witchcraft, magic^ and sorcery . It is a subject 
which has, I think, scarcely obtained the position it deserves 
in the history of opinions, having been too generally treated 
in the spirit of the antiquarian, as if it belonged entirely to 
the past, and could have no voice or bearing upon the con- 
troversies of the present. Yet, for more than fifteen hundred 
years, it was universally believed that the Bible established, 
in the clearest manner, the reality of the crime, and that an 
amount of evidence, so varied and so ample as to preclude 
the very possibility of doubt, attested its continuance and its 
prevalence. The clergy denounced it with all the emphasis 
of authority. The legislators of allnost every land enacted 
laws for its punishment. Acute judges, whose lives were 
spent in sifting evidence, investigated the question on count- 
less occasions, and condemned the accused. Tens of thou- 
sands of victims perished by the most agonising and pro- 
tracted torments, without exciting the faintest compasrion ; 
iiifl, as they were for the most part extremely ignorant and 
extremely poor, sectarianism and avarice had but little 
influence on the subject.*', Nations that were completely 

' The general truth of this statement can soareely, I think, be qucetioued, 
though there are, undoubtedly, a ifiiw iCBMurkable exceptions. Thus the 
Templars were accused of sorcery^ when Philip the Beautiful wished to con 
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ose where clerical influence | 
io-ed with fl fearful intfl nsity. I 
lid to have been burned at \ 



separated by position, by interests, and by character, on this -^ 
one question Avere united. ) In almost every province of 
GermanY, but especially in those where clerical influence 
predominated, the persecution raged 
Seven thousand victims are said 

Treves, six hundred by a single bishop of Bamberg, and 
eight hundred in a single year in the bishopric of WUrtz- 
burg.* In Franc e, decree s wer e passe d on the subject bj^the 
Parliamentg of Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rheims, Rouen, 
Dijon, and Rennes, and they were all followed by a harvest^ 
of blood. At Toulouse, the seat of the Inquisition, four 
hundred persons perished for sorcery at a single execution, 
and fifty at Douay in a single year. Remy, a judge of 
Nancy, boasted that he had put to death eight hundred 
witches in sixteen years. The executions that took place at 

fiscate their property ; end the heretical opinions of the Vaudois may possibly 
have had something to say to the trials at Arras, in 1469 ; and, indeed, the 
name Vauderie was at one time given to sorcery. There were, moreover, a fe^ 
eases of obnoxious politicians and noblemen being destroyed on the accusation ; 
and during the Commonwealth there were one or two professional witch-finders 
in England. We have also to take into account some cases of convent scandals, 
such as those of Gauffridi, Grandier, and La Gadidre; but, when all these 
deductions have been made, the prosecutions for witchcraft will represent the 
action of undiluted superstition more faithfully than probably any others that 
could be named. The overwhelming majority of witches were extremely poor , 
they were condemned by the highest and purest tribunals (ecclesiastical and 
lay) of the time ; and as heretics were then burnt without difiBculty for their 
opinions, there was little temptation to accuse them of witchcraft, and besideii 
all parties joined cordially in the persecution. Grillandus, an Italian inquisitor 
of the fifteenth century, says — ^ Isti sortilegi, magici, necromantici, et similes 
sunt cseteris Christi fidelibus pauperiores, sordidiores, viliores, et contemptibi- 
liores, in hoc mundo Deo permittente calamitosam vitam communiter poragunt, 
Deum verum infelici morte perdunt et setemi iguis incendio cniciantur.' (2/e 
SortUegiis^ cap. iii.) We shall see hereafter that witchcraft and heresy repr^ 
Bent the working of the same spirit on different classes, and, therefore, usualij 
accompanied each other. 

* Wright's Sorcery^ vol. i. p. 186 ; Michelet, La Sorci^re, p. 10. 
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Paris Id a few months were, in the emphalic words of an 
old writer, * almost infinite.' ' The fugitives who escaped to 
Spain were there seized and burned by the Inquisition. In 
that country the persecution pread to the smallest towns, 
and the belief was so deeply rooted in the popular mind, that 
a sorcerer was burnt as late as 1780. Torquemada devotcil 
himself to the extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the 
extirpation of heresy, and he wrote a book upon the enormity 
of the crime.* In Italy, a thousand persons were executed in 

' On French witchcraft, see Thiers^ TraUe des SuperatUiona, torn. L pp. 
184-136: Madden'8 History of PharUatmata^ vol. l pp. 806-310; Garinet, 
ffutoire de la Mcufie en France^ paaaim, but especially the Remonstrance of 
the Parliament of Rouen, in 1670, against the pardon of witches, p. 837 ; 
Bodin's Demonamanie dea Borders, The persecution raged with extreme 
violence all through the south of France. It was a brilliant suggestion of De 
Lancre, that the witchcraft about Bordeaux might be connected with the 
number of orchards — the Devil being well known to have an especial power 
over apples. (See the passage quoted in Garinet, p. 176.) We have a fearful 
illustration of the tenacity of the belief in the fact that the superstition still 
continues, and that blood has in consequence been shed during the present 
century in the provinces that border on the Pyrenees. In 1807, a beggar was 
seized, tortured, and burned alive for sorcery by the inhabitants of Mayenne. 
In 1860, the Civil Tribunal of Tarbes tried a man and woman named Soubervie, 
for having caused the death of a woman named Bedouret. They believed that 
she was a witch, and declared that the priest had told them that she was the 
cause of an illness under which the woman Soubervie was suffering. They 
accordingly drew Bedouret into a private room, held her down upon some 
burning straw, and placed a red-hot iron across her mouth. The unhappy 
woman soon died in extreme agony. The Soubervies confessed, and indeed 
exulted in their act. At their trials they obtained the highest possible charac- 
ters. It was shown that they had been actuated solely by superstition, and it 
was urged that they only followed the highest ecclesiastieal precedents. Thf 
jury recommended them to mercy ; and they were only sentenced to pay twenty 
Ove francs a year to the husband of the victim, and to be unprisoncd for fou»' 
months. (Cordier, Legendes des Hautes-Pyrenees. Lourdes, 1855, pp. 79-88 ) 
[n the Rituel Aiisciiain^ now used in the diocese of Tarbes, it is said — ' On doit 
reconnaitre que non seulement il peut y avoir, mais quUl y a m&me quelquefois 
3es personnes qui sont vdritablement possed^es des esprits malins.' (Ibid 
p. 00.) 

• Uorente, Hisptry f the fiquisition (English Translation), pp. 120-142. 
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a single year m the province of Como ; and in other parts of 
the country, the severity of the inquisitors at last created an 
absolute rebellion/ The same scenes were enacted in the 
wild valleys of Switzerland and of Savoy. In Geneva, which 
WIS then ruled by a bishop, five hundred alleged witches 
were executed in three months; forty-eight were burnt at 
Constance or Ravensburg, and eighty in the little town of 
Valery, in Savoy.' In 1670, seventy persons were condemn- 
ed in Sweden,* and a large proportion of them were burnt. 
And these are only a few of the more salient events in that 
long series of persecutions which extended, over almost every 
country, and continued for cen tunes with unabated fury. . The 
Church of Rome proclaimed in every way that was in her 
power the realitv and the continued existence of the crime. 




Imongst other cases, more than thirty women were burnt at Calahorra, in 
1607. A Spanish monk, named Castanaga, seems to have ventured to question 
the justice of the executions as early as 1629 (p. 131). See also Garinet, p. 
176; Madden, vol. L pp. 811-316. Toledo was supposed to be the head- 
quarters of the magicians, probably because, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, mathematics, which were constantly confounded with magic, flourish- 
ed there more than in any other part of Europe. Naud^, Apologiepour lea 
Grands Hommes so^ipponnez de Magie (Paris, 1626), pp. 81, 82. See also 
Buckleys History of Civilisation^ vol. i. p. 334, note^ and Simancas, J)e Cathd' 
lids InstitutionilniSy pp. 463-468. 

* Spina, De Strigihus (1622), cap. xii. ; Thiers, vol. i. p. 138 ; Madden, vol. 
L p. 806. Peter the Martyr, whom Titian has immortalised, seems to have 
been one of the most strenuous of the persecutors. Spina, Apol.^ c. ix. 

* Madden, vol i. pp. 803, 804. Michelet, La Sorcih'e, p. 206. Sprengei 
ascribes Tell*s shot to the assistance of the devil Mafl. Mai,, pars il c. xvi. 
Savoy has always been especially subject to those epidemics of madness which 
vrre once ascribed to witches, and Boguet noticed that the principal wizards 
he had burnt were from that comitry. An extremely curious account of a 
t'uent epidemic of this kind in a little village called Morziucs will be found in 
l/ne Reiationsurune epidemic d^ffi/stero-Demonopaihie en ISQl, parle Docteur 
A. Constans (Paris, 1868). Two French writers, Alain Eardec and Mirville, 
have maintained this epidemic to be supernatural 

* Compare Plancey, Diet. Infernale, art. Blokula ; Hutchinson oii Witch 
rrqfl^ p. 66 ; Madden, vol I p. 364. 
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She Strained every nerve to stimulate the persecution. She 



I taught Dj ail ber orgaii9~Tnat to spare a witch was a direct 
^i nsult t o the Almighty, and to her ceaseless exertions is to be 
attributed by far the greater proportion of the blood that 
was shed. In 1484, Pope Innocent VUL issued a bull which 
gave a fearful impetus to the persecution, and he it was who 
commissioned the Inquisitor Sprenger, whose book was long 
the recognised manual on the subject, and who is said to 
have condemned hundreds to death every year. /Similar 
bulls were issuer by Julius IT. in 1604, and by Adrian VL in 
1623. A long/series of Provincial Councils asserted the 
existence of sorcery, and anathematised those who resorted 
to it. * The universal practice of the Church was to place 
magic and sorcery among the reserved cases, and at prdnes 
to declare magicians and sorcerers excommunicated ;' ^ and a 
form of exorcism was solemnly inserted in the ritual. Almost 
aU the great works that were written in favour of the execu- 
tions werej5vritten by ecclesiastics. Almost all the lay works 
on the same side were dedicated to and sanctioned by eccle- 
siastical dignitaries. Ecclesiastical tribunals condemned 
thousands to death, and countless bishops exerted all their 
influence to multiply the victims. In a word , for many 
centuries it was universally believed, that the continued 
existen ce of witchcraft formed a n integral part of the teach- 
mg of th e Church, and that th e persec ution that raged 
Rfough Europe was supported by the whole str ess of her 
infalUbilit 




* Thiers, Supersty toL I p. 142. 

' For ample eyidence of the teaching of Catholicism on the subject, 
tfadden^s History of Phant,^ vol. i. pp. 284-248 ; Des Mousseaux, FraHqum 
dea Demons (Paris, 1864), pp. 174-177 ; Tliiers' Superst, torn. I pp. 188-168. 
The two last-mentioned writers were ardent Catholics. Thiers, who wrote in 
li)78 (I have used the Paris edition of 1741), was a very learned and moderate 
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Such was the attitude of the Church of Rome with ref- 
erence to this subject, but on this ground the Reformers had 
no conflict with their opponents. ThOv credulity which Lu 
ther manifested on all matters connected with diabolical in 
tervention, was amazing, even for his age ; and, when speak 
ing of witchcraft, his language was emphatic and unhcsi 
tating. * I would have no compassion on these witches,' ho 
exclaimed, *I would burn them all!'* |In England the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation was the signal for an imme- 
diate outburst of the superstition ; and there, as elsewhere, 
its decline was represented by the clergy as the direct con- 
sequence and the exact measure of the progress of religious 
scepticism. In Scotland, where the Reformed ministers ex- 
ercised greater influence than in any other country, and 
where the witch trials fell almost entirely into their hands, 
the persecution was proportionately atrocious. Probably 
the ablest defender of the belief was Glanvil, a clergyman 
of the English Establishment ; and one of the most influen- 
tial was Baxter, the greatest of the Puritans. VJt spread, 
with Puritanism, into the New World ; and the executions 
in Massachusetts form one of the darkest pages in the his- 

theologian, and wrote under the approbation of Hhe doctors in the faculty of 
Paris : ' he says — * On ne s9auroit nier qu'il y ait des magiciens ou des sorciers 
(car ces deux mots se prennent ordinairement dans la m^me signification) sans 
contredire visiblement les saintes lettres, la tradition sacr^e et profane, les lois 
eanoniques et ciyiles et Pexp^rience de tons les si^cles, et sans rejcter avco 
impudence TautoritS irrefragable et infaillible de PEglise qui lance si souvent 
les foudres de Pexcommunication contr'eux dans ses Pr6nes ' (p. 132). So also 
Garinet — *Tous les coneiles, tons les synodes, qui se tinrent dans les seize 
premiers si^cles de T^glise s^^l^vent centre les sorciers; tons les dcrivairts 
eocUsiastiques les condamnent avec plus ou moins de s^vorit^ ' (p. 26). The 
bull of Innocent YIIL is prefixed to the Malleus Malificarum, 

CoUoquia de Fascinaiionihus, For the notions of Melanchthon on these 
lubjects, see Baxter's World of Spirits, pp. 126, 127. Calvin, also, when r» 
UfKielling ihe laws of Geneya, left those on witchcraft intact 
3 
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torj of A merica. The greatest religious leader of the last 
century * was among the latest of its supporters. 
/ If we ask why it is that the world has rejected what was 
once so universally and so intensely believed, why a narra- 
tive of an old woman who had been seen riding on a broom* 
stick, or who was proved to have transformed herself into a 
wolf, and to have devoured the flocks of her neighbours, is 
deemed so entirely incredible, most persons would probably 
be unable to give a very definite answer to the question. It 
is not because we have examined the evidence and found it 
insuflScient, for the disbelief always precedes, when it does 
not prevent, examination. ItSs. rather because the idea of 
absurdity is so strongly attached to such narratives, that it 
is difficult even to consider them with gravity. Yet at one 
time no such improbability was felt, and hundreds of per- 
sons have been burnt simply on the two grounds I have 
mentioned. 

When so complete a change takes place in public opinion, 
it may be ascribed to one or other of two causes. It may 
be the result of a controversy which has conclusively settled 
the question, establishing to the satisfaction of all parties a 
clear preponderance of argument or fact in favour of one 
opinion, an^ p iak ing^that opinion a truism which is accepted 
by all enlightened men, even thougf h thev ha ve notthem- 



selves exam ined the e vidence on whi ch it rests. Thus, if 
any one in a company of ordinarily educated pei-sons were 
to deny the motion of the earth, or the circulation of the 
blood, his statement would be received with derision, though 
it is probable that some of his audience would be unable to 
demonstrate the first truth, and that very few of them could 
give sufficient reasons for the second. They may not them 

* Wesley 
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belves be able to defend their position ; but they are aware 
that, at certain known periods of history, controversies on 
those subjects took place, and that known writers then 
brought forward some definite arguments or experiments, 
wliich were ultimately accepted by the whole learned world 
X8 ligid and conclusive demonstrations. It is possible, also, 
for as complete a change to be effected by what is called the 
spirit of thfi aorp. The g eneral intellectual tendencies per* 
vading th e literatu r e o f a century profoundly modify the 
character of the public mind. They form a new tone and 
habit of thought. They alter the measure of probability. 
They create new attractions and new antipathies, and they 
eventually cause as absolute a rejection of certain old opin- 
ions as could be produced by the most cogent and definite 

That the disbelief in witch craft is to be attributed to 
this second class of influences: that it is the result, not of 
any series of definite arguments, or of new discoveries, but 
of a gradual, insensible, yet profound modification of the 
Tiabits of thought prevailing in Europe j that it is, thus, ^ 
direct consequence of the progress of civilisation, and of its 
influence upon opinions ; must be evident to any one who 
impartially investigates the question. If we ask what new 
arguments were discovered during the decadence of the be- 
lief, we must admit that they were quite inadequate to ac- 
count for the change. All that we can say of the unsatis- 
factory nature of confessions under torture, of the instances 
)f imposture that were occasionally discovered, of the ma- 
licious motives that may have actuated some of the ac- 
cusers, might have been said during the darkest periods of 
the middle ages. The m.ultiplication of books ^nd the in- 
<»rease of knowledge can have added nothing to these ob 
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vious arguments. Those who lived when the evidences of 
witchcraft existed in profusion, and attracted the attention 
of all classes and of all grades of intellect, must surely have 
l»een as competent judges as ourselves, if the question was 
merely a question of evidence. The gradual cessation of 
the accusations was the consequence, and not the cause, of 
the scepticism. The progress of medical knowledge may 
have had considerable influence on the private opinions of 
some writers on the subject, but it was never influential 
upon the public mind, or made the battle-ground of the con- 
troversy. Indeed, the philosophy of madness is mainly due 
to Pinel, who wrote long after the superstition had van- 
ished ; and even if witchcraft had been treated as a disease, 
this would not have destroyed the belief that it was Satanic, 
in an age when all the more startling diseases were deemed 
supernatural, and when theologians maintained that Satan 
frequently acted by the employment of natural laws. 'TOne 
discovery, it is true, was made during the discussion, which 
attracted great attention, and was much insisted on by the 
opponents of the laws against sorcery. It was, that the 
word translated * witch ' in the Levitical condemnation may 
be translated * poisoner.' * This discovery in itself is, how- 
ever, obviously insuflicient to account for the change. It 
does not affect the enormous mass of evidence of the work- 
ings of witchcraft, which was once supposed to have placed 
the belief above the possibility of doubt. It does not attcct 
such passages as the history of the witch of Endor, or of the. 
demoniacs in the New Testament, to which the believers iov 

' This was first, I believe, asserted by Wier. In England it was mucb 
maintained during the reign of Charles IL The other side of the qnestioD 
was supported on the Continent by Bodin, and in England by Glanvil, Mora- 
Oaeaubon, &o. 
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witchcraft triumphantly appealed. Assuming the existence 
of witches — assuming that there were really certain persons 
who were constantly engaged in inflicting, by diabolical 
agency, every form of evil on their neighbours, and whose 
machinations destroyed coimtless lives — ^there can be no 
doubt that these persons should be punished with death, 
altogether irrespectively of any distinct command. ( Tho 
Lth is, that the existence of witchcraft was disbelieved b^ 
e the scriptural evidence of it was questioned/ [A disbc*- 
lief in ghosts and witches was one of the most prominent 
characteristics of scepticism in the seventeenth century.^ At 
first it was nearly confined to men who were avowedly free- 
thinkers, but gradually it spread over a wider circle, and 
included almost all the educated, with the exception of a 
large proportion of the clergy. This progress, however, 
was not effected by any active propagandism. It is not 
identified with any great book or with any famous writer. 
It was not the triumph of one series of arguments over an- 
other. On the contrary, no facts are more clearly estab- 
lished in the literature of witchcraft than that the movement 
was mainly silent, unargumentative, and insensible; that 
men came gradually tq di shpliftyft in witr.hr.rftftj hpp.anfift they 

came gradu allyJtiQ.look upon it^as absurd^-and that this new, 
tone^of thoug ht a p peared^_fii:st...Q£.aU^^ia-those who were 
,J£ggi -^tt-W^QJ^ -ta- t.heolngieal 3nfliiencPH,-and .. soon, spread 
^through the. ej^ucated laity, and last of all. took. p.QS3e&si 
^f the clergy, 

/^ It may be stated, I believe, as an invariable truth, that, 

/ whenever a religion which rests in a great measure on a sys- 

/ tem of terrorism, and which paints in dark and forcible col- 

I ours the misery of men and the power of evil spirits, is in- 

\ tensely n^ali^ed, it will engender the belief in witchcraft oi 
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riM^ic. The panic which its teachings will create, wiL 
overbalance the faculties of multitudes. The awful images 
of evil spirits of superhuman power, and of untiring malig- 
nity, will continually haunt the imagination. They will 
blend with the illusions of age or sorrow or sickness, an<l 
will appear with an especial vividness in the more alarming 
and unexplained phenomena of nature. 

This consideration will account for the origin of the con- 
ception of magic in those ages when • beli ef ^is almost exclu- 
sively the work of the imagination. At a much later period, 
the same vivid realisation of diabolical presence will operate 
powerfully on the conclusions of the reason. We have now 
passed so completely out of the modes of thought which 
predominated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
we are so firmly convinced of the unreality of witchcraft, 
that it is only by a strong effort of the imagination that we 
can realise the position gf the defenders of the belief. Yet it 
is, I think, difficult to examine the subject with impartiality, 
without coming to the conclusion that the historical evidence 
establishing the reality of witchcraft is so vast and so varied, 
that it is impossible to disbelieve it without what, on other 
subjects, we should deem the most extraordinary rashness. 
The defenders of the belief, who were often men of great and 
distinguished talent, maintained that there was no fact in all 
history more fully attested, and that to reject it would be to 
Btiike at the root of all histoncal evidence of the miraculous* 
The belief implied the continual occurrence of acts of the 
most extraordinary and impressive character, and of su<*.h a 
nature as to fall strictly within human cognisance. The 
subject, as we have seen, was examined in tens of thousands 
of cases, in almost every country in Europe, by tribunals 
v^hich included the acutost lawyers and ecclesiastics of th« 
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a^e, on the scene and at the time when the alleged acts had 
taken place, and with the assistance of innumerable sworn 
witnesses. The judges had no motive whatever to desire the 
condemnation of the accused ; and, as conviction would be 
followed by a fearful death, they had the strongest motives 
to exercise their power with caution and deliberation. The 
whole force of public opinion was directed constantly and 
earnestly to the question for many centuries ; and, although 
there was some controversy concerning the details of witch- 
craft/the fact of its existence was long considered undoubtedJ 
The evidence is essentially cumulative. Some cases may be 
explained by monomania, others by imposture, others by 
chance coincidences, and others by optical delusions ; but, 
when we consider the multitudes of strange statements that 
were sworn and registered in legal documents, it is very dif- 
ficult to frame a general rationalistic explanation which will 
not involve an extreme improbability. In our own day, it 
may be said with confidence, that it would be altogether 
impossible for such an amount of evidence to accumulate 
round a conception which had no substantial basis in fact. 
The ages in which witchcraft flourished were, it is true, 
grossly credulous ; and to this fact we attribute the belief, 
yet we do not reject their testimony on all matters of secular 
history. If we considered witchcraft probable, a hundredth 
part of the evidence we possess would have placed it be- 
yond the region of doubt. If it were a natural but a very 
improbable fact, our reluctance to believe it would have 
been completely stifled by the multiplicity of the proofs. 
J^ Now, it is evident that the degree of improbability W6 
attach to histories of witches, will depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon our doctrine concerning evil spirits, and upon' the 
degree in which that doctrine is realised. If men believe 
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that invisible beings, of superhuman power, restless activity, 
and intense malignity, are perpetually haunting the world, 
and directing all their energies to the temptation and the 
persecution of mankind ; if they believe that, in past ages, 
these spirits have actually governed the bodily functions of 
men, worked miracles, and foretold future events, — if all 
this i» believed, not with the dull and languid assent of ens- 
tom, but with an intensely realised, living, and operative as- 
surance ; if it presents itself to the mind and imagination aa 
a vivid truth, exercising that influence over the reason, and 
occupying that prominence in the thoughts of men, which 
its importance would demand, the antecedent improbability 
of witchcraft would appear far less than if this doctrine was 
rejected or was unrealised. When, therefore, we find a 
growing disposition to reject every history which involves 
diabolical intervention as intrinsically absurd, independently 
of any examination of the evidence on which it rests, we 
may infer from this fact the declining realisation of the doc- 
trine of evil spirits. 

These two considerations will serve, I think, to explain 
the history of witchcraft, and also to show its great signifi- 
cance and importance as an index of the course of civilisa- 
tion. To follow out the subject into details would require a 
far greater space than I can assign to it, but I hope to bo 
able to show, sufficiently, what have been the leading phases 
through which the belief has passed. 

In the ruder forms of savage life, we find the belief ir 
witchcraft universal,* and accompanied, in most instanc^^s, 
by features of peculiar atrocity. The 
vious. Terror is everywhere the 



Ilea, m most insianc^^s, 
he reason of this is ob y 
beginninjj of religion.^ 



' On the universality of the belief, see Herder, Phiivsophy of IHatory, b 
Wii. c. 2 ; Maiiry, Ilistoire ie Magie^ passim. 
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The phenomena which impress themselves most forcibly on 
the mind of the savage are not those which enter manifestly 
into the sequence of nat ural la ws and which are productive 
of most beneficial effects, buLihose which are disastrous and 
apparently abnormal Gratitude is less vivid than fear, and 
the smallest apparent infraction of a natural law produces a 
deeper impression than the most sublime of its ordinary oper- 
ations. When, therefore, the more startling and terrible 
aspects of nature are presented to his mind, when the more 
deadly forms of disease or natural convulsion desolate his 
land, the savage derives from these things an intensely 
realised perception of diabolical presence/ In the darkness 
of the night ; amid the yawning chasms and the wild echoes 
of the mountain gorge ; under the blaze of the comet, or the 
solemn gloom of the eclipse ; when famine has blasted the 
land ; when the earthquake and the pestilence have slaugh- 
tered their thousands ; in every form of disease which refracts 
and distorts the reason ; in all that is strange, portent ous 
and de^lv, he feels andcowers beiorB lUU superiiatural. 



Completely exposed to all the influences of nature, and com- 
pletely ignorant of the chain of sequence that unites its 
various parts, he lives in continual dread of what he deems 
the direct and isolated acts of evil spirits. Feeling them 
continually near him, he will naturally endeavour to enter 
into communion with them. He will strive to propitiate 
them with gifts. If some great calamity has fallen upon 
liim, or if some vengeful passion has mastered his reason, 
ho will attempt to invest himself with their authority ; and 
ais excited imagination will soon persuade him that he has 
succeeded in his desire. If his abilities and his ambition 
place him above the common level, he will find in this belief 
the most ready path to power. I By professing to hold com 
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muuion with and to control supernatural beings, he can ex 
ercise an almost boundless influence over those about him J 
and, among men who are intensely predisposed to believe iu 
the supernatural, a very little dexterity or acquaintance with 
3iatui*al laws will support his pretensions. By converting 
the terror which some great calamity has produced into 
anger against an alleged sorcerer, he can at the same timo 
take a signal vengeance upon those who have offended him, 
and increase the sense of his own importance. Those whoso 
Jiabits, or appearance, or knowledge, separate them fi'om the 
multitude, will be naturally suspected of communicating 
with evil spirits ; and this suspicion will soon become a cer- 
tainty, if any mental disease should aggravate their peculi- 
arities. In this manner the influences of ignorance, imagina- 
tion, and imposture will blend and cooperate in creating a 
belief in witchcraft, and in exciting a hatred against those 
who are suspected of its practice, commensurate with the 
terror they inspire. 

I In a more advanced stage of civilisation, the fear of 
witches will naturally fade,) as the habits of artificial life 
remove men from those influences which act upon the imagi- 
nation, and tias increasing knowledge explains some of the 
more alarming phenomena of nature. ^ The belief, however, 
that it is possible, by supernatural agency, to inflict evil 
upon mankind, was general in ancient Greece and Rome ;^ 
and St. Augustine assures us that all the sects of philoso- 
plieis admitted it, with the exception of the Epicureans, 
who denied the existence of evil spirits. The Decemvirs 
passed a law condemning magicians to death. A similai 
law was early enacted in Greece; and, in the days of Demos- 
thenes, a sorceress named Lemia was actually executed.' 

* Garlnft, pp. 13, 14. 
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The pliilosophy of Plato, by greatly aggrandising the 
sphere of the spiritual, did much to foster the belief; and 
we find that whenever, either before, or after the Christian 
era, that philosophy has been in the ascendant, it has been 
accompanied by a tendency to magic. Besides this, the an- 
cient civilisations were never directed earnestly to the inves" 
ligation of natural phenomena; and the progress made in 
this respect was, iriTconsSqtretice, very smalL On the whole 
however, the persecutionTeems to have been, in ^hose coun 
tries, almost entirely free"15R)m religious fanaticism. The 
magician was punished because he injured man, and not be- 
cause he offended God. w 

In one respect, durinjfthe later period of Pagan Rome, 
the laws against magic seem to have revived, and to have 
taken a somewhat different form, without, however, repre- 
senting any phase of a religious movement, but simply a po- 
litical requirement. Under the head of magic were com- 
prised some astrological and other methods of foretelling 
the future; and it was found that these practices had a 
strong tendency to foster conspiracies against the emperors. 
The soothsayer often assured persons that they were des- 
tined to assume the purple, and in that way stimulated them 
to rebellion. By casting the horoscope of the reigning em- 
peror, he had ascertained, according to the popular belief, 
the period in which the government might be assailed with 
most prospect of success ; and had thus proved a constant 
\ause of agitation. • Some of the forms of magic had, also, 
l)een lately imported into the empire from Greece ; and were 
therefore repugnant to the conservative spiiit that was 
dominant. Several of the emperors, in consequence, passed 
edicts against the magicians, which were executed with 
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considerable though somewhat spasmodic energy.' Bat al« 
though magicians were occasionally persecuted, it is not to 
be inferred from this that everything that was comprised 
under the name of magic was considered morally wrong. 
On the contrary, many of the systems of divination formed 
%n integral part of religion. Some of the more public 
modes of foretelling the future, such as the oracles of the 
gods, were still retained and honoured ; and a law, which 
made divination concerning the future of the emperor high 
treason, shows clearly the spirit in which the others were 
suppressed. The emperors desired to monopolise the knowl- 
edge of the future, and consequently drew many astrologers 
to their courts, while they banished them from other parts 
of the kingdom.' They were so far from attaching the idea 
of sacrilege to practices which enabled them to foretell 
coming events, that Marcus Aurelius and Julian, who were 
both passionately attached to their religion, and who were 
among the best men who have ever sat upon a throne, were 
among the most ardent of the patrons of the magicians. 

Such was the somewhat anomalous position of the magi- 
cians in the last days of Pagan Rome, and it acquires a 
great interest from its bearing on the policy of the Christian 
emperors. 

When the Christians were first scattered through the 
Roman empire, they naturally looked upon this question with 
a very different spirit from that of the heathen. Inspired 
by an intense religious enthusiasm, which they were nobly 
Acaling ^dth their blood, they thought much less of the ci\ il 

' This very obscure branch of the subject has been most adioirably treate<l 
by Maury, Histoire de la Magie (Paris, 1860), pp. 78-85. An extremoli 
learned and able work, from which I have derived great assistance. 

' Maury, ch. iv. 
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than of the religious consequences of magic, and sacrilege 
seemed much more terrible in their eyes than anarchy. Their 
position, acting upon some of their distinctive doctrines, had 
filled them with a sense of Satanic presence, which must have 
shadowed every portion of their belief, and have predisposed 
ihem to discover diabolical influence in every movement of 
the pagan. The fearful conception of eternal punishment, 
adopted in its most material form, had flashed with its full 
intensity upon their minds. They believed that this was the 
destiny of all who were beyond tlie narrow circle of their 
Church, and that their persecutors were doomed to agonies 
of especial poignancy- The whole world was divided be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan. The 
persecuted Church represented the first, the persecuting 
world the second. In every scoff that was directed against 
their creed, in every edict that menaced their persons, in 
every interest that opposed their progress, they perceived 
the direct and immediate action of the devil. They found a 
great and ancient religion subsisting around them. Its gor- 
geous rites, its traditions, its priests, and its miracles had 
preoccupied the public mind, and presented what seemed at 
first an insuperable barrier to their mission. In this religion 
they saw the. especial workmanship of the devil, and their 
strong predisposition to interpret every event by a miracu- 
lous standard, persuaded them that all its boasted prodigies 
were reaL Nor did they find any difficulty in explaining 
them. The world they believed to be full of malignant 
demons, who had in all ages persecuted and deluded man* 
kind. From the magicians of Egypt to the demoniacs of the 
New Testament, their power had been continually manifested. 
In the chosen land they could only persecute and afflict; but 
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among the heathen, they possessed supreme power, and were 
universally worshipped as divine. 

This doctrine, which was the natural consequence of the 
intellectual condition of the age, acting upon the belief in evil 
spirits, and upon the scriptural accounts of diabolical intor* 
vention, had been still further strengthened by those Platonic 
theories which, in their Alexandrian form, had so profoundly 
influenced the early teachings of the Church.* According to 
these theories, the immediate objects of the devotions of the 
pagan world were subsidiary spirits of finite power and 
imperfect morality — angels, or, as they were then called, 
demons — who acted the part of mediators ; and who, by the 
permission of the supreme and inaccessible Deity, regulated 
the religious government of mankind. In this manner, a 
compromise was effected between monotheism and polythe- 
ism. The religion of the state was true and lawful, but it 
was not irreconcilable with pure theism. The Christians had 
adopted this conception of subsidiary spirits ; but they main- 
tained them to be not the willing agents, but the adversaries, 
of the Deity ; and the word demon, which, among the pa- 

* The Alexandrian or Neo-Platonic school probably owed a great part of its 
influence over eariy Christianity to its doctrine of a divine Trinity — the Unity, 
the Logos, and the energising Spirit — ^which was thought by some to harmonise 
with the Christian doctrine. Many persons have believed that Neo-Platonic 
modes both of thought and expression are reflected in St. John's Gospel The 
influence which this school exercised over Christianity forms one of the mosk 
remarkable pages in ecclesiastical history. From it the orthodox derived a 
great part of their metaphysics ; and, in a great measure, their doctrine coiu 
cerning the worship of demons, to which St Paul was long thought to have 
alluded. From it the Gnostics, the first important sect of Christian heretics, 
obtained their central doctrine of the JBons, which Julian endeavoured to con- 
Bolidate into a rival system. On the doctrine of the demons, in its relation to 
heathen worship, see the chapter on Neo-Platonism in Maury, and the curious 
argument, based on the Platonic theory, which occupies the greater part of tb« 
dghth book of the De CivUate Dei. 
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gans, signified only a spirit below the level of a Divinity, 
among the Christians signified a devil. 

This notion seems to have existed in the very earliest 
period of Christianity ; and, in the second century, we find it 
elaborated with most minute and detailed care. Teitullian, 
who wrote in that century, assures us that the world was full 
of these evil spirits, whose influence might be descried in 
every portion of the pagan creed. Some of them belonged 
to that band of rebels who had been precipitated with Satan 
into the abyss. Others were the angels who, in the antedi- 
luvian world, had become attached to the daughters of men; 
and who, having taught them to dye wool, and to commit 
the still more fearful offence of painting their faces, had been 
justly doomed to eternal suffering.* These were now seeking 
in every way to thwart the purposes of the Almighty, and 
their especial delight was to attract to themselves the wor- 
ship which was due to Him alone. Not only the more 
immoral deities of heathenism, not only such divinities as 
Venus, or Mars, or Mercury, or Pluto, but also those who 
appeared the most pure, were literally and undoubtedly 
diabolical Minerva, the personification of wisdom, was a 
devil, and so was Diana, the type of chastity, and so was 
Jupiter, the heathen conception of the Most High. The 
spirits who were worshipped under the names of departed 
heroes, and who were supposed to have achieved so many 

' I>e Culiu Fosniinarum^ lib. i c. 2. This curious notion is given on the 
authority of the prophecy of Enocb, which was thought by some — and Tcrtul- 
Uan seems to have inclined to their opinion — to be authoritative Scripture. St. 
Augustine suggests, that the * angels * who were attached to the antediluvi;uis 
^ere possibly devils — ^incubi, as they were called — and that the word angel, in 
die writings attributed to Enoch, and in all parts of Scripture, signifying only 
messenger, may be applied to any spirit, good or bad. (De Civ, Dei, lib. xv. 
cap. 28.) This rule of interpretation had, as we shall see, an important in 
fluence on the later theology of witchcraft. 
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acts of splendid and philanthropic heroism, were all devils 
who had assumed the names of the dead. The same cod 
demnation was passed upon those bright creations of a poetic 
fancy, the progenitors of the mediffival fairies, the nymphs 
and dryads who peopled every grove and hallowed every 
stream.* The air was filled with unholy legions,* and the 
traditions of every land were replete with their exploits. 
The immortal lamp, which burnt with an unfading splendour 
in the temple of Venus; the household gods that were 
transported by invisible hands through the air ; the miracles 
which clustered so thickly around the vestal virgins, the 
oracular shrines, and the centres of Roman power, were all 
attestations of their presence. Under the names of Sylvans 
and Fauns, and Dusii, they had not only frequently appeared 
among mankind, but had made innumerable women thi 
objects of their passion. This fact was so amply attested^ 
that it would be impudence to deny it.* Persons possessed 

' Much the same notions were long after held about the fairies. A modem 
ifVench writer states, that till near the middle of the eighteenth century, a mass 
was annually celebrated in the Abbey of Poissy, for the preservation of the nuns 
from their power. (Des Mousseaux, Pratiques desJDemorUy p. 81.) 

* One sect of heretics of the fourth century — the Messaliana— went so far as 
to make spitting a religious exercise, in hopes of thus casting out the devils 
they inhaled. (Maury, p. 817.) 

' * Hoc negare impudentiae videatur ' (St. Aug. JDe Civ. Dei^ lib. xv. cap. 23). 
The Saint, however, proceeds to say, * Non hie aliquid audeo temere definire.* — 
See also Justin Martyr, Ap. c. v. The same notion was perpetuated through 
the succeeding ages, and marriage with devils was long one of the most ordi- 
nary accusations in the witch trials. The devils who appeared in the female 
form were generally called succubi, those who appeared like men, incobk 
(though this distinction was not always preserved). The former were com 
paratively rare, but Bodin mentions a priest who had commerce with one for 
more than forty years, and another priest who found a faithful mistress in a 
devil for half a century : they were both burnt alive (JDemonomanie da JSorcien^ 
p. 107). Luther was a firm believer in this intercourse (Ibid.), The incubi 
were much more common ; and hundreds, perhaps thousands, of women have 
been burnt on account of the belief in them. It was observed, that they had a 
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with devils were constantly liberated by the Christians^ and 
tombs of the exorcists have been discovered in the cata- 
combs.* If a Christian in any respect deviated from tlie 
path of duty, a visible manifestation of the devil sometimes 
appeared to terrify him. A Christian lady, in a fit of 
thoughtless dissipation, went to the theatre, and at tbo 
Iheatre she became possessed with a devil. The exorcist 
remonstrated with the evil spirit on the presumption of its 
act* The devil replied apologetically, that it had found the 



peculiar attachment to women with beautiful hair ; and it was an old Cathoiio 
belief, that St Paul alluded to this in that somewhat curious passage, in which 
he exhorts w^men to cover their heads, because of the * angels* (Sprenger, 
Mall, Mal.y Pars I Quaest 4 ; and Pars ii. Quaest. 2). The incubi generally 
had n9 children, but there were some exceptions t-o this rule, for Nider the 
inquisitor assures us, that the island of Cyprus was entirely peopled by their 
sons {Mali. McUifi., p. 622). The ordinary phenomenon of nightmare, as the 
name imports, was associated with this belief (see a curious passage in Bodin, 
>. If 9). The Dusii, whose exploits St Augustine mentions, were Celtic spirits, 
are the origin of our * Deuce * (Maury, p. 189]^ For the much more cheei^ 
^iews •f the Cabalists, and other secret societies of the middle ages, con- 
the intercourse of philosophers with sylphs, salamanders, &c, see that 
^curious and amusing book, Le Comtt de GabaHa, ou MUretiens sur la 
Secretes (Paris, 1671). Lilith, the first wifg of Adam, concerning 
rhom the Rabbinical traditions are so full, who was said to suck the blood of 
infants, and from whose name the word lullaby (Lili Abi) is supposed by some 
we been derived, was long regarded as the queen of the succubi (Plancey, 
Li/n/l, art. IdUtlii The Greeks believed that nightmare resulted from the 
>resence of a demon named Ephialtes. 

' There is one of these inscriptions in the Museum at the Lateran, and 
another in the catacomb of St Callista. In the Church of Rome there is an 
order of exorcists, whose functions are confined to baptisms ; and with these 
Mr. Spencer Northcote, in his book on the Catacombs, identifies the ancient 
inscriptions. I have not done so, because it is quite certain that, in primitive 
Christianity, the practice of exorcising possessed persons was general; and 
because Sprenger asserts, that the employment of exorcising at baptisms was 
not introduced till a later period (MaU. Mai.^ Pars ii. Quaest 2). Sprenger 
does not give his authority, but as he is usually well informed on matters of 
tradition, and as he treats the omission as a difficulty, I have adopted his view 
See also Neander*s HUt.^ vol ii. p. 870. 

4 
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iroman m its house.* The rites of paganism had in some 
degree pervaded all departments of life, and all were there- 
fore tainted with diabolical inflaence. In the theatre, in the 
circos, in the market-place, in all the public festivals, there 
was something which manifested their presence. A Cliris- 
tian soldier, on one occasion, refused even to wear a festal 
erown, because laurels had been originally dedicated to 
Bacchus and Venus ; and endured severe punishment rather 
than comply with the custom. Much discussion was elicited 
by the transaction, but Tertullian wrote a treatise * maintain- 
ing that the martyr had only complied with his strict duty. 

The terror which such a doctrine must have spread among 
the early Christians may be easily conceived. They seemed 
to breathe an atmosphere of miracles. Wherever they turn- 
ed, they were surrounded and beleaguered by malicious 
spirits, who were perpetually manifesting their presence by 
supernatural acts. Watchful fiends stood beside every altar; 
they mingled with every avocation of life, and the Christians 
were the special objects of their hatred. All this was uni 
versally believed ; and it was realised with an intensit 
which, in this secular age, we can scarcely conceive. It was 
realised as men realise religious doctrines, when they have 
devoted to them the undivided energies of their lives, s^iSB 
when their faith has been intensified in the furnace of per^ 
secution. 

' Tertullian De S^DedaeuliSy cap. xxvi. Another woman, this writer assnroi 
as, having gone to see an actor, dreamed all the following night of a win'luig 
•keet. and heard the actor's name ringing, with frightful reproaches, in her 
^18. To pass to a much later period, St Gregory the Great, in the sijcth 
century, mentions a nun who, when walking in a garden, began to eat witlumi 
making the sign of the cross. She had a bitter cause to repent of her indecent 
haste, for she immediately swallowed a devil in a lettuce (Dialogic lib. t c. 4) 
The whole passage, which is rather long for quotation, is extremely curioni. 

• De Coron&. 
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The bearing of this view upon the conception of magio 
is very obvious. Among the more civilised pagans, as we 
have seen, magic was mainly a civil, and in the last days of 
the empire, mainly a political crime. In periods of great po- 
litical insecurity, it assumed considerable importance; at 
other periods it fell completely into the background. Its 
relation to the prevailing religion was exceedingly indeter- 
minate, and it comprised many rites that were not regarded 
as in any degree immoral. In the early Church, on the 
other hand, it was esteemed the most horrible form of sacri- 
lege, effected by the direct agency of evil spirits. It in- 
cluded the whole system of paganism, explained all its 
prodigies, and gave a fearful significance to all its legends. 
It assumed, in consequence, an extraordinary importance in 
the patristic teaching, and acted strongly and continually 
on the imaginations of the people. 

When the Church obtained the direction of the civil 
power, she soon modified or abandoned the tolerant maxims 
she had formerly inculcated ; and, in the course of a few 
years, restrictive laws were enacted, both against the Jews 
and against the heretics. It appears, however, that the mul- 
^-titude of pagans, in the time of Constantine, was still so 
• great, and the zeal of the emperor so languid, that he 
at first shrank from directing his laws openly and avowedly 
against the old faith, and an ingenious expedient was de- 
vised for sapping it at its base, under the semblance of the 
ancient legislation. Magic, as I have said, among the Ro- 
mans, included not only those appeals to evil spirits, and 
those modes of inflicting evil on others, which had always 
been denounced as sacrilegious, but also certain methods of 
foretelling the future, which were not regarded as morally 
wrong, but only as politically dangerous. This latter de- 
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partment formed an offshoot of the established religion, and 
had never been separated from it with precision. The laws 
had been devised for the purpose of preventing rebellions or 
imposition, and they had been executed in that spirit. The 
Christian emperors revived these laws, and enforced them 
with extreme severity, but directed them against the religion 
of the pagans.' At first, that secret magic which the decern- 
virs had prohibited, but which had afterwards come into 
general use, was alone condemned ; but, in the course of a 
few reigns, the circle of legislation expanded, till it included 
the whole system of paganism. 

Almost immediately after his conversion, Constantino 
enacted an extremely severe law against secret magic. He 
decreed that any aruspex who entered into the house of a 
citizen, for the purpose of celebrating his rites, should be 
burnt alive, the property of his employers confiscated, and 
the accuser rewarded.' Two years later, however, a procla 
mation was issued, which considerably attenuated the force 
of this enactment, for it declared that it was not the inten- 
tion of the emperor to prohibit magical rites which were, 
designed to discover remedies for diseases, or to protect thn 
harvests from hail, snow, or tempests.* 

This partial tolerance continued till the death of Con 
stantine, but completely passed away under his successor. 
Constantius appears to have been governed by far stronger 

' The history of this movement has been traced with masterly ability by 
Maury, Sur la Magie^ and also by Beuguot, Destruction de PaganUme dam 
V Occident. 

* Codex Theodonamu, lib. ix, tit xyi. c. 1, 2. The pagan historian Zosi- 
mus observes, that when Constantino had abandoned his country's gods * h% 
made this beginning of impiety, that he looked with contempt on the art of 
foretelling ' (Ub. ii c 29 j ; and Eusebius classifies his prohibition of prophecy 
with the measures directed openly against pagamsm. ( Viia Catut^ lib. L c. lA.) 

■ Cod. Th., Ub. ix. t xvl L 3 
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eouyictions than his father. He had embraced the Arian 
heresy, and is said to have been much influenced by the 
Arian priests ; and he directed his laws with a stem and al- 
most passionate eagerness against the forms of magic which 
verged most closely upon the pagan worship. At the bo- 
ginning of one of these laws, he complained that many had 
beon producing tempests and destroying the lives of their 
enemies by the assistance of the demons, and he procec^ded 
to prohibit in the sternest manner, and under pain of the 
severest penalties, every kind of magic. All who attempted 
to foretell the future — ^the augurs, as well as the more 
irregular diviners — were emphatically condemned. Magi- 
cians who were captured in Rome were to be thrown to the 
wild beasts ; and those who were seized in the provinces to 
be put to excruciating torments, and at last crucified. If 
they persisted in denying their crime, their flesh was to be 
torn from their bones with hooks of iron.* These fearful 
penalties were directed against those who practised rites 
which had long been universal ; and which, if they were not 
regarded as among the obligations, were, at least, among the 
highest privileges of paganism. It has been observed as a 
significant fact, that in this reign the title * enemies of the 
human race,' which the old pagan laws had applied to the 

' Cod. Th,f lib. ix. t xvi. 1. 4, 6, 6. The language is curious and very pe 
remptory — thus, we read in law 4 : * Nemo haruspicem consulat, aut mathema 
ticum, nemo harioium. Augurum et vatum prava confessio conticescaU 
Ghaldtm ac magi et ceteri quos maleficos ob facinorum magnitudinem vulgu/9 
^ipella^ nee ad hanc partem aliquid moUantur. Sileat omnibus perpetuo divi* 
oandi coriodtas : etenim suppUcium, capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus qui- 
ciinque Juesis obsequium denegaverit' Another law (6) concludes : ' Si con- 
fictus ad propdum fadnus detegentibus repugnaverit pemegando sit eculeo 
deditoS) ungulisque sulcantibus latera perferat poenas proprio dignas fadnore.' 
On the nature of the punishments that were employed, compare the Commen* 
tvcy on the law, in Hitter's edition (Leipsic, 1788), and Beue;not, torn. i. p. 143. 
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Christians, and which proved so effectual in exasperating (ho 
popalar mind, was transferred to the magicians.' 

The task of the Christian emperors in combating magic 
was, in truth, one of the most difficult that can be con- 
ceived; and all the penalties that Roman barbarity could 
d3vise, were unable to destroy practices which were the 
natural consequence of the prevailing credulity. As long a« 
men believed that they could easily ascertain the future, it 
was quite certain that curiosity would at length overpower 
fear. As long as they believed that a few simple rites could 
baffle their enemies, and enable them to achieve their most 
cherished desires, they would most unquestionably continue 
to practise them. Priests might fulminate their anathemas, 
and emperors multiply their penalties ; but scepticism, and 
not terrorism, was the one corrective for the evil. This 
scepticism was nowhere to be found. The populace never 
questioned for a moment the efficacy of magic. The pagan 
philosophers were all infatuated by the dreams of Neo-Pla- 
tonism, and were writing long books on the mysteries of 
Egypt, the hierarchy of spirits, and their intercourse with 
men. The Fathers, it is true, vehemently denounced magic, 
but they never seem to have had the faintest suspicion that it 
was a delusion. If Christianity had had nothing to oppose 
to the fascination of these forbidden rites, it would have been 
impossible to prevent the immense majority of the people 
irom reverting to them ; but, by a very natural process, a 

' Bcugnot, torn. i. p. 148. On the^e laws, M. Maury well saye, ' De la 
f )rtc se irouvaicnt atteints lea ministres du polythdisme les plus en credit, lei 
pratiques qui inspiraieut h, la superstition le plus de coufiance. * * * Bien 
des gens ne se souciaient plus de rendre aux dieux le culte l^gal et consacr^ ; 
mais les oracles, les augures, les presages, presque tous les pai'ens y recouraient 
avec confiance, et leur en enlever la possibility c^^tait leur d^pouiller de ce qui 
foisait leiur consolation et leur joie ' (pp. 117, 118). 
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Beries of conceptions were rapidly introduced into theology, 
which formed what may be termed a rival system of magic, 
in which the talismanic virtues of holy water, and of Chris- 
tian ceremonies, became a kind of counterpoise to the virtue 
of unlawful charms. It is very remarkable, however, that, 
wliilc these sacred talismans were indefinitely multiplied, the 
othei great fascination of magic, the power of predicting the 
future, was never claimed by the Christian clergy. If the 
theory of the writers of the eighteenth century had been 
correct ; if the superstitions that culminated in mediaevalism 
had been simply the result of the knavery of the clergy ; 
this would most certainly not have been the case. The 
Christian priests, like all other priests, would have pandered 
to the curiosity which was universal, and something analo- 
gous to the ancient oracles or auguries would have been in- 
corporated into the Church. Nothing of this kind took 
place, because the change which passed over theology was 
the result, not of imposture, but of a normal development. 
No part of Christianity had a tendency to develop into an 
oracular system; and had such a system arisen, it would 
have been the result of deliberate fraud. On the other hand,! 
there were many conceptions connected with the faith, es* 
pecially concerning the efficacy of baptismal water, which^ 
under the pressure of a materialising age, passed, by an easy 
and natural, if not legitimate transition, into a kind of fe- 
tishism, assimilating with the magical notions that were so 
universally diffused. 

St. Jerome, in his life of St. Hilarion, relates a miracle of 
that saint which refers to a period a few years after the death 
of Constantius, and which shows clearly the position that 
Christian ceremonies began to occupy with reference to 
magic. It appears that a Christian, named Italicus, was ac 
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oostomed to race horses against the pagan daumvir of Gaza« 
and that this latter personage invariably gained the victory, 
by means of magical rites, which stimulated his own horses, 
and paralysed those of his opponent. The Christian, in dc^ 
«pair, had recourse to St. Hilarion. The saint appears to 
have been, at first, somewhat startled at the application, and 
rather shrank from participating actively in horse-racing ; 
but Italicus at last persuaded him that the cause was worthy 
of his intervention, and obtained a bowl of water which 
Hilarion himself had consecrated, and which was, therefore, 
endowed with a peculiar virtue. At length the day of the 
races arrived. The chariots were placed side by side, and 
the spectators thronged the circus. As the signal for the 
start was given, Italicus sprinkled his horses with the holy 
water. Immediately the chariot of the Christian flew with 
a supernatural rapidity to the goal ; while the horses of his 
adversary faltered and staggered, as if they had been struck 
by an invisible hand. The circus rang with wild cries of 
wonder, of joy, or of anger. Some called for the death of 
the Christian magician, but many others abandoned pagan 
ism in consequence of the miracle.* 

The persecution which Constantius directed against the 
magicians was of course suspended under Julian, whose^ 
spirit of toleration, when we consider the age he lived in, the 
provocations he endured, and the intense religious zeal he 
manifested, is one of the most remarkable facts in history. 
He was passionately devoted to those forms of magic which 
the pagan religion admitted, and his palace was always 

' T'tto Sancti Hilarwnia. This miracle is related by Beugnot The whole 
life of St. Hilarion is crowded with prodigies that illustrate the view takeu fn 
the f ext Besides curing about two hundred persons in a little more than a 
month, driving away serpents, kc, we find the saint producing rain with tli« 
same facility as the later witches. 
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thronged with magicians. The consultation of the entrails, 
which Constantius had forbidden, was renewed at the coro- 
nation of Julian ; and it was reported among the Christians, 
that they presented, on that occasion, the form of a crosp, 
surmounted by a crown.* During the short reign of Jovian, 
the same tolerance seems to have continued ; but Yalentin- 
lan renewed the persecution, and made another law against 
* impious prayers and midnight sacrifices,' which were stil' 
offered.* This law excited so much discontent in Greece, 
where it was directly opposed to the established religion, 
that Yalentinian consented to its remaining inoperative in 
that province ; but, in other portions of the empire, fearful 
scenes of suffering and persecution were everywhere wit 
nessed.' In the East, Valens was persecuting, with impar* 
tial zeal, all who did not adopt the tenets of the Aiiau 
heresy. *The very name of philosopher,' as it has been 
said, became ' a title of proscription ; ' and the most trivial 
offences were visited with death. One philosopher was exe- 
cuted, because, in a private letter, he had exhorted his wife 
not to forget to crown the portal of the door. An old 
woman perished, because she endeavoured to allay the parox- 
ysms of a fever by magical songs. A young man, who im- 
,fagined that he could cure an attack of diarrhoea by touching 
alternately a marble pillar and his body, while he repeated 
tlic vowels, expiated this not very alarming superstition by 
torture and by death.* 

In reviewing these persecutions, which were direct o* I 
l)y the orthodox and by the Arians against magicians, wo 

* St Gregory Nazianzen (3rd oration against Julian). 

* Cod, Th,, Ub. ix. t xvi. L 7, &c. 
Maury, pp. 118, 119. 

* Ammianu: Marcolliniis. lib. xxix. c. 1, 2. 
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must carefully guard against some natural exaggerations. It 
would be very unfair to attribute directly to the leiiders of 
the Church the edicts that produced them. It would be stiJl 
more unfair to attribute to them the spirit in which those 
edicts were executed. Much allowance must be made for the 
personal barbarity of certain emperors and prefects ; for the 
rapacity which made them seek for pretexts by which they 
might confiscate the property of the wealthy ; and for the 
alarm that was created by every attempt to discover the 
successor to the throne. We have positive evidence that ono 
or other of these three causes was connected with most 
of the worst outbursts of persecution ; and we know, from 
earlier history, that persecutions for magic had taken piace 
on political as well as on religious grounds, long before 
Christianity had triumphed. We must not, again, measure 
the severity of the persecution by the precise language of the 
laws. If we looked simply at the written enactments, we 
should conclude that a considerable portion of the pagan 
worship was, at an early period, absolutely and universally 
suppressed. In practice, however, the law was constantly 
broken. A general laxity of administration had pervaded all 
parts of the empire, to an extent which the weakest modern 
governments have seldom exhibited. Popular prejudice ran 
counter to many of the enactments ; and the rulers frequently 
connived at their infraction. We find, therefore, that the 
application of the penalties that were decreed was irregular, 
fitful, and uncertain. Sometimes they were enforced with 
extreme severity. Sometimes the forbidden rites were prac- 
tised without disguise. Yery frequently, in one part of the 
empire persecution raged fiercely, while in another part it 
was imknown. When, however, all these qualifying circum- 
stances have been admitted, it remains clear that a series of 
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laws were tlirected against rites which were entirely innocu- 
oas, and which had been long universally practised, as parts 
of the pagan worship, for the purpose of sapping the religion 
from which they sprang. It is also clear that the ecclesiasti- 
cal Wjfrft_all ^^II^y^ in tha r^^Jhj o^ ^^f^Jsi^] and that they 
had vastly increased the popular sense of its enormity, by 
attributing to all the pagan rites a magical character. Under 
Theodosius, this phase of the history of magic terminated. 
In the beginning of his reign, that emperor contented him- 
self with reiterating the proclamations of his predecessors ; 
but he soon cast off all disguise, and prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, every portion of the pagan worship. 

Such was the policy pursued by the early Church towards 
the magicians. It exercised in some respects a very impor- 
tant influence upon later history. In the first place, a mass 
of tradition was formed which, in later ages, placed the 
reality of the crime above the possibility of doubt. In the 
second place, the nucleus of fact, around which the fables of 
the inquisitors were accumulated, was considerably enlarged. 
By a curious, but very natural transition, a great portion of 
the old pagan worship passed from the sphere of religion into 
that of^ magic. The country people continued, in secrecy 
and danger, to practise the rites of their forefathers. They 
were told that, by those rites, they were appealing to power- 
ful and malicious spirits ; and, after several generations, they 
came to believe what they were told, without, however, 
abandoning the practices that were condemned. It is easiei 
for superstitious men, in a superstitious age, to change all the 
notions that are associated with their rites, than to free theii 
minds from their influence. Religions never truly perish, 
except by a natural decay. In the towns, paganism had 
arrived at the last stage of decrepitude, when Christianity 
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arose ; and, tlienfore, in the towns, the victory of Christianity 
was prompt and decisive ; but, in the country, paganism still 
retained its vigour, and defied all the efforts of priests and 
magistrates to eradicate it. The invasion of the barbarians 
still further strengthened the pagan element, and at last a 
kind of compromise was effected. Paganism, as a distlii* t 
system, was annihilated, but its different elements continued 
to exist in a transfigured form, and under new names. Many 
portions of the system were absorbed by the new faith. 
They coalesced with the doctrines to which they bore most 
resemblance, gave those doctrines an extraordinary prom- 
inence in the. Christian system, and rendered them pecu- 
liarly acceptable and influential. Antiquarians have long 
since shown that, in almost every part of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, the traces of this amalgamation may be detected. 
Another portion of paganism became a kind of excrescence 
upon recognised Christianity. It assumed the form of in- 
numerable superstitious rites, which occupied an equivocal 
position, sometimes countenanced, and sometimes condemn- 
ed, hovering upon the verge of the faith, associated and 
intertwined with authorised religious practices, occasionally 
censured by councils, and habitually encouraged by the more 
ignorant ecclesiastics, and frequently attracting a more in- 
tense devotion than the regular ceremonies with which they 
were allied.* j A third portion continued in the form of 
magical rites, which were practised in defiance of persecu- 
tion and anathemas, and which contimied, after the nominal 
suppression of paganism, for nearly eight centuries.* T!ic?e 
rites, of course, only form one element, and perhaps ncft i 

' Many hundreds of these superstitions are examined hy Thiers. A great 
number also are ^ven in Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
" Michelet, La Sorcihe^ p. 36, note^ See also Maury. 
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very prominent one, in the system of witchcraft ; but any 
analysis which omitted to notice them would be imperfect. 
All those grotesque ceremonies which Shakspeare portrayed 
in Macbeth were taken from the old paganism. In numerous 
descriptions of the witches' sabbath, Diana and Herodias fire 
mentioned together, as the two most prominent figures; 
and among the articles of accusation brought against 
witches, we find enumerated many of the old practices of 
the augurs. 

In the sixth century, the victory of Christianity over! 
paganism, considered as an external system, and the corrup- 1 
tion of Christianity itself, were both complete ; and what are! 
justly termed the dark ages may be said to have begun. It 
seems, at first sight, a somewhat strange and anomalous fact 
that, during the period which elapsed between the sixth 
and thirteenth centuries, when superstitions were most nu* 
merous, and credulity most universal, the executions for 
sorcery should have been comparatively rare. There never^ 
had been a time, in which the minds of men were more 
completely imbued and moulded by supernatural concep- 
tions; or in which the sense of Satanic power and Satanic 
presence was more profound and universal. Many thousands 
of cases of possession, exorcisms, miracles, and apparitions 
of the Evil One were recorded. They were accepted with- 
out the faintest doubt, and had become the habitual field 
upon which the imagination expatiated. There was scarcely 
a great saint who had not, on some occasion, encountered a 
visible manifestation of an evil spirit. Sometimes the devil 
appeared as a grotesque and hideous animal, sometimes as a 
black man, sometimes as a beautiful woman, sometimes as a 
Driest haranguing in the pulpit, sometimes as an angel of 
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light, and sometimes in a still holier form.' Yet, strange as 
it may now appear, these conceptions, though intensely 
believed and intensely realised, did not create any great 
I degree of terrorism. The very multiplication of supersti- 
j lions had proved their corrective. It was firmly believed 
lliat the arch-fiend was for ever hovering about the Cliris 
tiaii; but it was also believed that the sign of the cross, or a 
few drops of holy water, or the name of Mary, could put him 
to an immediate and ignominious flight. The lives of the 
saints were crowded with his devices, but they represent 
him as uniformly vanquished, humbled, and contemned. 
Satan himself, at the command of Cyprian, had again and 
again assailed an unarmed and ignorant maiden, who had 
devoted herself to religion. He had exhausted all the powers 
of sophistry in obscuring the virtue of virginity, and all the 
resources of archangelic eloquence in favour of a young and 
noble pagan who aspired to the maiden's hand; but the 
simple sign of the cross exposed every sophism, quenched 
every emotion of terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 
baffled and dismayed, to the magician who had sent him." 
Legions of devils, drawn up in ghastly array, surrounded the 
church towards which St. Maur was moving, and obstructed, 
with menacing gestures, the progress of the saint ; but a few 
words of exorcism scattered them in a moment through the 
air. A ponderous stone was long shown, in the Church of 
St. Sabina at Rome, which the devil, in a moment of despair- 

' On the appearances of the devil m the form of Christ, see the tract b? 
Gerson in the Malleus Male/.^ vol. iL p. 11 ; and also Ignatius Lupus, in EdicL 
8. InqumHonia (1603), p. 185. 

' See this story very amusingly told, on the authority of Nicephoras, in 
Biusfeldius de Co.ifesaionibus Malejieorum (Treves, 1691), pp. 466-467. St 
Gregory Nazianzen mentions (Oration xviii) that St. Cyprian had been a 
magician. 
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iiig passion, had flung at St. Dominick, vainly lioping to 
crush a head that was sheltered by the guardian angel. The 
Gospel of St. John suspended around the neck, a rosary, a 
relic of Christ or of a saint, any one of the thousand talis- 
mans that were distributed among the faithful, sufliced to 
baffle the utmost efforts of diabolical malice. The conse- 
quence of this teaching was a condition of thought, which is 
so far removed from that which exists in the present day, 
that it is only by a strong exertion of the imagination that 
we can conceive it. What may be called the intellectual 
basis of witchcraft, existed to the fullest extent. All those 
conceptions of diabolical presence, all that predisposition 
towards the miraculous, which acted so fearfully upon the 
imaginations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies, existed ; 
but the implicit faith, the boundless and triumphant credulity 
with which the virtue of ecclesiastical rites was accepted, 
rendered them comparatively innocuous. If men had been a 
little loss superstitious, the effects of their superstition would 
have been much more terrible. It was firmly believed that 
any one who deviated from the strict line of orthodoxy must 
soon succumb beneath the power of Satan ; but as there was 
no spirit of rebellion or of doubt, this persuasion did not pro- 
duce any extraordinary terrorism. 

Amid all this strange teaching, there ran, however, one 
vein of a darker character. The more terrible phenomena of 
nature were entirely unmoved b^ exorcisms and sprinklings, 
and they were invariably attributed to supernatural interposi 
t ion. In every nation it has been believed, at an early period, 
lliat pestilences, famines, comets, rainbows, eclipses, and other 
rare and startling phenomena, were effected, not by the ordi- 
nary sequence of natural laws, but by the direct intervention 
of si)irits. In this manner, the predisposition towards the 
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miraculous, which is the characteristic of all semi-civilised 
Dations, has been perpetuated, and the clergy have also 
frequently identified these phenomena with acts of rebellion 
against themselves. The old Catholic priests were consum- 
mate masters of these arts, and every rare natural event was, 
in the middle ages, an occasion for the most intense terrorUm. 
'llins, in the eighth century, a fearful famine afflicted France, 
and was generally represented as a consequence of the repug- 
nance which the French people manifested to the payment 
of tithes.* In the ninth century, a total eclipse of the sun 
struck terror through Europe, and is said to have been one 
of the causes of the death of a French king.* In the tenth 
century a similar phenomenon put to flight an entire army.' 
More than once, the apparition of a comet filled Europe with 
an almost maddening terror ; and, whenever a noted person 
was struck down by sudden illness, the death was attributed 
to sorcery. 

The natural result, I think, of such modes of thought 
would be, that the notion of sorcery should be very commoq, 
but that the fear of it should not pass into an absolute mania. 
Credulity was habitual and universal, but religious terrorism 
was fitful and transient. We need not, therefore, be. sur- 
prised that sorcery, though very familiar to the minds of 
men, did not, at the period I am referring to, occupy that 
prominent position which it afterwards assumed. The idea of • 
a formal compact with the devil had not yet been formed ; but 
most of the crimes of witchcraft were recognised, anathema* 
tised, and punished. Thus, towards the end of the sixth 
century, a son of Fredegonda died after a short illness ; and 

» Garinet, p. 38. » Ibid. p. 42. 

' Buckle's But. vol L p. 346 (note), where an immense amomit of evidence 
on the subject b) given. > 
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Dumbers of women were put to the most prolonged and 
excruciating torments, and at last burnt or broken on the 
wheel, for having caused, by incantations, the death of the 
prince.* In Germany, the Codex de Mathematids et Male- 
ficiia ' long continued in force, as did the old Salic law on 
the same subject in France. Charlemagne enacted new and 
very stnngent laws, condemning sorcerers to death, and 
great numbers seem to have perished in his reign.* Hail 
and thunderstorms were almost universally attributed to 
their devices, though one great ecclesiastic of the ninth 
century — ^Agobard, archbishop of Lyons — ^had the rare merit 
of opposing the popular belief* 

There existed, too, all through the middle ages, and even 
as late as the seventeenth century, the sect of the Cabalists, 
who were especially persecuted as magicians. It is not easy 
to obtain any very clear notion of their mystic doctrines, 
which long exercised an extraordinary fascination over many 
minds, and which captivated the powerful and daring intel- 
lects of Cardan, Agrippa, and Paracelsus. They seem to 
have comprised many traditions that had been long current 
among the Jews, mixed with much of the old Platonic 
doctrine of demons, and with a large measure of pure natu- 
ralism. With a degree of credulity, which, in our age, 
would be deemed barely compatible with sanity, but which 
was then perfectly natural, was combined some singularly 

' Garinet, pp. 14, 16. 

* ThiB was the title of the Roman code I have reviewed. Mathematics 
was the name given to astrologers : as a law of Diocletian put it, * Artem geo> 
met I ise disci atque exerceri publice interest. Ars autem mathematica damna- 
b lis est et interdicta omnino.* 

* Garinet, p. 39. 

* Garinet, p. 45. He also saved the lives of some Cabalists. He was an- 
fortunately one of the chief persecutors of the Jews in his time. Bedamde^ 
Hi»t. des JtUfs, pp. 88, 87. 

5 
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bold scepticism ; and, probably, a greater amoant was yeilecl 
under the form of allegories than was actually avowed. The 
Cabalists believed in the existence of spirits of nature, em- 
bodiments or representatives of the four elements, sylphSi 
falamanders, gnomes, and ondines, beings of far more than 
luDimn excellence, but mortal, and not untinctured by human 
frailty. To rise to intercourse with these elemental spirits of 
nature was the highest aim of the philosopher. He who 
would do so, must sever himself from the common course of 
life. He must purify his soul by fasting and celibacy, by 
patient and unwearied study, by deep communion with 
nature and with nature's laws. He must learn, above all, to 
look down with contempt upon the angry quarrels of oppos- 
ing creeds ; to see in each religion an aspect of a continuous 
law, a new phase and manifestation of the action of the 
spirits of nature upon mankind. 

It is not difficult to detect the conception which underlies 
this teaching. As, however, no religious doctrine can resist 
the conditions of the age, these simple notions were soon 
encrusted and defaced by so many of those grotesque and 
material details, which invariably resulted from medisBval. 
habits of thought, that it is only by a careful examination 
that their outlines can be traced. It was believed that it 
was possible for philosophers to obtain these spirits in literal 
marriage; and that such a union was the most passionate 
desire of the spirit-world. It was not only highly gratifying 
for both parties in this world, but greatly improved their 
[iiospects for the next. The sylph, though she lived for 
many centuries, was mortal, and had in herself no hope of a 
future life ; but her human husband imparted to her his own 
immortality, unless he was one of the reprobate, in which 
•\asc he was saved from the pangs of hell by participating in 
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the mortality of his bride. This general conception was 
elaborated in great detail, and was applied to the history of 
the Fall, and to the mythology of paganism, on both of 
which subjects the orthodox tenets were indignantly spumed. 
Scarcely any one seems to have doubted the reality of these 
spirits, or that they were accustomed to reveal themselves to 
mankind ; and the coruscations of Aurora are said to havo 
been attributed to the flashings of their wings.* Thie only 
question was, concerning their nature. According to the 
Cabalists, they were pure and virtuous. According to the 
orthodox, they were the incubi who were spoken of by St. 
Augustine ; and all who had commerce with them were de- 
servedly burnt." 

The history of the Cabalists furnishes, I think, a striking 
instance of the aberrations of a spirit of free-thinking in an 
age which was not yet ripe for its reception. When the very 
opponents of the Church were so completely carried away 
by the tide, and were engrossed with a mythological system 
as absurd as the wildest legends of the hagiology, it is not 
at all surprising that the philosophers who arose in the ranks 
of orthodoxy should have been extremely credulous^ and 
that their conceptions should have been characterised by the 

' Garinet, p. 36. This, however, is doubtful. Herder mentions that the 
Greenlanders believe the Aurora to be formed by spirits dancing and playing 
ball 

' On the Hebrew Cabala, see the learned work of M. Franck, and on the 
notions in the middle ages, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ia 
Comte de OabaHs. Plancey, DicL Infernale^ art. Cabale. All the heathen 
^odd were supposed to be sylphs or other aerial spirits. Vesta was the wife 
of Noah— Zoroaster, her son, otherwise called Japhet The sin of Adam was 
deserting the sylph for his wife, and the story of the apple was allegorical, &c. 
This lost notion appears to have been a relic of Manichsism, and was very 
common among the heretics of the tenth and eleventh centuries (Matter, HiU, 
du OnoBUciume^ tom. iii. pp. 269, 260). Paracelsus was one of the prindpaf 
jiaserters of the existence )f the sylphs, &c. 
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coarsest materialism. AmoDg the verj fenf men who, in 
some slight degree, cnltivated profane literature daring the 
period I am referring to. a prominent place most be assigned 
to Michael Psellns. This voluminous author, though he is 
now, I imagine, very little read, still retains a certain po- 
sition in literary history, as almost the only Byzantine writer 
of reputation who appeared for some centuries. Towards 
the close of the eleventh century he wrote his dialogue on 
* The Operation of Demons ; ' which is, in a great measure, 
an exposition of the old Neo-Platonic doctrine of the hie- 
rarchy of spirits, but which also throws considerable light on 
the modes of thought prevailing in his time. He assures us 
that the world was full of demons, who were very frequently 
appearing among his countrymen, and who manifested their 
presence in many different ways. He had himself never seen 
one, but he was well acquainted with persons who had act- 
ual intercourse with them. His principal authority was a 
Grecian, named Marcus, who had at one time disbelieved in 
apparitions ; but who, having adopted a perfectly solitary 
life, had been surrounded by spirits whose habits and ap- 
pearance he most minutely described. Having thus amassed 
considerable information on the subject, Psellus proceeded 
to digest it into a philosophical system, connecting it with 
the teachings of the past, and unfolding the laws and opera- 
tions of the spirit world. He lays it down as a fundamental 
position that all demons have bodies. This, he says, is the 
necessary inference from the orthodox doctrine that they en- 
dure the torment of fire.' Their bodies, however, are not, 
like those of men and animals, cast into an unchangeable 
mould. They are rather like the clouds, refined and subtle 

' This was a yery old notion. St Basil seems to have muntained it ver] 
itrongly. Gudwortb*s Int System, vol. ii p. b48. 
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matter, capable of assumlDg any fcrtn, and penetrating into 
any orifice. The horrible tortures they endure in their place 
of punishment have rendered them extremely sensitive to 
suffering ; and they continually seek a temperate and some* 
If hat moist warmth in order to allay their pangs. It is for 
this reason that they so frequently enter into men and ani- 
mals. Possession appears to have been quite frequent, and 
madness was generally regarded as one of its results. Psel- 
lus, however, mentions that some physicians formed an ex- 
ception to the prevailing opinions, attributing to physical 
what was generally attributed to spiritual causes, an aberra- 
tion which he could only account for by the materialism 
which was so general in their profession. He mentions inci- 
dentally the exploits of incubi as not unknown, and enters 
into a long disquisition about a devil who was said to be ac- 
quainted with Armenian. ^ 
We find then that, all through the middle ages, most of 
the crimes that were afterwards collected by the inquisitors 
in the treatises on witchcraft were known ; and that many 
of them were not unfrequently punished. At the same time 
the executions, during six centuries, were probably not as 
numerous as those which often took place during a single 
decade of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
twelfth century, however, the subject passed into an entirely 
new phase. The conception of a witch, as we now conceive 
it — ^that is to say, of a woman who had entered into a delib- 
erate compact with Satan, who was endowed with the power / 
of working mii*acles whenever she pleased, and who was con- 
tinually transported through the air to the Sabbath, where 
ihe paid her homage to the Evil One — ^first appeared.* The 

' Maury, p. 186. 
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panic created hj the beliet advanced at first slowly, lint 
afler a time with a fearfally accelerated rapidity. Tlion- 
sands of victims were sometimes burnt alive in a few yeara. 
Every country in Europe was stricken with the wildest 
panic. Hundreds of the ablest judges were selected for the 
extirpation of the crime. A vast literature was creatoil on 
the subject, and it was not until a considerable portion of 
the eighteenth century had passed away, that the executions 
finally ceased.' 

I shall now endeavour to trace the general causes which 
produced this outburst of superstition. We shall find, I 
think, that in this as in its earlier phases, sorcery was closely 
connected with the prevailing modes of thought on religious 
subjects ; and that its history is one of the most faithful in* 
dications of the laws of religious belief in their relation to 
the progress of civilisation. 

The more carefully the history of the centuries prior to 
\ the Reformation is studied, the more evident it becomes that 
the twelfth century forms the great turning point of the 
European intellect. Owing to many complicated causes, 
which it would be tedious and difficult to trace, a general 
revival of Latin literature had then taken place, which pro- 
foundly modified the intellectual condition of Europe, and , 
which, therefore, implied and necessitated a modification of / 
%l\e popular belief For the first time for many centuries, we | 
find a feeble spirit of doubt combating the spiiit of credu- / 
lity ; a curiosity for purely secular knowledge replacing, in , 
some small degree, the passion for theology ; and, as a con- \ 
sequence of these things, a diminution of the contemptuous / 

' The last judicial execution in Europe was, I believe, in Switzerland, is 
1782 (Michelet^s Sordhe^ p 415) ; the last law on the subject, the Irish Statute 
which was not repealed till 1821. 
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hatred with which all who were external to Chribtianity had 
been regarded. In every department of thought and of 
knowledge, there was manifested a vague disquietude, a spirit 
of restless and feverish anxiety, that contrasted strangely 
with the preceding torpor. The long slumber of untroubled 
orthodoxy was broken by many heresies, which, though 
often repressed, seemed in each succeeding century to ac- 
quire new force and consistency. Manichseism, which had 
for some time been smouldering in the Church, burst into a 
fierce flame among the Albigenses, and was only quenched 
by that fearftil massacre in which tens of thousands were 
murdered at the instigation of the priests. Then it was that 
the standard of an impartial philosophy was first planted by 
Abelard in Europe, and the minds of the learned distracted 
by subtle and perplexing doubts concerning the leading doc- 
trines of the faith. Then, too, the teachings of a stem and 
uncompromising infidelity flashed forth from Seville and 
from Cordova ; and the form of Averroes began to assume 
those gigantic proportions, which, at a later period, over- 
shadowed the whole intellect of Europe, and almost per- 
suaded some of the ablest men that the reign of Antichrist 
had begun.* At the same time, the passion for astrology, 
and for the fatalism it implied, revived with the revival of 

*■ For the history of this very remarkable movement, see the able es^ay of 
Renan on Averroes. Among the Mahometans the panic was so great, that 
the theologians pronounced logic and philosophy to be the two great encmief 
of their profession, and ordered all books on those dangerous subjects to b« 
*nimt Among the Christians, St. Thomas Aquinas devoted his genius to the 
controversy ; and, for two or three centuries, most of the great works in 
Christendom bore some marks of Averroes. M. Kenan has collected some 
curious evidence from the Italian painters of the fourteenth century, of the 
prominence Averroes had assumed in the popular mind. The three prin- 
cipal figures in Orcagna's picture of Hell, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, art 
Mahomet, Antichrist, and Averroes. 
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pagaD learning, and penetrated into the halls of nobles and 
the palaces of kings. Every doubt, every impulse of rebel- 
lion against ecclesiastical authority, above all, every hereti- 
cal opinion, was regarded as the direct instigation of Satan, 
wid their increase as the measure of his triumph. Yet these 
^/things were now gathering darkly all around. Europe was 
beginning to enter into that inexpressibly painful period in 
which men have learned to doubt, but have not yet learned 
to regard doubt as innocent ; in which the new mental activ- 
ity produces a variety of opinions, while the old credulity 
persuades them that all but one class of opinions are the sug- 
gestions of the devil. The spirit of rationalism was yet un- 
born ; or if some faint traces of it may be discovered in the 
teachings of Abelard, it was at least far too weak to allay 
\ the panic. There was no independent enquiry; no confi- 
dence in an honest research ; no disposition to rise above 
dogmatic systems or traditional teaching; no capacity for 
enduring the sufferings of a suspended judgment. The 
Church had cursed the human intellect by cursing the doubts 
that are the necessary consequence of its exercise. She had 
curbed even the moral faculty by asserting the guilt of hon- 
est error. 

It is easy to perceive that, in such a state of thought, the 
conception of Satanic presence must have assumed a peculiar 
yprominence, and have created a peculiar terror. Multitudev 
\ / were distracted by doubts, which they sought in vain to re 
press, and which they firmly believed to be the suggestions 
of the devil. Their horror of pagans and Mahometans 
diminished more and more, as they acquired a relish for the 
philosophy of which the first, or the physical sciences oi 
wliich the second were the repositories. Every step in 
knowledge increased their repugnance to the coarse matenal 
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Mm which was prevalent, and every generation rendered the 
general intellectual tendencies more manifestly hosti^.e to the 
Chuich. On the other hand, that Church presented an 
aspect of the sternest inflexibility. Rebellion and doubt 
were, in her eyes, the greatest of all crimes ; and her doo- 
*riue oi evil spirits and of the future world supplied her 
with engines of terrorism which she was prepared to employ 
to the uttermost. Accordingly we find that, about the 
twelfth century, the popular teaching began to assume a 
sterner and more solemn cast, and the devotions of the 
people to be more deeply tinctured by fanaticism. The old 
confidence which had almost toyed with Satan, and in the 
very exuberance of an unfaltering faith had mocked at his 
devices, was exchanged for a harsh and gloomy asceticism. 
The aspect of Satan became more formidable, and the aspect 
of Christ became less engaging. Till the close of the tenth 
century, the central figure of Christian art had been usually 
represented as a very young man, with an expression of un- 
troubled gentleness and calm resting on his countenance, and 
engaged in miracles of mercy. The parable of the Good 
Shepherd, which adorns almost every chapel in the Cata- 
combs, was still the favourite subject of the painter ; and 
the sterner representations of Christianity were compara- 
tively rare. In the eleventh century, all this began to 
change. The Good Shepherd entirely disappeared, the 
miracles of mercy became less frequent, and were replaced 
by the details of the Passion and the terroi-s of the La* t 
Judgment. The countenance of Christ became sterner, ohl- 
er, and more mournful. About the twelfth century, this 
cliange becjame almost universal. From this period, writes 
one of the most learned of modern archaeologists, ' Christ 
appears more and more melancholy, and often truly terribJe. 
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It is, indeed, the rex tremendse majestatis of oai Dies Irm, 
It is almost the God of the Jews making fear the beginning 
of wisdom.' * In the same age, we tind the scourgings and 
the * minutio monachi ' — the practice of constant bleedings — 
rising into general use in the monasteries ; ' and, soon after, 
the Flagellants arose, whose stem discipline and passionate 
laments over prevailing iniquity directed the thoughts of 
multitudes to subjects that were well calculated to inflame 
their imaginations. Almost at the same time, religious per« 
flecntion, which had been for many centuries almost unknown, 
amid the calm of orthodoxy, was revived and stimulated 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century. Innocent DX 
instituted the Inquisition, and issued the first appeal to 
princes to employ their power for the suppression of heresy ; 
and, in the course of the following century, the new tribunal 
was introduced ; or, at least, executions for heresy had taken 
place in several great countries in Europe. 

The terrorism which was thus created by the conflict 
b/etween an immutable Church and an age in which th^re 
Vwas some slight progress, and a real, though faint spirit of 
rebellion, gradually filtered down to those who were far too 
ignorant to become heretics. The priest in the pulpit or in 
the confessional; the monk in his intercourse with the 

* Didron, Iconographie ChrSHenne, ffistoire de Dieu (Paris, 1843), p. 262. 
Bee, however, for the whole history of this very remarkable transition, pp. 
955-273. To this I may add, that about the thirteenth century, the represen* 
tations of Satan underwent a corresponding change, and became both more 
terrible and more grotesque (Maury, Legendes PieuseSy p. 136). The more the 
subject is examined, the more evident it becomes that, before the invention of 
printing, painting was the most faithful mirror of the popular mind ; and that 
there was scarcely an intellectual movement that it did not reflect On the 
general terrorism of this period, see Michelet, Hiatoire de France^ torn. lii. ppt 
145, 141. 

'Madden, vol. i. pp. 359-895* Cabanis, RapporU Physiques et Miraiti 
tom ii. pp. 77-79. 
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peasant ; the Flagellant, hj his mournful hymns, and by the 
spectacle of his macerations ; above all, the inquisitor, by his 
judgments, communicated to the lower classes a sense of 
Satanic presence and triumph, which they naturally applied 
to the order of ideas with which they were most conversant. 
1 1 an age which was still grosslv ignorant and credulous, the 
popular faith was necessarily ^1 of grotesque superstitions, 
which faithfully reflected the general tone and colouring of 
religious teaching, though they often went far beyond its 
limits. These superstitions had once consisted, for the most 
part, in wild legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, and drag- 
ons ; of miracles of saints, conflicts in which the devil took a 
prominent part, but was invariably defeated, or illustrations 
of the boundless eflBcacy of some charm or relic. About the 
twelfth century they began to assume a darker hue, and the 
imaginations of the people revelled in the details of the 
witches' Sabbath, and in the awful power of the ministers of / 
Satan. The inquisitors traversed Europe, proclaiming that 
the devil was operating actively on all sides; and among 
their very first victims were persons who were accused of 
sorcery, and who were, of course, condemned.* Such con- 
demnations could not make the belief in the reality of the 
crime more unhesitating than it had been, but they had a 
direct tendency to multiply the accusations. The imagina- 
tions of the people were riveted upon the subject. A con- 
tagious terror was engendered. Some, whose minds were 
tlioroughly diseased, persuaded themselves that they were in^ / 
communion with Satan ; all had an increasing predispositior 
to see Satanic agency around them. 

To these things should be added a long series of social 
and political events, into which it is needless to enter, for 

' Garinet, p. 75. 
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J they have very lately been painted with matchless vividnesi 
by one of the greatest of living writers.* A sense of inse- 
curity and wretchedness, often rising to absolute despair, had 
peen diffused among the people, and had engendered the 
dark imaginations, and the wild and rebellious passions, 
^ hich. in a superstitious age, are their necessary conconii* 
tants. It has always been observed by the inquisitors that a 
large proportion of those who were condemned to the flames 
were women, whose lives had been clouded by some great 
sorrow; and that music, which soothes the passions, and 
allays the bitterness of regret, had an extraordinary power 
over the possessed.* 

Under the influences which I have attempted to trace, 
the notion of witchcraft was reduced to a more definite form, 
and acquired an increasing prominence in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Most of the causes that produced it 
advanced by their very nature with an accelerating force, 
and the popular imagination became more and more fasci- 
nated by the subject. In the fourteenth century, an event 
occurred which was well calculated to give a fearftil impulse 
/to the terrorism ; and which may, indeed, be justly regarded 
/ as one of the most appalling in the history of humanity. I 
y allude, of course, to the black death. A great German phy- 
sician has lately investigated, with much skill and learning, 
the history of that time ; and he has recorded his opinion 
that, putting aside all exaggerated accounts, the number of 
those who died of the pestilence during the six years of it a 
continuance, may be estimated, by a very moderate computa- 
tion, at twenty -five millions, or a fourth part of the inhabit- 
ants of Europe.' Many great towns lost far more than half 

* Michelet, La Sorciere, ' Binsfeldius, p. 1 66. 

' Becker's Epidemin rf the Middle Agfs^ p. 29. Boccaccio wituessed and 
desciihed this pestilence. 
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tlicir population ; many country districts were almost de- 
populated. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive an event fitted 
to a(tt with a more terrific force upon the imaginations of 
men. Even in our own day. we know how great a degree 
oi religious terror is inspired by a pestilence ; but, in an age 
when the supernatural character of disease was universally 
believed, an affliction of such unexampled magnitude pro* 
duced a consternation which almost amounted to madness. 
One of its first effects was an enormous increase of the 
wealth of the clergy by the legacies of the terror-stricken 
victims. The sect of the Flagellants, which had been for a 
century unknown, reappeared in tenfold numbers, and almost 
every part of Europe resounded with their hymns. Then, 
too, arose the dancing mania of Flanders and Germany, when 
thousands assembled with strange cries and gestures, overaw- 
ing by their multitudes all authority, and proclaiming, amid 
their wild dances and with shrieks of terror, the power and 
the triumph of Satan.* It has been observed that this form 
of madness raged with an especial violence in the diocoses of 
Cologne and Treves, in which witchcraft was afterwards most 
prevalent.' In Switzerland and in some parts of Germany 
the plague was ascribed to the poison of the Jews; and 
though the Pope made a noble effort to dispel the illusion, 
immense numbers of that unhappy race were put to death. 
Some thousands are said to have perished in Mayence alone. 
More generally, it was regarded as a divine chastisement, or 
ns an evidence of Satanic power; and the most grotesque 

' Hecker, p. 82. The dancers often imagined thempelves to be immersed 
Bk a stream of blood. They were habitually exorcised. 

' There U still an annual festival near Treves in commemoration of th« 
epiflfsmic Madden, toI. i. p. 420. 
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explanations were hazarded. Boots with pointed toes had 
been lately introduced, and were supposed by many to have 
been peculiarly offensive to the Almighty.* What, however, 
we have especially to observe is, that the trials for witchcraft 
multiplied with a fearful rapidity.' 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they may be said 
lo have reached their climax. The aspect which Europe 
then presented was that of universal anarchy and universal 
terrorism. The intellectual influences which had been long 
corroding the pillars of the Church had done theii* work, 
and a fearful moral retrogression, aggravated by the newly- 
acquired ecclesiastical wealth, accompanied the intellectual 
advance. Yet, over all this chaos, there was one great con- 
ception dominating unchanged. It was the sense of sin and 
Satan ; of the absolute necessity of a correct dogmatic sys- 
tem to save men from the agonies of hell. The Church, 
which had long been all in all to Christendom, was heaving 
in what seemed the last throes of dissolution. The bounda- 
ries of religious thought were all obscured. Conflicting 
tendencies and passions were raging with a tempestuous vio* 
lence, among men who were absolutely incapable of enduring 
an intellectual suspense, and each of the opposing sects pro^ 
claimed its distinctive doctrines essential to salvation. 
Doubt was almost universally regarded as criminal, and 

* Hecker, p. 82. 

* Ennemoserf Hist, of MaffiCy vcIL ii. p. 150. 

I may here notice, by way of illustration, two facts in the history of art 
The iirst is, that those ghastly pictures of the dance of death, which we<t after 
wards so popular, and which represented an imaginative bias of such a wild 
and morbid power, began In the fourteenth century (Peignot sur lea Danses det 
ifortSy pp. 26-31). The second is, that in this same century the bas-reliefs on 
cathedrals frequently represent m;n kneeling down before the devil, and 
devoting themsitves to him as bis servants (Martonne, PUU d» Mw/en Affe^ 
p. 187). 
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error as damnable ; yet the first was the necessary condition, 
and the second the probable consequence, of enquiry. To 
tally unaccustomed to independent reasoning, bewildered by 
the vast and undefined fields of thought from which the op- 
posing arguments were drawn ; with a profound sense of the 
absolute nfscessity of a correct creed, and of the constant 
action of Satan upon the fluctuations of the will and of the 
judgment ; distracted and convulsed by colliding sentiments, 
which an unenlightened psychology attributed to spiritual 
inspiration, and, above all, parched with a burning longing 
for certainty ; the minds of men drifted to and fro under the 
influence of the wildest terror. None could escape the 
movement. It filled all Europe with alarm, permeated with 
its influence aU forms of thought and action, absorbed every 
element of national life into its ever-widening vortex. 

There certainly never has been a movement which, in its 
ultimate results, has contributed so largely to the emancipa- 
tion of thehjusxajuaaixxd from all superstitious terrors as the 
Reformation. It formed a multitude of churches, in which 
the spirit of qualified and partial scepticism that had long 
been a source of anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, and 
Ihj allied with the spirit of order. It rejected an immense 
proportion of the dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions that 
had almost covered the whole field of religion, and rendered 
]>ossible that steady movement by which theology has since 
then been gravitating towards the moral faculty. It, above all, 
iliininished the prominence of the clergy, and thus prepared 
the way for that general secularisation of the European in- 
tellect, which is such a marked characteristic of modern civil 
isation. Yet, inappreciably great as are these blessings, it 
would be idle to deny that, for a time, the Reformation ag- 
gravated the very evils it was intended to correct. It was. 
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for a time, merely an exchange of mastera. The Protestant 
aeeerted the neceBshy and the certainty of Mb distinctive ^ 
doctrines, as dogmatically and authoritatively as the Calho-^ 
lie He believed in his own infallibility quite as firmly bb | 
his opponent believed in the infallibility of the Pope. It is ' 
only by a very slow process that the human mind can 
emerge fi-om a system of error; and the virtue of dogmas 
had been so ingrained in all religious thought, by the teach- 
ing of more than twelve centuries, that it required a long 
and painful discipline to weaken what is not yet destroyed. 
The nature of truth, the limits of human faoulties, the laws 
of probabilities, and the conditions that are essential for an 
impartial research, were subjects with which even the most 
advanced minds were then entirely unfamiliar. There was, 
indeed, much cultivation of logic, considered in its most nar- 
row sense ; but there was no such thing as a comprehensive 
view of the whole field of nientah^cienci^Bfche laws and 
limits of the reason. There^u^Kgo, no c^^etion that the 
reason should be applied ^^^^^Hlepartment of theology, 
with the same mifiinching^^^^Hras to any other form of 
speculation. Faith always presented to the mind the idea 
of an abnonnal intellectual condition, of the subversion or 
suspension of the critical faculties. It sometimes comprised 
more than this, but it always included this. Il was the op- 
posite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. Wliat irreverent 
men called credulity, reverent men called faith ; and al- 
llioiigh one word was more respectful than the other, yet 
ihe two words were with most men strictly synonymoiia 
Some of the Protestants added other and moral ideas to the 
word, but they firmly retained the intellectual idea. As 
long as such a conception existed, a period of religious con- 
vulsion was necessarily a period of extreme suffeiing and 
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terror ; and lliere can be little doubt that the Reformation 
was, in consequence, the most painful of all the transitions 
through which the human intellect has passed. \/ 

If the reader has seized the spirit of the Q^egoing re 
marks, he will already have perceived their application to 
the history of witchcraft. In order that men should believe 
/n witches, their intellects must have been familiarised with 
the conceptions of Satanic power and Satanic presence, and 
they must regard these things with an unfaltering belief In 
order that witchcraft should be prominent, the imaginations 
of men must have been so forcibly directed to these articles 
of belief, as to tinge and govern the habitual current of 
their thoughts, and to produce a strong disposition to see 
Satanic agency around them. A long train of cu*cumstances, 
which culminated in the Reformation, had diffused through 
Christendom a religious terror which gradually overcast the 
horizon of thought, creating a general uneasiness as to the 
future of the Church, and an intense and vivid sense of Sa- 
tanic presence. These influences were, it is true, primarily 
connected with abstruse points of speculative belief, but they 
acted in a twofold manner upon the grosser superstitions of 
the people. Although the illiterate cannot follow the more 
intricate speculations of their teachers, they can, as I have 
said, catch the general tone and character of thought which 
these speculations produce, and they readily apply them to 
tlieir own sphere of thought. Besides this, the upper classes^ 
being filled with a sense of Satanic presence, will be dis- 
posed to believe in the reality of any history of witchcraft, 
rhey will, therefore, prosecute the witches, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, stimulate the delusion. When the belief 
is confined to the lower class, its existence will be languish* 

ing and unprofrressive. But when legislators denounce it in 
6 



their laws, and popen in their bulls ; when priests inveigb 
against it in tbeir pulpits, and inquisitors bnm thoiiaandfi at 
the stake, the imaginations of men will be inflamed, the tei> 
ror will prove contagious, and the consequent delusions be 
multiplied. Now, popes and legislators, priests and inqni^i 
U>rfi, will do these things just in proportion to the firmnet-j 
of their belief in the conceplious I have noticed, and to the 
intensity with which their imaginations have been directed 
to those conceptions by religious terrorism. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence upon 
witchcraft of the modes of thought which the Keformation 
for a time sustained in the life of Luther. No single feature 
was more clearly marked in his character than an intense and 
passionate sense of sin. He himself often described, in the 
most graphic language, how, in the seclusion of hia monastery 
at Wittenberg, he had passed under the very shadow of 
death, how the gales of hell seemed to open beneath his feet, 
and the sense of hopeless wretchedness to make life itself a 
burden. While oppressed by the keenest sense of moral un- 
worthincss, he was distracted by intellectual doubt. He only 
arrived at the doctrines of PTOtestaotism after a long and dif- 
ficult enquiry, struggling slowly through successive phasea 
of belief, uncheered for many years by one word of sym- 
pathy, and oscillating painfally between opposing conclu- 
sions. Like all m.en of vivid imagination who are so circum- 
stanced, a theological atmosphere was formed about his 
riihid, and became the medium thi'ough which every event 
w:is contemplated. He was subject to numerous sti-ange 
hallucinations and vibrations of judgment, which he in- 
variably attributed to the direct action of Satan. Satan be- 
■pame, in consequence, the dominating conception of hia lifa 
to every critical event, in every mental perturbation, be re 
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sognised Satanic power. In the monastery of Wittenberg, 
he constantly beard the Devil making a noise in the cloisters ; 
and became at last so accustomed to the fact, that he related 
that, on one occasion, having been awakened by the soun<l, 
he perceived that it was only the Devil, and accordingly 
went to sleep again. The black stain in the castle of Wart- 
burg still marks the place where he flung an ink-bottle at 
the Devil. In the midst of his long and painful hesitation ouf. 
the subject of transubstantiation, the Devil appeared to him, 
and suggested a new argument. In such a state of mind, he 
naturally accepted, with implicit faith, every anecdote of 
Satanic miracles. He told how an aged minister had been 
interrupted, in the midst of his devotions, by a devil who 
was grunting behind him like a pig. At Torgau, the Devil 
broke pots and basins, and flung them at the minister's head, 
and at last drove the minister's wife and servants half crazy 
out of the house. On another occasion, the Devil appeared 
in the law courts, in the character of a leading barrister, 
whose place he is said to have filled with the utmost pro- 
priety. Fools, deformed persons, the blind and the dumb, 
were possessed by devils. Physicians, indeed, attempted to 
explain these infirmities by natural causes ; but those physi- 
cians were ignorant men ; they did not know all the power 
of Satan. Every form of disease might be produced by 
Satan, or by his agents, the witches ; and none of the infirmi- 
ties to which Luther was liable were natural, but his ear-ache 
was peculiarly diabolical. Hail, thunder, and plagues are all 
the direct consequences of the intervention of spirits. Many 
of those persons who were supposed to have committed sui- 
cide, had in reality been seized by the Devil and strangled by. 
him, as the traveller is strangled by the robber. The Devil 
eould transport men at his will through the air. He could be^ 




gpt chfldren, and Luther had himaeli" come in contact with on* 
of them. An intense love of children was one of the moat 
amiable characteristics of the great Reformer; but, on thin 
occasion, he moat earnestly recommended the reputed rela- 
liyes to throw the child into a river, in order to free their 

Ihcaae from the presence of a devil. As a natural con9» 
qnence of these modes of thought, witchcraft did not present 
the slightest improbability to his mind. In strict accordance 
with the spirit of his ago, he continually asserted the existence 
and frequency of the crime, and emphatically proclaimed the 
duty of burning the witches,' 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at the same time more 
I terrible pictures, than are furDished by the history of witch- 
A'.raSt during the century that preceded and the century that 
¥ ToUowed the Reformation, Wherever the conflict of opinions 
was raging among the educated, witchcraft, like an attendant 
ehadow, pursued its course among the ignorant ; ' and Prot- 
estants and Catholics vied with each other in the aeal with 
which they prosecuted it. Never was the power of imagina- 
tion — that strange faculty which casta the shadow of its 
images over the whole creation, and combines all the phenom- 
ena of life according to its own archetypes — more striking- 
ly evinced. Superstitious and terror-stricken, the minds of 
men were impelled irresistibly towards the miraculous and 
the Satanic, and they found them upon every side. The 
elements of imposture blended so curiously with the elements 
of delusion, that it is now impossible to separate thenu 
Sometimes an ambitious woman, braving the dangers of ler 

' Cofloqvia Afertialia. Erasmus waa an equally firm belieTerin wilohctift. 
(Stewart'a DUiertatum, p 07.} 

' TUa coexlalenoe has been uodoed bj manj writers ; and Jlaud^ (Apoloffie, 
pp. 110, 111) obaerrea, that nearly aJl the heresies prerioua to the Reformation 
hnr) been also lecompaniad b; an ontburet of Eorcery. 
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act, boldly claimed supernatural power, and the haughtiest 
and the most courageous cowered humbly at her presence. 
Sometimes a husband attempted, in the witch courts, to cut 
the tie which his church had pronounced indissoluble ; and 
numbers of wives have, in consequence, perished at the 
stake. Sometimes a dexterous criminal availed himself oi 
the panic ; and, directing a charge of witchcraft against hija 
accuser, escaped himself with impunity. Sometimes, too, a 
personal grudge was avenged by the accusation, or a real 
crime was attributed to sorcery ; or a hail-storm, or a strange 
disease, suggested the presence of a witch. But, for the 
most part, the trials represent pure and unmingled delusions. , 
The defenders of the belief were able to maintain that multi- 
tudes had voluntarily confessed themselves guilty of com-'^ 
merce with the Evil One, and had persisted in their confes- 
sions till death. Madness is always peculiarly frequent 
during great religious or political revolutions ; * and, in the 
sixteenth century, all its forms were absorbed in the system 
of witchcraft, and caught the colour of the prevailing predis- 
position.* Occasionally, too, we find old and half-doting 
women, at first convinced of their innocence, but soon falter- 
ing before the majesty of justice, asking timidly whether it 
is possible to be in connection with the Devil without being 
conscious of the fact, and at last almost persuading themselves 
that they had done what was alleged. Very often, the terroi 
of the trial, the prospect of the most agonising of deaths, and 
the frightful tortures that were applied to the weak frame of 
an old and feeble woman,' overpowered her understanding ; 

* Buckleys Hitt, vol. I p. 424, note, * Calmeil. 

' For a frightful catalogue of the tortures that were employed in these cases, 
8w? Sfott's Discovery of Witchcraft (London, 1666), pp. 11, 12. All the old 
treatises are full of the subject. Sprenger recommends the tortures to be con 
UnufHi two or three days, till the prisoner was, as he expresses it. ' decentei 
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her brain reeled beneath the accumulated suffering, tlie vuii 
Bciousness of innocence disappeared, and the wretched viiM tin 
went raving to the flames, convinced that she was about to 
sink for ever into perdition. The zeal of the ecclesiastics in 
stimulating the persecution was unflagging. It was dis» 
played alike in Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, 
Sweden, England, Scotland, and Ireland. An old writer who 
cordially approved of the rigour tells us that, in the province 
of Como alone, eight or ten inquisitors were constantly em- 
ployed; and he adds that, in one year, the number of persons 
they condemned amounted to a thousand ; and that during 
several of the succeeding years, the victims seldom fell below 
one hundred.* 

It was natural that a body of learned men like the inquisi- 
tors, whose habits of thought were eminently retrospective, 
should have formed some general theories connecting the 
phenomena of sorcery with past events, and reducing them 
to a systematic form. We accordingly find that, in the- 
course of about three centuries, a vast literature was formed 
upon the subject. The different forms of witchcraft were all 
carefully classified and associated with particular doctrines ; 
the whole philosophy of the Satanic was minutely investi- 
gated, and the prevailing mode of thought embodied in count- 
less treatises, which were once regarded as masterpieces of 
orthodox theology. 

It is very difficult for us in the present day to do justice 
to these works, or to realise the points of view fi'om which 
Ibey were written. A profound scepticism on all subjects 

qniBStionatus ' (Pars iil Quaest. 14, 15). The tortures were all the more norr» 
ble, because it was generally believed that the witches had charms to deader 
their efifect 

' Spina, cap. xii. 
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eounectcd with the Devil underlies the opinions of almost 
every educated man, and renders it difficult even to conceive 
a condition of thought in which that spirit was the object of 
dn intense and realised belief An anecdote which involves 
the personal intervention of Satan is now regarded as quite 
as intrinsically absurd, and unworthy of serious attention, 
as an anecdote of a fairy or of a sylph. When, therefore, a 
modem reader turns over the pages of an old treatise on 
witchcraft, and finds hundreds of such anecdotes related with 
the gravest assurance, he is often inclined to depreciate very 
unduly the intellect of an author who represents a condition 
of thought so unlike his own. The cold indifference to 
human suffering which these writers display gives an addi- 
tional bias to his reason ; while their extraordinary pedantry, 
their execrable Latin, and their gross scientific blunders, fur- 
nish ample materials for his ridicule. Besides this, Sprenger, 
who is at once the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the most 
credulous member of his class, unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, made some ambitious excursions into another field, and 
immortalised himself by a series of etymological blunders, 
which have been the delight of all succeeding scholars.* 

But when all these qualifications have been made — and, 
with the exception of the last, they would all apply to any 
other writings of the same period — it is, I think, impossible 

' * Fa;mma,' he assures us, is derived from Fe and minus, because women 
have less faith than men (p. 66). Maleficiendo is from male de fides entienda 
For diabolus we have a choice of most instructive derivations. It comes * a 
dia quod est duo, et bolus quod est morsellus, quia duo ocddit, scilicet corpus 
et onimam. £t secundum etvmologiam, licet GrsBce, interpretetur diabolus 
clausus ergastulo : et hoc sibi convenit cum non permittitur sibi nocere quan- 
tum veilet Yel diabolus quasi defluens, quia defluxit, id est corruit) et spe- 
3ialiter et localiter' (p. 41). If the reader is curious in these matters, he will 
find another astounding instance of verbal criticism, which I do not venture tc 
quote, in Bodin, Dem, p. 40. 
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to deny lliat the books in defence of the belief are not oiilj 
far more numerous than tbe later works against it, but that 
they also represent far more learning, dialectic skill, aud even 
I general ability. For many centuries, the ablest men were 
not merely unwilling to repudiate the superstition ; they 
often pressed forward earnestly, and with the most inteusi- 
conviction, to defend it. Indeed, during the period when 
witchcraft was most prevalent, there were few writers of 
real eminence who did not, on some occasion, take especial 
pains to throw the weight of their anthority into the scale, 
Thomiis Aquinas was probably the ablest writer of the thu-- 
teentb century, and he assures us that diseases and tempests 
are the direct acts of the Devil ; that the Devil can transport 
men at his pleasure through the air ; and that he can trans- 
form them into any shape. Gerson, the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, and, as many think, the author of ' Tbe 
Imitation,' is justly regarded as one of the master-intellects 
of his age ; and he, too, wrote in defence of the belief 
Bodia was unquestionably the most original political philoso- 
pher who had arisen since Maccbiavelli, and he devoted all hia 
learning and acuteneas to crushing the rising scepticism on 

Ithe subject of witches. The truth is, that, in those ages, 
ability was no guarantee against error; because the single 
employment of the reason was to develop and expand prem-, 
ises that were furnished by the Church. There was no 
such thing as an uncompromising and unreserved oritioism 
of the first principles of teaching ; there was no such thing 
as a revolt of the reason against conclusions that were strictly 
drawn from the premises of authority. In our age, and in 
every other age of half belief, principles are often adopted 
without being fuUy developed. If a conclusion is drawn 
from them, men evquire, not merely whether the deduction 
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^ correct, but also whether its result seems intriusically 
probable ; and if it does not appear so, they will reject the 
conclusion, without absolutely rejecting the premise, (in the 
ages of witchcraft, an inexorable logic prevailed.^ Men were 
80 firmly convinced of the truth of the doctrines they wer** 
•^ught, that those doctrines became to them the measure of 
probabiKty, and no event that seemed to harmonise with 
them presented the slightest difiiculty to the mind. They 
governed the imagination, while they subdued the reason, 
and secular considerations never intervened to damp their 
assurance. The ablest men were not unfrequently the most 
credulous ; because their ability was chiefly employed in dis- 
covering analogies between every startling narrative and the 
principles of their faith, and their success was a measure of 
their ingenuity. 

It is these considerations that give the writings of the 
period I am referring to so great an importance in the his- 
tory of opinions, and which also make it so diflScult for us to 
appreciate their force. I shall endeavour to lay before the 
reader, in as concise a form as I am able, some of the leading 
principles they embodied; \vhich, acting on the imagina- 
tion, contributed to produce the phenomena of witchcraft , 
and, acting on the reason, persuaded men that the naiTatives 
of witches were antecedently probable.* 

Il was universally taught that innumerable evil spirits 

were ranging over the world, seeking the present unhappi- 

ncss and the future ruin of mankind ; that these spirits were 

' The principal authority on these matters is a large collection of Latin 
irotkB (in great part written by inquisitors), extending over about two cen 
tunes, and published under the title of McUleua MaUJlcarum (the title of 
Sprenger's book). It comprises the works of Sprenger, Nider, Basin, Molitor, 
Glerson, Mumer, Spina, Laurentius, Bemardus, Yignitus, Grillandus, &c. 1 
have noticed a great many other works in their places, and the reader ma; 
find i«yiew8 of many others in Madden and Plancy. 
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fallen angets, who had ret^ned many, if not all, the angelic 
capacities ; and that tliey, at all events, posaegsed a powci 
«nd wisdom far transcending the limits of human facnlties. 
From these conceptions, many important consequences were 
evolved. If these spirits are for ever hovering around us, it 
was said, it is sorely not improbable that we should meet 
eome signs of their presence. If they delight in the smallest 
misfortune that can befall mankind, and possess far more 
than human capacities for inflicting suffering, it is not sur- 
prising that they should direct against men ttie energies of 
superhuman malice. If their highest object is to secure the 
ultimate ruin of man, we need not wonder that they shonld 
offer their services to those who would bribe them by the 
surrender of their hopes. That such a compact can be 
made — that it is possible for men to direct the energies of 
evil spirits — was established by the clearest authority, 
'Then shalt not suffer a witch to live,' was the solemn in- 
junction which had been more than once repeated in the 
Levitical code ; and the history of the witch of Endor fur- 
nishes a detailed description of the circumstances of the 
crime. The Fathers had denounced magic with a unanimona 
and unvarying voice, and the writings of every nation bear 
traces of the universality of the belief. In an age which 
was essentially retrospective, it was impossible to name a 
tenet which could seem more probable, for there was none 
which was more closely connected with antiquity, both 
ecclesiastical and profane. 

/ The popular belief, however, not only asserted the possi- 
/liility and continued existence of witchcraft, it also entered 
into many of what we should now deem the most extrava- 
gant and grotesque details. In the first place, one of the 
most ordinary operations of the witch, or of the Devil actine 
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At her commaiid, was to cause tempests, which it was said 
frequently desolated the fields of a single person, leaving tlie 
rest of the country entirely untouched. If any one ventured 
to deny that Satan possessed, or was likely to exercise thia 
power, he was speedily silenced by a scriptural precedent 
^Ve read in the Old Testament that the Devil, by the Divine 
permission, afflicted Job ; and that among the means whicli 
ho employed was a tempest which destroyed the house ic 
which the sons of the patriarch were eating. The descrip 
tion, in the book of Revelation, of the four angels who held 
the four winds, and to whom it was given to afflict the earth, 
was also generally associated with this belief; for, as St. Au- 
gustine tells us, the word angel is equally applicable to good 
or bad spirits. Besides this, the Devil was always spoken 
of as the prince of the air. His immense knowledge and his 
immense power would place the immediate causes of atmos- 
pheric disturbances at his disposal ; and the sudden tempest 
would, therefore, be no violation of natural laws, but simply 
an instance of their application by superhuman power. 
These considerations were, it was thought, sufficient to re- 
move all sense of the antecedent improbability of the facts 
which were alleged ; but every uncertainty was dispelled by 
the uniform teaching of the Church. At all times, the 
Fathers and the medisBval saints had taught, like the teachers 
of every other religion in the same early stage of civilisa- 
tion, that all the more remarkable atmospheric changes re- 
sulted from the direct intervention of spirits.* Rain seeuis 
to have been commonly associated, as it still is in the Church 
of England, with the intervention of the Deity ; but wind 
and hail were invariably identified with the DeviL If the 

' On the universality of this oelief^ in an early stage of civilisation, sec 
Buckle's HiMtory^ vol. i. p. 846. 
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T>eyU could originate a tempest, it followed, as a necessary 
consequence, that witches who had entered into compact 
with him had the same powtr. 

The same principles of argninent applied to diBeasa 
Tlie Devil had afflicted Job with horrible diseaaeB, and 
might therefore afflict others. Great pestilences were eon 
■tautly described in the Old Testament as the acta of the 
angels; and the Devil, by the permission of the Deity and 
by virtue of his angelic capacities, might therefore easily 
produce them. The history of the demoniacs proves that 
devils could master and derange the bodily functions ; and, 
therefore, to deny that they could produce disease, would be 
to impugn the veracity of these narratives ; and the later 
ecclesiastical testimony on the subject, if not unanimous, 
was, at least, extremely strong. Ah, therefore, the more 
striking atmospheric disturbances were ascribed generally to 
the Devil, and, when the injury was spread over a small 
area, to witches ; so, the pestilences which desolated nations 
were deemed supernatural, and every strange and unac- 
countable disease that fell upon an individual, a result of the 
malice of a sorcerer. If the witch could produce disease by 
her incantations, there was no difficulty in believing that 
she could also remove it," 

' Thoro CQD be little doubt that a couaid«rable amouat of poiaomng ncis 
miied up with the nilch caaes. In egea when medical knowledge iraa scanty, 
ojid post morlGm examinatiDna unknawn, this crime was pcculiarl; dreaded 
and appeared peculinrlj myBterious. Od the other hand, it ia equally certain 
IUdI the witches conalantlj employed their knowledge of the property of hertM 
(br tht puqjoee of curing dieeiue, and that they attained, ia tiiis respect, a skill 
Khidi was hardly equalled by the regular practitianers. To the evidence 
which Miohelet has collected on this matter, I may add a Btrikag pasaag(. 
Tram Grillandua. ' Quandoque vero provcoit febris, tuesis, dementia, phthisi^ 
bydropsia. But aliqca tiuoefactio canuB in oorpore, siTe apostema eitrinsecna 
»pparena: quandoque vera intiinsece apud inteaUna aliquod apoBterna pit adeo 
lerribile et incurabile quod nulla pars raeriironiro id Eanare et removeie poliet, 
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These propositions were unanimously and firmly believed. 
Tbey were illustrated by anecdotes, the countless numbers 
of which can only be appreciated by those who have studied 
the literature at its source. They were indelibly graven on 
the minds of men by hundreds of trials and of executions, 
ind they were admitted by almost all the ablest men in 
Christendom. 

There were other details, however, which excited consid- 
erable discussion. One of the most striking of these was 
the transportation of witches through the air. That an old 
woman could be carried some hundreds of miles in a few 
minutes on a broomstick or a goat, or in any other way the 
Devil might select, would, in the present day, be regarded 
as so essentially and grotesquely absurd, that it is probable 
that no conceivable amount of testimony would convince 
men of its reality. At the period of which I am writing, 
this rationalistic spirit did undoubtedly exist in a few 
minds ; for it is noticed, though with extreme contempt, by 
some of the writers on the subject, who treated it as a 
manifest mental aberration ; but it had not yet assumed any 
importance. The measure of probability was still essentially 
theological ; and the only question that was asked was, how 
far the narratives conformed with the theological conception 
of a spirit. On this point there seemed, at first sight, much 
diflSoulty, and considemble ingenuity was applied to eluci- 
ilating it. Satan, it was remembered, had borne Christ 
(hrough the air, and placed him on a pinnacle of the temple* 
and therefore, said St. Thomas Aquinas, if he could do 

nisi aocedat alius maleficos, sive sortilegus, qui contrariis medelis et remediia 
Begritadinem ipsam meleficam tollat, quam facile et brevi tempore removere po 
test) cflBteri vero medici qui artem ipsius medidna) profiteutur nihil valent et no 
Bciunt afferre remedium.* (MalL MaL, vol il pp. 398, 894.) 
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tilis to one body he could do it to all. The prophet Ilabak- 
kuk had been transported by a spirit from Judea to Babylon, 
and Philip the Evangelist had been the object of a similar 
miracle. St. Paul hsid likewise been carried, perliaps in tlie 
body, into the third heaven. 

This evidence was ample and conclusive ; but other pc r« 
plesiijg difficulties arose. Sothing in the witch trials Wiia 
moie minutely deacribei than the witches' Sabbath, ajid 
many hundreds of ^'Cflien bad been burnt alive for attending 
it. Occasionally, however, it happened that, when a woman 
had been couderuned on thia charge by her own confeEsion, 
or by the evidence of other witches, her husband came forth 
and swore that his wife had not left his side during the night 
in question. The testimony of so near a relative might, per- 
haps, be explained by perjury ; but other evidence was ad- 
duced which it was more dlHicuIt to evade. It was stated 
that women were often found lying in a state of trance, in- 
sensible to pain, and without the smallest sign of life ; that, 
after a time, their consciousness returned, and that they then 
confessed that they had been at the witches' Sabbath. Thesi" 
statements soon attracted the attention of theologians, who 
were much divided in their judgments. Some were of opin 
ion that the witcli was laboring under a delusion of the Devil; 
but they often added that, as the delusion originated in a 
compact, she should, notwithstanding, be burned. Others 
suggested a bolder and very startling explanation. That 
Ihe same portion of matter cannot be in two places at onot, 
is a proposition which rests entirely on the laws of nature; 
Int those laws have no existence for the miraculous ; and the 
miracle of transnbstantiation seems to destroy all the improb- 
\ability of the pluri-presence of a human body. At all events, 
the Pevil might fiimish, for the occasion, a duuhcale bodv, 
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in order to "baffle the ministerB of Justice. This latter opinion 
became extremely popular among theologians ; and two fa- 
Catholic miracles were triumphantly quoted in its sup- 
port St. Ambrose was, on one occasion, celebrating masB in 
K ohurch at Milan, when he suddenly paused in the midst of 
Ibe service. His head sank upon the altar, and he remained 
motionless, as in a trance, for the space of three hours. The 
congregatioL waited silently for the benediction. At last iho 
eoQSciousnesE of the saint returned, and he assured his hear- 
ers that he had been officiating at Tours at the burial of St. 
Martin, a statement which was, of course, in a few days veri- 
A similar miracle was related of St. Clement. This 
early saint, io the midst of a niaes at Rome, was called away 
Ttttc a church at Pisa. His body, or an angel who 
had assumed its form, remained at Rome ; but the saint was 
at the same time present at Pisa, where he left some drops of 
blood upon the marble for a memorial of the miracle.' On the 
whole, the most general opinion seems to have been, that the 
witches were sometimes transported to the Sabbath in body, 
and sometimes in spirit; and that devils occasionaUy assumed,' 
their forms in order to baffle the sagacity of the judges." 

Another important and muoh discussed department, was \ 

connection between evil spirits and animals. That the 

Deiil oould assume the form of any animal' he pleased, 

^ina, De Sriffibm (1022), cap. li. 

All the plicmitDCiui of BomiiambullBin were mtied up irilli the qucallon. 
See, e. g.. Spina, cap. x. and li., wbere it is ftilly discuBsed, Many curious tio- 
iimu were held sbouC aomnBinbiilisiQ. One opinioa woe, that Ihe tiamnambu- 
Kft'a b&d DOTer bfeo baptised, or had been baptised by a drunken priest 

Tliis belier was probabi; sust^ned bj the great uae miide of naiiuals in 

uhrieljui eymbolism as reprcsentatiTes of moral qnallties. Id dllTerent districti 

diffi^rent animals were supposed to be ir. especial connection wilL sjurila, 

tions ttiat the ancient Irish hail such a TeDerulion for wolres thai 

b Ihe; were accustomed to pray for tlieir a 



1. and to chonsn them a 
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seems lo liiive been geDeiallj' admitted ; and it pi-eseoted no 
difficulty to those who remembered that the firat appearance 
of that personage on earth was ag a serpent, and that on one 
occasion a legion of devils had entered into a herd of swine, 
St, Jerome also assures us that, in the desert, St. Antony Iiad 
mot a centaur and a feun — a little man with horna growing 
from his forehead — who were possibly devils ; ' and, at all 
events, at a later period, the lives of the saints represent evil 
spirits in the foi m of animals as not onfrequent, Lycan- 
thrcpy, however, or the transformation of witches into wolves, 
presented more difficulty. The history of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the conversion of Lot's wife, were, it is true, eagerly al- 
leged in support of its possibility ; but it was impossible to for- 
got that St. Augnstine appeared to regard lyoanthropy as a 
fable, and that a canon of the council of Ancyra had emphat- 
ically condemned the belief. On the other hand, there was 
no opinion more universally beldamongtheancients. It had 

fathers for their children (Thiera' Sapa-st., ToL ii. p. 198). Beelzebub, as is 
well known, waa god or flies. 'Pat ce qu'il n'j avoit pas une mouche ai son 
temple, cDQime on diet qu'au Palais do TQuisa il q'; '^ P"^ "^^ seule monchG et 
uu Palnls de Tolbde qu'il a'j en a, qn'une, qui o'esC pas choee estrange on 
Douvelle, car nous lieona que lea C)T6naIquea, aprga avoir eiunilie au dlea 
AcaroD, dieu des monchea, et les GrecB ft Japiler, aumomDiS Myiodcs, o'est i 
dire moucharil, toutea tea moucliea a'l^iiFolaient en une nu^e, cumnie noua liaoos 
en Pnaauuas Iti ArcadicU et en Pline au livre xa\. cap. 6.' (Bodin, Demon,, 
p. IB.) Duicing bears and other intelligent animals seem to bavc been alao 
connected witb the Devil-, and an old eouncQ anatbematiaed at oace magicians 
nlio bfive abandoned tbdr Creator, fortune-tellers, and those 'qui ureas aut 
-limilea bcatias ad ludum et pemiciem aimpliciorum circumferunt ' — 'for wbil 
fellowship caa there be betitpen Christ and Belial ? ' (Wier, De Pratt. Dion., p> 
5ST,} The ascription of intelligence to animals was general through the mid- 
dle ages, but it nos moat pTominent in the Celtic race. See a curious chapter 
on mjstic animals in Daljell's SiiperiHlitHia in Scotland, and also the eaaaj of 
Ronan on Celtic Foetry. Muratori (^n'i;. BaL, Diss, ixii.) quotes an amusing 
passage Irom a vriter of tbc eluvcnth century, concerning u dog nhicli in that 
centurj was 'niOTed by the spirit of Fjtho,' 
' Vita S. FaulL 
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scepted by many of the greateat and most orthodox 
leologiaus, by the inquisitors who were commissioned by 
|he popes, and by the law courts of most countries. The 
pTidisnce on which it rested was very carious and defiuile. 
Bf the witch was wonnded in the form of an animal, sIjo 
(letaijied that wound in her human foi-m, and hundreds ol 
\i cases were alleged before the tribunals. Sometimes the 
Utuntcr, having severed the paw of his assailant, retained it as 
Bt trophy ; bat when he opened his bag, he discovered in it 
nly a bleeding hand, wHch he recognised as the hand of liis 



i dta luiips.g&roii9 est sttasife par Yirgile, Solin, Strabon, 
Pomitonins Mfiln, IHonjeius Afer, Varroo, et par toua lea jnrisconauUea el 
dimouomaneB dea dcrniera aiicles. A peine commenfait-OD k en doater saua 
Lonis XIV.' (FlaQcj, J>ii:t. In/ernale, Lgcait&ropU.) Bodin, in hia chitpler 
on Ljcaathropj, aad in our owa daj Uadden (toL i. pp. SSi-SSS), have col- 
lected imnunae mimbcrs of additiunal authoriiieB. Bt. Augustine noUcea the 
Bobjeot with oonBlderable healtation, but on tbe whole incUnea, aa I hare aiud, 
towards incredulit; (Civ. Dei, Ub. zvui. o. IT, 18). He also tellauB that iahla 
time there wen; aomo innkeeptta, «ho were aaid to give their gueala drugs in 
cheese, and thua to turn them into aniraiUa. (liid.) la tba Salic lana of the 
fifth century there is a ourioua enactment ' that anj sorceress who haa devoured 
a man ahould on convictioD be Gned 200 sous ' (Garinet, p. 6). To come down 
to B later period, we flud St. ITiomaa Aquioaa asacr^ng that ' Omnea angeli 
bum et mali, ex virtute naturali, habent potestat^m tronsmutandi corpora 
nostra ; ' and, according to Bodin, ParaeelsuB and Pemd, the cQiief phjBidan of 
Benry 17,, held a similar belief. There ia probabl; no countrj in Europe — 
peihapg no country in the world — in which some form of thia auperstition haa 
not eiialed. It. raged however especially where wolvea abounded— among the 
Jura, in Norway, Russia, Irelaud (where the inbabilaats of Oaaory, acoording to 
Camden, were aaid to become wolvea once every aeven years), in the Fyrenoea 
uid Greece. The Italian women usually became catti. In tbe East (aa the 
'Arabian Nighta' show) many forma were aeanmed. A French jndge namcil 
Boguet, at the cud of the sixteenth century, derotod himself eapeciallj to the 
aaliiject, burnt multitudes of lycasthropea, wrote a book about them, and drew 
up a code in which he permitted ordinary witchea to be etrnugled before iLey 
were burnt, but excepted lycanthropes, who were to be burnt alive (Gorioel, pp. 
_ ggs-80a). In the eoutroversy about the re:ility of the transformation, Budin 
Wpported the afflmative, and BiDsfoldtus tlie negative side. There is a form of 
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Tbe last class of aoecdotes I shall notice is that vliich 
' appeara to have grown out of the Catholic conception of 
celibacy. I mean the accounts of the influence of witchcraft 
upiin the passions. 

It is not difficult to conceive the order of ideas that pro- 
duced that passionate horror of the fair sex which is Kuub a 
striking characteristic of old Catholic theology. Celibacy 
was universally regarded as the highest form of virtue, and 
in order to make It acceptable, theologians exhausted all tbe 
resources of their eloquence in describing the iniquity of 
those whose charms had rendered it so rare. Hence, the 
long and fiery disquisitions on the unparalleled malignity, 
the inconceivable subtlety, tbe frivolity, the unfaithfulness, 
the unconquerably evil propensities of women, which were 
the terror of one age, and which became the amusement of 
the next. It is not very easy to read these diatribes with 
perfect gravity ; but they acquire a certain melancholy 
significance from the fact, that the teaching they represent 
had probably a considerable infiuence in predisposing men to . 
believe in witches, and also in producing the extreme callons- 
ness with which the sufferings of the victims were contem- 
plated. The question why the immense majority of those 
who were accused of sorcery should be women, early attract- 
ed attention ; and it was generally answered, not by the sen- 
sibility of their nervous constitution, and by their consequent 
lliibility to religoufl monomania and epidemics, but by the in- 
herent wickedness of the sex. There was no subject on which 

noiioniB.iila undcirithiali men bi-liuie thcmBelTca to be imimnls, which ia doubt- 
Iraa the nucloiu around whicli the ej^lcm wa9 formed — a, gtriking inataiKw of 
'he duTclopmeDt of tbe miraculoua. See nlao Bourquelot, La L/icantkropu, 
Among the ooBy imA notioaa of the Alijasioiana, perhaps the maddest ia th^ 
hiliul thti,t blacksmilhe imd potters cao change themselvea into hjceDaa, aad 
lUiiht Ihin'rot'e to be excluded from the Bucraiaent (Hecker, Epid., p. 120). 
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the old writers expatiated with more indignant eloquence, oi 
with more copious illustration.* Cato, they said, had declared 
that * if the world were only free from women, men would 
not be without the converse of the gods.' Cicero had said, 
that * many motives will urge men to one crime, but that one 
passion will impel women to all crimes.' Solomon, whose 
means of observation had in this respect been exceedingly 
extensive, had summed up his experience in a long series of 
the most crushing apophthegms. Chrysostom only inter- 
preted the general sentiment of the Fathers, when he pro- 
nounced woman to be * a necessary evil, a natural temptation, 
a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, 
and a painted ilL' Doctor after doctor echoed the same lugu- 
brious strain, ransacked the pages of history for illustrations 
of the enormities of the sex, and marshalled the ecclesiastical 
testimonies on the subject with the most imperturbable ear- 
nestness and solemnity. Men who had most seriously formed 
this estimate of the great majority of women ; who esteemed! 
celibacy the highest of virtues, and every temptation to aban- 
don it the direct consequence of Satanic presence ; came, by 
a very natural process, to regard all the * phenomena of love' 
as most especially under the influence of the Devil. Hence, 
those wild gleams of strange and grotesque romance which, 
from time to time, light up the literature of witchcraft. 
Incubi and succubi were for ever wandering among man- 
kind, alluring by more than human charms the unwary to 
their destruction, and laying plots which were but too often 
•uccessftil against the virtue of the saints. Sometimes, the 
witches kindled in the monastic breast a more terrestrial fire ; 
and men told, with bated breath, how, under the spell of a vin- 
dictive woman, four successive abbots in a German monastery 

* See especially the long strange chapter on the subject in Sprenger. 
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had been wasted away by an imboly flame.' Occasionally, 
with a BtiU more refined malice, the E^■il One assumed the ap- 
pearance of some noted divine, in order to bring discredit 
upon his character ; and an astonished maiden saw, prostrate 
at her ieet, the form of one whom she knew to be a bishop, and 
whom she believed to be a saint 1 ' Nor was It only among 
those who were bound to celibacy that the deadly influences 
were exercised. The witches were continually disturbing, by 
their machinations, the joys of wedlock ; and none can tell 
how many hundreds have died in agonies for afflicting with 
barrenness tbe marriage bed.' 

' SpreDger, Pars I. Qunest. tiL At the roguest of St SereooB and St. Equl 
Uiu, tbe angela pcrrormed on those salnU a. ujunteractlng surgical operation. 
(Nider, Fonnic, de Mai., c. v.) 

' See tbe curioun alorj of St SvlTftnua, Bishop of Naiareth, in Sprel^er 
(Pars IT. QuiesL L cap. xi.). Tbe Devil not only OGSumed the Bppeaisuce of 
Ibis holy mu), in order to pa; his addresses to a ladj, but when diacovered, 
crept under a. bed, autTerad bimBelf to he dragged out, and declared that he was 
the veritable bishop. Happilj, after a time, a miracle was irrougbt nhich clear- 
ed the reputation of the oaluminaCed prelate. 

' As few people realise the degree in which these auperatitiona ware en- 
oouragcd bj the Church which claims iufallibilitj, I may mentioa that therealitv 
of this particular crime was implied, and its perpetrators anathematised, bythti 
provindal councils or synods of Trojes, Lyons, Milan, Toura, Bourgea, Kar- 
bonne, Ferram, St. Malo, Mont Cassin, Orleans, and Grenoble; by the rituals of 
Autun, Ohartres, Pfirigueui, Atun, Bvreui, Paris, Angers, Arras, Chllona, Bo- 
logna, Troyes, Bourses, Alet, Beauvaia, Meaux, Eheims, &c. ; and bj the decreet 
of a long series of bishops (Thiers, Sap. Pop., torn. iv. ch. vii.). It was held, as 
Gu' aa I know, without a single eiception, by all tbe inquirilors wbo presided M 
the witch -courts, aud Spnmger gives a long account of tbe methods which were 
pmerally employed iu convicting those who were accused of the crime. Mo«^ 
Inigno appears to hare been the first who openly denied it, ascribing to tbe im- 
agioatioD what the orthodox ascribed to the Devil ; and this opmion seems soon 
to have become a oharacterislie of ftee-thlnkeca in France; for Thiers (who 
wrote iu 1678) oomplains that 'Les esprits forts et les liliertins qui donnent tout 
t la nature, et (]ui ne jugent dea choses que par la laison, ne veulent pas ae 
persuader q\ie de nouveaux-mari6s puissentpar I'artifice et la malice du d^mon 
estre emp4ch& de se rendre le devoir conjugal (p Kfl?) — a very wicked !ncredi> 
Ity — ' pnisqne I'Eglise, que est conduile par le Soinl-EBprit, et qui par oons4 
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I make no apology for having dwelt so long on a seriefl 
of doctrines and arguments whicli the reader will probably 
deem very puerile, because their importance depends, not on 
\heir intrinsic value, but upon their relation to the history of 
opinions. The follies of the past, when they were adopted 
liy the wisest men, are well worthy of study ; and, in the 
case before us, they furnish, I think, an invaluable clue to 
the laws of intellectual development. It is often and truly 
said, that past ages were pre-eminently credulous, as com- 
pared with our own ; yet the diiference is not so much in the 
amount of the credulity, as in the direction which it takes. 
Men are always prepared to accept, on very slight evidence, 
what they believe to be exceedingly probable. Their meas- 
ure of probability ultimately determines the details of their 
creed, and it is itself perpetually changing under the influ- 
ence of civilisation. In the middle ages, and in the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
measure of probability was essentially theological Men 
seemed to breathe an atmosphere that was entirely unsec- 
ular. Their intellectual and imaginative conceptions were 
all coloured by theological associations ; and they accepted 
with cheerful alacrity any anecdote which harmonised with 
their habitual meditations. The predisposition to believe in 
the miraculous was so great, that it constructed, out of a 
small germ of reality, this vast and complicated system of 
witchcraft ; accummulated around it an immense mass of the 
most varied and circumstantial evidence ; persuaded all t]ic 
ablest men for many centuries that it was incontestably 
trao; conducted it unshaken through the scrutiny of the 

queDt no peut errer, reconnott quUl se fait par rop6ration du demon * (p. 673). 
The same writer shows that the belief existed in the Church in the time of The* 
odousus (p. 568). The last sorcerer who was burnt In France perished on thif 
charge (Garinet, p. 256). 
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law courts of every European nation; and consigned Ivut 
of thousands of ^-ictims to a fearful and nnlamented dtaili. 
There was not the smalleBt desire to explain away or soften 
down miraculous accounts, in order to malte them harmonise 
with esperience, becauae the minds of men were completely 
imbued with an order of ideas that had no connection wilii 
experience. li' we could perceive evil spirits, untrammeiied 
by the laws of matter, actually hovering around us ; if we 
could observe them watching every action with a deadly 
malignity, seeking with all the energies of superhuman 
power the misery of mankind, and darkening with their 
awful aapeet every sphere in which wc move; if we could 
see the angel of destruction brandisliing the sword of death 
over the Assyrian hosts, or over the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and could behold Satan transporting Christ through the air, 
or the demoniacs foaming in agony beneath his grasp, we 
should probably reason on these matters in much the same 
Bpii-it as the theologians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Oiir minds would be so pervaded by these awful 
images, that they would form a measure of probability en- 
tirely different from that which is formed by the experience 
of life ; a nervous consciousness of the continual presence of 
evil spirits would accompany us for ever, and would for 
ever predispose us to discover manifestation s of their poworJ 
Tae foregoing pages will, I trust, be suflicient to eluci- 
date the leading causes upon which witchcraft depended. 
They will show that it resulted, not from accidental circuui- 
fiances, individual eccentricities, or even scientific ignorance, 
but ii'om a general predisposition to see Satanic agency iu 
life. It grew from, and it reflected, the prevading modeii 
Inf religious thought; and it declined only when those modes 
were weakened or destroyed. In almost every period of th# 
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middle agee, there had been a few men who in some degree 
" disaented from the common BuperBtitions ; but their opinions 
'ere deemed entirely incomprehensible, and they exercised 
o appreciable Influence upon their contemporariea. Indeed, 
I their doctrinea, being generally veiled in a mystical form,, 
were bo perverted and materialised, that they not tmfr^ 
l.-juently increaBed the prevailing gloom. As long as the 
R general credulity continued, as long aa the minds of men 
F were directed towards the miraculous and the Satanic, no 
1 efforts could eradicate the superstition. In such a condition 
I of thought, men would always be more inclined to accept 
I than to reject the evidence. They would refuse to scrutinise 
I it with jealous suspicion ; and, though they might admit the 
I existence of some impoature, they would never question the 
* substantial justice of the belief. Not until the predisposi- 
tion was changed ; not until men began to recoil from these 
narratives, as palpably and grossly improbable ; not until the 
Bimse of their improbability so overpowered the reverence 
L for authority, as to make them seek in every way to evadfl 
1 the evidence, and to make them disbelieve it even when theyj 
I were unable to disprove it, could this deadly superstition ha\ 
I rolled away. Its decline marks the rise, and its destmctioa 
I the first triumph, of the spirit of rationahsm in Europe. 

We frequently find, in the writings of the inquisitorB, 
I language which implies that a certain amount of scepticism 
I was, even iu their time, smouldering in some minds. It was 
;, indeed, sufficient to make any deep impression on public 
It is identified with no great name,' and produced 

' I should, perhaps, make One eiceplion to this statement — Peter of Apono, 
I > Tei7 fuDous pbyaiciao und philosopher of Fadiu, who died in 1306. Ho 
V qipufB to have eotirel; denied the exblence of demons siid of mirades ; and 
tie assistance of astrol^^j, to constmat a general pliilos- 
g the himscDpe of each tuilh, ami ascribing ita rts* 
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no great book; but it was yet sufficiently evident to elicit 
the anxiety of some theoIogianH. 'Those men,' wrote Gep- 
son, ' Bbould be treated with Bcom, and indeed sternly coi*- 
rected, who ridicule theologians whenever they s[>eak of 

demons, or attribute to demons any effects, as if these things 
were entirely fabulous. Tliia error has arisen among some 
learned men, partly through want of faith, and partly 
through weakness and imperfection of intellect .... 
for, as Plato says, to refer everything to the senses, and to be 
incapable of turning away from them, is the greatest impedi- 
ment to truth.' ' Sprenger also, in a long cliapter, instructed 
theologians how to meet a spirit of vague scepticism which 
had arisen among certain laymen ; ' who had, indeed, no fixed 
method of reasoning, bat were blindly groping in the dark, 
touching now on one point, and now on another.' An assem- 
bly of doctors of the University of Cologne,' which was 
held in 1487, lamented, and severely and authoritatively con- 
demned, a still more startling instance of rebellion, arising 
from a quarter in which it was least to be expected. When 
the panic was raging most fiercely tn the diocese of Cologne, 
some priests had attempted to alLiy the alarm by questioning 
the reality of the crime. About thirty years later, Spina 
mentions ' that, in some places, the innumerable executions 
'lad aroused a spirit of most acrimonious opposition. Indeed, 
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ud destiny to the influence of the stars. He was a disdple of Averroff — 
pilrhaps the fouoder of Averroism in Italy — and aeems to have (i."Tiicd n 
sunool at Psdua. Whco he was ubout eighty, ha was nrcuBed of magic ll 
ir<is said tbat he had acquired the toowledge Df tlie aeven liiwral arta lij 
JOTcn familiar spirits whom he iiept conEned id a erjstal ; bnt he died before 
(lie triaJ wua CM>DcIuded, so the iDqiilfitors wen? obliged to content themselror 
bj- burning hia image. He was regarded aa one of the greatest of uiagidani 
Oinnpare Naudn, Apoi., pp. 380-391 ; Jlenar, Averroa, pp. 258, 2SB. 

' Afall. MaL, voL i. pp. 460-4e8. 
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ID the north of Italy, a positive rebellion had broken out, 
accompanied by a tone of incredulity which that theologian 
piteously laments. 'Most imprudent, most un devout, and 
most unfaithful men will not believe the things they ought 
to believe ; and what is still more lamentable, they exert all 
theif influence to obstruct those who are destroying tlic 
eiieuiies of Christ.' Such a conduct, Spina justly observes, 
was full of danger for those who were guilty of it, as they 
might themselves be justly punished for conniving at the 
crime; and it was a distinct reflection upon the Church 
which was represented by the inquisitors and upon the 
Pope by whom the inquisitors were commissioned. We find, 
too, the clergy claiming, in a very peremptory tone, the su- 
preme jurisdiction of these cases, and occasionally alleging 
the misconduct of lay judges who had suffered witches to 
depart unharmed. All this scepticism, however, appears to 
have been latent and undefined ; and it was not till 1563 
that it was thrown into a systematic form by John Wier, 
in his treatise ' De Praestigiis Daemonum.' 

Wier was a learned and able physician of Cloves. He 
was convinced as a doctor that many of the victims were 
simply lunatics, and, being a very humane man, was greatly 
shocked at the sufferings they endured. He was a Protest- 
ant, and therefore, perhaps, not quite as much trammelled 
by tradition as some of his contemporaries ; though in the 
present day his reverence for authority would be regarded na 
an absolute infatuation. He had not the slightest wish t(i 
revolt against any of the first principles of the popular 
teaching, or even to free himself from the prevailing modes 
of thought. He was quite convinced that the world was 
peopled by crowds of demons, who were constantly working 
miracles among mankinrl ; and his only object was to recon 
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cile his seose of their ubiquity, with his pcrstiaeion tliut 
some of the phenomena that were deemed supernatural 
arose from disease. He van of opinion that all the witches 
were labouring under the delusions of the DeviL They did 
not m-ike an unholy compact, or ride through the air, or 
arouse tempests, or produce diseaEe, or become the conO">- 
binea of Satan; but the Devil had entered into them, ai.d 
persuaded them that they had done these things. Tte idea 
of jKiEBeseioa was thus bo enlarged as to absorb the idea of 
witchcraft. The bewitched person was tnily afflicted by 
the Devil, but the Devil had done this directly, and not by 
the intervention of a witch, and had then thrown suspicion 
upon some old woman, in order that the greatest possible 
amount of suffering might be produced. Persons, be said, 
were especially liable to diabolical possession, when their 
faculties were impaired by disease, and their tempers acidu- 
lated by suffering. In an eloquent and learned chapter on 
'the credulity and fragility of the female sex,' he showed, 
by the authority of the Fathers and the Greek philosophers, 
that women were peculiarly subject to evil influences. He 
also showed that the witches, in m.ental and moral infirmities, 
were pre-eminent among their sex. He argued that the word 
translated witch, io the Levitical law, may be translated 
poisoner; and that the patristic notion of the intercourse 
between angels and the antediluvian women, was inadmissi- 
ble. The gross improbabilities of some parts of the popular 
liolief were clearly cKhibited, and illustrated with much 
unnecessary learning ; and the treatise was prefaced by an 
earnest appeal to the princes of Europe to arrest the effusion 
of innocent blood. 

The scepticism of this work cannot be regarded as au- 
dacious. In fact, Wier stands alone in the history of witch 
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craft, and differs e^Bentially from all the later writers on the 
subject. He forms a link connecting two periods ; he was as 
fully pervaded by the sense of the miraculous as his oppo- 
nents, and he never dreamed ol restricting the sphere of the 
Bupematural. Such as it was, however, this book was tlie 
^rst attack of any importance on the received opinions, and 
excited among learned men consideral?le attention. Three 
editions were published, in a few years, at Basle and Amster- 
dam, which were then the centres of independent thought. 
It was translated into French in 1569. It was supplemented 
by a treatise * De Lamiis,' and by a very curious catalogue 
of the leaders, and description of the organization, of hell.* 
Shortly after the publication of these last works, a book ap- 
peared in reply, from the pen of Bodin, the famous author 
of the * Republic,' and one of the most distinguished philoso- 
phers in Europe. 

Bodin was esteemed, by many of his contemporaries, the 
ablest man who had then arisen in France ; and the verdict 
has been but little qualified by later writers.' Amid all the 

' * Pseudomonarchia DaBmonum ' — one of the principal 80urces of informa- 
tion about this subject He gives the names of seventy-two princes, and esti- 
mates their subjects at 7,406,926 devils. It is not quite clear how much he 
believed on the subject. 

' A very old critic and opponent of his views on witchcraft quaintly speaks 
of him as * Ce premier homme de la France, Jean Bodin, qui aprds avoir par 
une merveilleuse vivacity d'esprit accompagn^e d^un jugement solide traict^ 
toutes les choses divines, naturelles et civiles, se fust peut estre mescogneu pour 
homme, et eust est^ pris infailliblement de nous pour quelquc intelligence sMl 
n'cust laiss^ des marques et vestiges dc son humanity dans cette d^monomanie.' 
(Naud6, Apol.y 127 (1625). Bayle {DicL Phil.) pronounced Bodin to have been 
' one of the chief advocates of liberty of conscience of his time.* In our own 
day, Buckle (vol. 1. p. 299) has placed him as an historian above Comines, and 
on a level with Macchiavelli ; and Hallam, speaking of ^the *" Republic,* says, 
* Bodin possessed a highly philosophical mind, united with the most ample 
itores of history and jurisprudence. No former writer on political philosophy 
had been either so comprehensive in his scheme, or so copious in his knowledge ; 
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distractions of a disBipated and au intriguing court, and all 
Ibo laboDrB of a judicial poBition, be had amassed an amount 
uf learulug fio viiflt and so various, as to place him in the very 
first rank of the scholars of bis nation. He has also the far 
higher merit of being one of the chief foundere of political 
philosophy and political history, and o{ having anticipated 
on these subjects many of the eouclusiono of our own day. 
In his judicial capacity he had presided at some trials of 
witchcraft. He had brought all the resources of his scholar- 
ship to bear upon the subject; and he had written a great 
part of his 'D^monomanie des Sorciers' before the appear- 
ance of the last work of Wier, 

The 'Demooomanie des Sorciers' is chiefly an appeal to 
authority, which the author deemed on this subject so unan- 
imous and so conclusive, that it was scarcely possible for 
any sane man to resist it. He appealed to the popular belief 
in all countries, In all ages, and in all religions. He cited 
the opinions of an immense multitude of the greatest writers 
of pagan antiquity, and of the most Illustrious of the Fathers. 
He showed how the laws of all nations recognised the exist- 
ence of witchcraft ; and he collected hundreds of cases which 
had been investigated before the tribunals of his own or of 
other countries. He relates with the moat minute and cii-- 
cumalautial detail, and with the most unfaltering confidence, 
all the proceedings at the witches' Sabbath, the methods 
which the witches employed in transporting themselves 
through the air, their transformations, their carnal intei-- 
Dotirse with the Devil, their various means of injuring their 



Dono, perhaps, more ori^nal, more in^lopGndent and fearless in his uiqnirira 
Two men alone, indeed, roiild oe compared witli liim — Ariahille and Macliuvel. 
{Huto/Lil., i-oi, iLp. ee.) Dugiild Stewart ia equal 1j enoomiastiu (71i«i(rfa 
It'll, ]yp. 52-64). 
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eiicDiies, the signs that lead to their detection, theii* eonfes 
elons when condemned, and their demeanour at the stake. 
As for the treatise of Wier, he could scarcely find words to 
express the astonishment and the indignation with which he 
had perused it. That a puny doctor should have dared to 
oppose himself to the authority of all ages; that he should 
have such a boundless confidence in his own opinions, and 
such a supreme contempt for the wisest of mankind, as to 
carp and cavil in a sceptical spirit at the evidence of one of 
the most notorious of existing facts ; this was, in truth, the 
very climax of human arrogance, the very acme of human 
absurdity. But, extreme as was the audacity thus displayed, 
the impiety was still greater. Wier 'had armed himself 
against God.' His book was a tissue of ' horrible blasphe- 
mies.' * No one who is ever so little touched with the honour 
of God, could read such blasphemies without a righteous 
anger.' Not only had he dared to impugn the sentences of 
so many upright judges ; not only had he attempted to save 
those whom Scripture and the voice of the Church had 
branded as the worst of criminals ; he had even ventured to 
publish to the world the spells and incantations he had leaiii- 
ed from a notorious sorcerer.* Who could reflect without 

* Cornelius Agrippa, who had been the master of Wier. He was advocate- 
general at Metz, and had distinguished himself by his efforts to prevent prosecu 
tions for witchcraft, and bj saving the life of a peasant woman whom Savin the 
Inquisitor wished to bum. He was, consequently, generally thought to bo in 
league with the Devil ; and it b related that, on his death-bed, he drew off froin 
his neck a black dog, which was a demon, exclaiming that it was the cause of 
ills perdition (Garinet, pp. 121, 122). In his early days he had studied magic, 
and had apparently come to the conclusion that it rested either on imposture or 
on a superior knowledge of the laws of nature — a conclusion which hu tried to 
enforce in a book on the vanity of science. He was unprisoned for a year at 
Brussels on the charge of magic, and ceaselessly calumniated after his death. 
Before Wier, probably no one had done so much to combat the persecution, 
and his reputation was saciificed in the caiuse. See Plancy^s Did, In/em,, art 
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consternation on the future of Christendom after such ftarfiil 
disuloBuree ? Who oould question that the knowledge thin 
dissemiuated would multiply to an incalculable extent the 
numher of witches, would vastly increase the power of Satan, 
and would be productive of countless sufferings to the inno- 
cent? Under these circuraBtances, so far frona relaxing ihe 
proaecutions for witchcraft and sorcery, it was necessai-y to 
continue them with a redoubled energy; and surely, no one 
could be the object of a more just suspicion than a man who 
had written bo impious a hook, and who had shown such 
acquaintance with the secrets of so impious a profession. To 
pardon those whom ilie law of God condemned to death, was 
indeed beyond the province of princes. Those who were 
guilty of such an act had outraged the majesty of Heaven, 
They had virtually repudiated the Divine law, and pestilence 
and famine would inevitably desolate their dominions.' One 
fatal example there had been of a king tampering with his 

.duty in this respect, Charles IX. had spared the life of the 
famous sorcerer Trois EcheUes, on the condition of his in- 

' forming against his colleagues; and it is to this grievous sin 
that the early death of the king Is most probably to be 
ascribed ; ' For the word of God is very certain, that ho who 
suffers a man worthy of death to escape, draws the punish- 
ment upon himself, as the prophet said to king Ahab, that he 
should die for having pardoned a man worthy of death. 
For no one had ever heard of pardon being accorded to 
Borceiers.' ' 



Apippa, and Thiers' Svpent, vol. i. pp. 1*2, H3. Nniidfi has alsoderotod > 
king oliiiptBr to Agrippa. Agrippa had not tbe good fortune to please any 
Gloss of theologiaiia. Among Ihe Catbohcs he was regarded with eilreme 
borror ; and Calvin, in his work Bf Sraiidalii, treats him as one of the cluef 
»Dnl«nners of tlie GopfL 

' rp. 217, 228. P. Ui. 
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Such were the opinions which were promulgated, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, by one of the most ad-j 
vanced intellects of one of the leading nations of Europe ; 
promulgated, too, with a tone of confidence and of triumph, 
that shows how fully the writer could count upon the sympa- 
thies of his readers. The * D^monomanie des Sorciers ' ap 
[leared in 1681, Only seven years afterwards, Montaigne 
published the first great sceptical work in the French lan- 
guage ; and, among the many subjects on which his scepti- 
cism was turned, witchcraft occupied a prominent place. li 
would be scarcely possible to conceive a more striking con- 
trast, than his treatment of it presents to the works of Bodin 
and of Wier. The vast mass of authority which those wri- 
ters loved to array, and by which they shaped the whole 
course of their reasoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly dis- 
carded. The passion for the miraculous, the absorbing . 
sense of diabolical capacities, have all vanished like a dreaiii. 
The old theological measure of probability has completely 
disappeared, and is replaced by a shrewd secular common 
sense. The statements of the witches were pronounced in- 
trinsically incredible. The dreams of a disordered imagina- 
tion, or the terrors of the rack, would account for many of 
them ; but even when it is impossible to%explain away the 
evidence, it is quite unnecessary to believe it. * There are,' 
he said, ' proofs and arguments that are founded on expe 
rioncc and facts. I do not pretend to unravel them. I often 
cut them, as Alexander did the knot. After all, it is setting 
a high value upon our opinions, to roast men aUve on ao- 
c oiint of them.' We may not be able to discover an ade- 
quate solution of some statements on the subject, but we 
should consider — ^and he here anticipated a mode of argu- 
ment which was destined long afterwards to assume a most 
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prominent place in ibeologicai controveray — that it is fai 
mare probable that our senses should deceive us, thnn that 
an old woman should be carried up a chimney on a broom 
Etick ; and that it is far less astonishing that witiiessee 
should lie, than that witches should perform the acts that 
were alleged.' 

It has been justly remarked by Malebranche, that Moii- 
^taigne ia an example of a writer -who had no pretensions to 
|be a great reaaoner, but who neveitheless exercised a most 
iprofound and general influence npon the opinions of man- 
kind. It is not, I think, difficult to discover the explanation 
of the fact. In an age which was still spell-bound by tlie 
fascinations of the past, he applied to every question a judg- 
ment entirely unclouded by the imaginations of theologians, 
and unshackled by the dictates of authority. His originality 
consists, not so much in his definite opinions or in his argu- 
ments, as in the general tone and character of bis mind. He 
was the first French author who had entirely emancipated 
himself from the retrospective hahita of thought that had so 
long been universal ; who ventured to judge all questions by 
a secular standard, by the light of common sense, by the 
measure of probability which is furnished by daily expe- 
rience. He was, no doubt, perfectly aware that ' the laws 
of Plato, of the twelve tables, of the consuls, of the emper- 
ors, and of all nations and legislators — Persian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, English — 
had decreed capital penalties against sorcerers;' he knew 
ihat ' prophets, theologians, doctors, judges, and magistratoB, 
had elucidated the reality of the ciime by many thousand 
violent presumptions, accusations, testimonies, convictions, 
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repentances and voluntary confessions, persisted in to death ;' ' 
but he was also sensible of the extreme fallibility of the hu- 
man judgment ; of the facility with which the mind discov- 
ers, in the phenomena of history, a reflection of its precon- 
ceived notions ; and of the rapidity with which systems of 
fiction are formed in a credulous and undiscriminating age. 
While Catholics, Protestants, and Deists were vying with 
each other in their adoration of the past ; while the ambition 
of every scholar and of every theologian was to form around 
his mind an atmosphere of thought that bore no relation to 
the world that was about him ; while knowledge was made 
the bond-slave of credulity, and those whose intellects were 
most shackled by prejudice were regarded as the wisest of 
mankind, it was the merit of Montaigne to rise, by the force 
of his masculine genius, into the clear world of reality ; to 
judge the opinions of his age with an intellect that was 
invigorated but not enslaved by knowledge ; and to contem- 
plate the systems of the past, without being dazzled by the 
reverence that had surrounded them. He looked down upon 
the broad field of history, upon its clashing enthusiasms, ils 
discordant systems, the ebb and flow of its ever-changing 
belief, and he drew from the contemplation a lesson widely 
different from his contemporaries. He did not, it is true, 
fully recognise those moral principles which shine with an 
unchanging splendour above the fluctuations of speculative 
opinions ; he did not discover the great laws of eternal dc- 
^elopment which preside over and direct tlie progress oi' 
belief, infiise order into the seeming chaos, and reveal in 
every apparent aberration the traces of a superintending 
Providence ; but he, at least, obtained an intense and real- 
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\sed perception of the fallibility of the human intulleut ; s 
keen seDE« of the absurdity of an absolute deference to the 
past, and of the danger of punishing men with death on 
.account of opinions concerning which we can have ao little 
aesnrance. These things led him to suspect that witchonift 
[might be a delusion. The bent and character of his mind 
llud him to believe that witchcraft was grossly improbable 
IHe was the first great representative of the modern secular 
land rationalistic spirit. By extricating his mind from the 
, trammels of the past, he had learned to judge the naixatives 
of diabolical intervention by a standard and with a spirit 
that had been long unknown. The predisposition of the old 
theologians had been to believe that the phenomena of witch- 
craft were all produced by the Devil ; and, when some mani- 
fest signs of madness or of imposture were exhibited, they 
attempted to accommodate them to their supernatural theory. 
I The strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard witch- 
craft as the result of natural causes ; and, therefore, though 
|he did not attempt to explain all the statements which he 
had heard, he was convinced that no conceivable improhar 
bility could be aa great aa that which would be involved in 
their reception. This was not the happy guess of ignorance. 
It was the direct result of a mode of thought which he ap- 
plied to all theological questions. Fifty years earlier, a book 
embodying such conceptions would have appeai'ed entirely 
incomprehensible, and its author would perhaps have beeii 
burnt. At the close of the sixteenth century, the minda ol 
, mou ware prepared for its reception, and it flashed like a 
revelation upon France. From the pubUcation of tho essays 
of Montaigne, we may date the influence of that gifted and 
tvcr enlarging rationahstic school, who gradually etl'ected 
Ihe destruction of the belief in witchcraft, not bj refuting 
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or explaining its evidence, but simply by making men more ( 
and more sensible of its intrinsic absurdity. 

Thirteen years after Montaigne, Charron wrote his famous 
treatise on * Wisdom.' In this work he systematised many 
of the opinions of Montaigne ; but exhibited far less genius 
and originality than his predecessor. Like Montaigne, he 
looked with aversion on the miraculous ; but, like Montaigne, 
his scepticism arose, not from any formal examination of evi- 
dence, but from a deep sense of the antecedent improbability. 
That which Montaigne had thrown into the form of strong i 
doubt, Charron almost threw into the form of a denial. All ' 
through the seventeenth century, the same modes of thought 
continued, slowly but steadily sapping the old belief; but, 
though the industry of modem antiquarians has exhumed 
two or three obscure works that were published on the subject,* 
those works never seem to have attracted any serious atten- 
tion, or to have had any appreciable influence in accelerating 
the movement. It presents a spectacle, not of argument ori 
of conflict, but of a silent evanescence and decay. The priests 
continued to exorcise the possessed, to prosecute witches, and 
to anathematise as infidels all who questioned the crime. 
Many of the lawyers, reverting to the innumerable enact- 
ments in the law books, and to the countless occasions on 

* Maury, pp. 221, 222. The principal of those writers was Naud^ whoso 
ApohgU pour Us Grands Hommts soupfonnez de Magie contains much curi- 
ous historical information in an extremely tiresome form. Naud^ also wrote 
•11 exposure of the Rosicrucians, and a political work on Coups d^^tj em- 
Ixxlxing the principles of Macchiavelli. He was the first librarian of the 
yjzarin library, in the foundation of which he had a considerable part. 
Bayle {Pensies Diverses^ § ccxli.) calls him * L^homme de France qui avoit le 
plus de lecture.* He is said to have reconstructed some of the dances of the 
•iicients, and to have executed them in person before Queen Christina, in Swe* 
den (Magnin, Origines du Thedtre^ tom. i. p. 113). The Apologie was answer- 
ed by a Capuchin named D'Autun, in a ponderous work called Z'^IncrSduliti 
Spav4frUe, 
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which the subject had been mveBtigatcd by tho tribnoula, 
maintained the belief with equal pertinacity; but outside 
these retrospective classea, the Bense of the improbability of 
witchcraft became continually etronger. till any aoecdote 
which involved the intervention of the Devil was on that ac- 
count generally ridiculed. This spirit wasexhibitedospeeial- 
ly among those whose habits of thought were mcst secular, 
and whose minds were least governed by authority.' Some 
great scholars and writers, who were fully sensible of the im- 
probability of the belief, yet regarded the evidence as iire- 
Bistlble, and looked upon the subject with a perplexed and 

I timid suspension of judgment. La Bruy&re said that the prin- 
ciples on which magic rests seem vague, uncertain, and vision- 
ary; but that many embarrassing facts had been attested by 
credible eye-witneasea ; that it appeared equally difficult to 
admit or to deny them ; and that it was better to take a cen- 
tral position between the credulous who admitted all, and the 
free-thinkers who rejected all.' Even Bayle seems to have 

; looked upon it in a similar spirit.' Descartes, though he did 
not, as far as I am aware, ever refer directly to the subject^ 
probably exercised a considerable influence upoirif^ for t?ie> 
tendency of his teaching was to emancipate the mindTrom 
the power of tradition, to secularise philosophy, and to de- 
stroy the material notions that had long been associated with 
tpirita. Malebranche mentions that in hia time some of the 



■ 'Ce fureot les esprits forts du comuicticcmGut du dix-sepli^me si^e qui 
I'efTorciTeDt tea premiers de combnttre le pnijugA rfgnant de defendre de 
tnnllieureui foua ou d'indiacreta cherchimrs contre lea tribucBui. H t^dl 
pour oela du courage, car on risquut, en uhorchanl k saur^r 1& tACe ila pri- 
veaix, da pBsaer aoi-meme pour uq nffidd du dinble, ou ce que oe Tolait pai 
mieui, pour un incrSdule. Lcs libres penaeurd, tea libertinB comma on lei 
qipeleit nlors, n'uTaientque peu de credit.' 'Haurj, p. 221.) 

» Bee tlie [Misaage in Slaiirj-. p. KIB. • Ibid., p. 22a 
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parliaments had ceased to bum witches, and that within 
their jurisdiction the number of witches had declined. He 
inferred from this that the contagious power of imagination 
had created many of the phenomena. He analysed, with 
much acuteness, the process of thought which produced ly- 
canthropy ; but, being a priest, he found it necessary to add, 
that real sorcerers should undoubtedly be put to deatL^ 
Voltaire treated the whole subject with a scomftil ridicule ; 
observed that, since there had been philosophers in France, 
witches had become proportionately rare ; and summed up 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the belief as emphatically 
as Sprenger or Spina, but with a very different object,' 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the civil 
power uniformly exerted its energies for the destruction of 
witches. It was between the publication of the works of 
Montaigne and of Charron, that Boguet was presiding at 
the tribunal of St. Claude, where he is said to have burnt 
600 persons, chiefly for lycanthropy. A few years later, the 
fifty executions at Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
took place ; and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazarin wrote a letter to 
the bishop of Evreux, congratulating him warmly on the 
successful zeal he had manifested on the subject.' Towards 
the middle of the century, however,, the growing incredulity 
had reached those in power; the prosecutions for witchcraft 
became more rare and languid ; and, in 1672, Colbert direct' 

' Rechercfu de la VeritS^ liv. ii. p. 8, c. 6. 

' He said : * Tous les p^res de P^glise sans exception crurent an pouvoir 
ie la magie. L^^gUse condamna toigours la magie, mais elle y cnit toujours. 
Slle n'excommunia point les sorciers comme des fous qui ^talent tromp^s, mais 
comma des hommes qui etaient r^ellement en commerce avec les diables.* 
(Diet PhU.^ art. Superstition.) This I believe to be quite true, but it was a 
striking sign of the times, that an opponent of magic could say so wi1hou< 
ruining his cause. 

• Garmet, p. 328. 
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,ed tlie m.igistratee to receive no accusations of sorceiy, aui] 

comnifltecl in many caxes the capital punishment for tlie 
crime into a sentence of banishment. It was when somti ol 
these commutations had oeen made, that the Parliament of 
Rouen drew up an extremely remarkable address to the ting, 
protesting In a strain of high religions fervour, against iIib 
iudulgenee as directly contrary to the Word of God, to all 
the precedents of French law, and to all the traditions ot 
the Christian religion.' After this time but few trials foi 
sorcery took place — that of the Marshal of Lusetoboiug, in 
1681, was, perbapH, llie most remarkable — for the scepticism 
on the subject had already become very marked ; and in the 
last twenty years of the seventeenth centary, only seven 
sorcerers seem to have been burnt in France. Still later, in 
1718, the Parliament of Bordeaux burnt a man upon this 
charge. After this period there were, indeed, one or two 
trials, but the prisoners were acquitted ; the star of Voltaire 
had risen above the horizon, and the unsparing ridicule 
which his followers cast upon every anecdote of witches, iu- 
timidated those who did not share in the incredulity. The 
formularies for exorcism still continued, as they continue to 
the present day, in Roman Catholic rituals, and they were 
fi^uently employed all through the eighteenth centary ; but 
the more educated members of the clergy for the most part 
allowed the subject to fall into neglect, and discouraged the 
attempts of some of the order to revive it. Those who still 
clung to the traditions of the past must have found niucfi 
diScnlty in accounting for the progress of the movement;. 
jTliat Satan should occupy such an extremely small place in 
the minds of men was very lamentable, but that the rairacT 
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ioufi signs of his presence should have so completely disap- 1 
peared, was exceedingly perplexing. At the beginning of 
the present century, the Abb6 Fiard published a work de- 
signed to explain the difficulty. He showed that the philoso- 
phers and rcTolutionists of the last century were the repre* 
sentatives of the old sorcerers, that they acted under the 
dii*ect inspiration of Satan, and that their success was en« 
tirely due to Satanic power. Lest, however, it should be 
said that this represented rather the moral than the miracu- 
lous influence of the Evil One, he added that many great and 
startling miracles had accompanied the philosophic move- 
ment, and that these miracles had not even yet ceased. The 
cures of Mesmer and the prophecies of Cagliostro should 
both be ascribed to supernatural agency; but the most 
startling of all the signs of diabolical presence was the ever- 
increasing popularity of ventriloquism. On this last subject, 
we are happily not left to our own unassisted conjectures, 
for some learned divines of the fourteenth century had solemn- 
ly determined that man was designed to speak by his mouth ; 
and that, whenever he spoke in any other way, he did so by 
the assistance of the Devil.* 

The history of witchcraft in Protestant countries differs 
BO little from its history in Catholic ones, that it is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon it at much length. In both cases, a ten- 
dency towards the miraculous was the cause of the belief; 
and the degree of religious terrorism regulated the intensity 
of the persecution. In both cases, too, the rise and progress 
of a rationalistic spirit w ere the origin and the measure of 
its decline. In England, there was no regular enactment 
against sorcery till 1541, when the nation was convulsed by 

* riarinet, p. 280. 
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tlie first paroxysms of the Refoiiuation. The crime had in. 
deed been kDown at 3d earlier period, and a few executions 
had taken place, but they were very rare ; and, in producing 
them, other motives seem to have been generally mixed 
with superstition. Joan of Arc, the noblest of all the victima 
of the belief, perished by English hands, though on French 
soil, and under the sentence of a French bishop. Some years 
after, the Duchess of Gloucester, having been accused by the 
Cardinal of Beaufort of attempting the king's life by sorcery, 
was compelled to do penance, while two of her servants were 
executed. A few other cases have come down to us ; but, 
although the extreme imperfection of the old criminal registers 
renders it very probable that there were others which are 
forgotten, there can be little doubt that the superstition was 
■ much less prominent in England than on the Continent,' 
Owing partly to its insular position, and partly to the intense 
political life that from the earliest period animated tht 
people, there was formed in England a fearless and self 
' reliant type of character essentially distinct from that which 
was common in Europe, eminently free from morbid and 
superstitious terrors, and averse to the more depressing aspects 

' The moat complete authority on tbia subject is the chrooologicat tabic of 
fBcts In HutehioBon's Many on Wilekcraft (ItlS). Ilulchinson, who was a 
rerj acrupulouB writer, restricted hhneelf for the moat part to cisea of nhich 
he had learned precise particulars, and he cirefullj ^ves hia authorities. The 
anruDur of cxGcutions he recounts aa having taken place in SfiO fears, amounts 
to roanj thouBanda. Of these only about UO were in England. Tliis, iif 
CDurae, oicludea those who were drowned or mobbed to death during the tiiiil, 
[uiil Hioae who were aentenced to other than capitaJ punishmecta. All tliu 
other writers I hare seen place the English eiecations far higher; and it 
seenij, I think, cer^n QiaX some eiecutiona escaped the notice of Hutchinson, 
whose eitiinaCe is, however, probably much nearer the trutli than those of most 
writers. See also Wrighl'a Sorcery ; and an article from the Foreign Reeieti 
m 'A Collection of Curious Tracts on Witchcraft,' reprinted in 1838. It. If 
quilt' Impossible lo arrivp at nnvthlns likp precision on this aubjsct. 
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ot religion. It was natural, however, that amid the conflicts 
Df the Refoi tnation, some of the darker superstitions should 
arise ; and we accordingly find Cranmer, in one of his articles 
of visitation, directing his clergy to seek for 'any that usie 
olianns, sorcery, enchantments, witchcraft, soothsaying, or 
any like craft invented by the Devil.' We find also a very 
few executions under Plenry VIII.; but in the followhig 
reign the law on the subject was repealed, and was not 
renewed till the accession of Elizabeth. * New laws were then 
made, which were executed with severity ; and Jewell, when 
preaching before the queen, adverting to the increase of 
witches, expressed a hope that the penalties might be stil] 
more rigidly enforced. ' May it please your grace,' he added, 
' to understand that witches and sorcerers within these few 
years are marvellously increased within your grace's realm. 
Your grace's subjects pine away even unto the death ; their 
colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, 
their senses are bereft. ... I pray God they never 
practise further than upon the subject.' ' On the whole, 
however, these laws were far milder than those on the Con- 
tinent. For the first conviction, witches who were not 
shown to have destroyed others by their incantations were 
only punished by the pillory and by imprisonment, while 
those who were condemned to death perished by the gallows 
instead of the stake. Besides this, torture, which had done 

The repeal was probablj owing to the fact that witchcraft and pullin^j 
iown crossee were combined together; aiid the law had, therefore, a Popish 
ippcarance. 

' Sermons (Parker Society), p. 1028. Strype ascribes to this sermon the 
law which was passed the following year (Annals of the i2e/., vol. i. p. 11). 
The multitude of witches at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth (which 
Strype notices) was the obvious consequence of the terrorism of the preceding 
reign, and of the religi ous changes acting in the way I have already described. 
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Ko miiuli to multiply the evidence, bad always Lt;cu iUcguI in 
England, and the witch-findera were compelled to content 
themselves with pricking their victimB all over in hopes of 
discovering the insensible spot,' with throwing tbera into the 
pater to ascertain whether they would sink or swim, and 
H ith keeping them during several successive nights without 
ileep, in order to compel them to coniess. These three 
methods were habitually employed with signal success ; 
many women were in consequence condemned, and a con- 
siderable proportion of them were hung. But such scenes 
did not take place without one noble protest, A layman 
named Reginald Scott published, in 1584, his 'Discovery of 
Witchcraft, m which he unmasked the imposture and the 
delusion of the system with a holdncss that no previous 
writer had approached, and with an ability which few sub- 
sequent writers have equalled. Keenly, eloquently, and un 
flinchingly, he exposed the atrocious torments by wluch con- 
fessions were extorted, the laxity and injustice of the manner 
in which evidence was collected, the egregious absurdities 
that filled the writings of the inquisitors, the juggling tricks 
that were ascribed to the Devil, and the childish folly of the 
magical charms. He also availed himself in a very dexterous 
manner of the strong Protestant feeling, in order to disci-edit 
statements that emanated from the Inquisitiou. If the ques- 
tion was to be determined by argument, if it depended simply 
■ir mainly upon the ability or learning of the controveraialists, 



' It U vDrtbj of notice that aasatheai]! is a recognisnl Bjmptom of Bonu 
oi' the epidemic fonns o! madness. Speaking of Ibat of HoczLots, Dr. Con- 
■tEQB GKje: 'L'ancsth^aie ne fnit jamais d^fnut. J'ai pu pincer, pquer avet 
nun i^ingle lea maladea, enfonccr cette ^[ungle snus lea angles ou do toute m 
longueur duns lea bras, les jumbcs ou9ur toute itutre pnrtic, snnB proToqner Vajt 
parence d'uue seuEation donleureuse.' {^pidemie iTJJyilero-DimonopaVik n 
IBBI, p. b:i.; 
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tbe treatise of Scott would hare had a powerful effect ; for it 
was by far the ablest attack on the prevailing superstition 

\ that had ever appeared, and it was written in the most 
popular style. As a matter of fact it exercised no apprecia-/ 

, ble influence. Witchcraft depended upon general causes, 
and represented the prevailing modes of religious thought. 
It was therefore entirely unaffected by the attempted reiuta- 
tion, and when James L mounted the throne, he found the 
nation perfectly prepared to second him in his zeal against 
the witches. 

James, although he hated the puritans, had caught in 
Scotland much of the tone of thought concerning Satanic 
power which the Puritans had always encouraged, and which 
was exhibited to the highest perfection in the Scottish mind. 
He was continually haunted by the subject. He had himself 
written a dialogue upon it ; he had confidently ascribed his 
stormy passage on his return fi*om Denmark to the machina- 
tions of the witches,* and he boasted that the Devil regarded 
him as the most formidable of opponents. Soon after his 
accession to the throne of England, a law was enacted which 

' This storm was the ori^ of one of the most horrible of the many horri- 
ble Scotch trials on record. One Dr. Fian was suspected of having aroused 
the wind, and a confession was wrung from him by torture, which, however, he 
almost immediately afterwards retracted. Every form of torture was in vain 
employed to vanquish his obduracy. The bones of his legs were broken into 
small pieces in the boot All the torments that Scottish law knew of were 
successively applied. At last, the king (who personally presided over the tor- 
tures) suggested a new and more horrible device. The prisoner, who had been 
removed during the deliberation, was brought in, and (I quote the contem- 
porary narrative) * his nailes upon all his fingers were riven and pulled off with 
UD instrument, called in Scottish a turkas, which in England wee call a payre 
of pincers, and under everie nayle there was thrust in two needels over, even 
&p to the heads.' However, notwithstanding all this, * so deeply had the devil 
entered into his heart, that hee utterly denied all that which he before avouch- 
ed,' and he was burnt unconfessed. (See a rare black-letter tract, reprinted 
m Pitcaim's Criminal Trials of Scotland^ vol. i. part ii. pp. 213, 223.) 
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subjected witches to death on the firat coiivictiun, even 
though they should have inflicted no injury apon their neigh 
boors. This law was passed when Coke waa Attorney- 
neneral, and Bacion a member of Parliament; and twelve 
iHshops sat upon the Commission to which it was referred.' 
The prosecutions were rapidly multiplied throughout the 
ooiintry, but especially in Lancashire ; and at the same time 
the general tone of literature was strongly tinged with the 
superstition. Sir Thomas Browne declared that those who 
denied the existence of witchcraft were not only infidels, but 
also, by implication, atheists.' Shakspeare, like most of the 
other dramatists of his time, again and again referred to the 
belief; and we owe to it that melancholy picture of Joan of 
Arc, which is, perhaps, tlie darkest blot upoo his genius,' 
Bacon continually inveighed against the follies shown by 
magicians in their i-eaearchea into nature ; yet in one of his 
most important works he pronounced the three ' decUnations 

■ Muddeu'3 Pliant., vol. L p. n't. 

' ' i bftve ever believed, unci do now know, that there are witches ; they that 
doubt them do not only deny them but spirita, and are oblique!; tind upon 
cooBequenoe n sort, not of infidiilE, but of atheists.' {Rtligu) Medici, p. S4, 
ed. 1072.) Sir T. Browne did not, howsTer, beliere in incubi, or in lycan- 

• On the Gitcnt to wliich the belief was reflected in the drHmatic literature 
of Elhuibeth and James I., see Wright's Sorcery, vol. i. pp. 286, 290. Ic wax 
afterwards the custom of Voltaire, when decrying the geiiiuB of Shakspeare, 
to dwell constaotly on such cbaracters ua the witclies in Macbeth. But bucIi 
acenea, though in modem times they may hive an unreal and grotesque appeop 
■ncc, did not present the Bljghl«9t improbability at the time they were wriltcu. 
[t is probable that Sbakapeore, it is certain that the iounense minority even of 
Ida most highly edncated and gifted coatempoj-ariea, beliered with an unfalter- 
ing faith in the reality of witchcraft. Shikapeare was, therefore, perfcctlj 
Justifled m introducing into his plays personages who were, of all others, mosi 
Dtlod to enhance the gralideur and the aolemnilj of tragedy, wben Ihev faith 
'uUj reflected the bdief of the audience. 
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fioiu religion' to be 'heresies, idolatry, and witchcraft." 
Seldcn took up a somewhat peculiar and characteristic posi- 
tion. He maintained that the law condemning women to 
dealii for witchcraft was perfectly just, but that it was quite 
unnecessary to ascertain whether witchcraft was a possibility. 
A woman might not be able to destroy the life of her neigh- 
bour by her incantations ; but if she intended to do so, it wad 
riffht that she should be huns:.' 

But, great as were the exertions made by James to extir- 
pate witchcraft, they completely sink into insignificance be- 
fore those which were made during the Commonwealth. As 
soon as Puritanism gained an ascendency in the country, as 
soon as its ministers succeeded in imparting their gloomy 
tenets to the governing classes, the superstition assumed a 
gigantic magnitude. During the few years of the Common-) 
wealth, there is reason to believe that more alleged witches! 
perished in England than in the whole period before and/ 
after.' Nor is this to be ascribed entirely to the judges or 
the legislators, for the judges in former reigns never shrank 
from condemning witches, and Cromwell was in most respects 
far superior to his predecessors. It was simply the natural 
result of Puritanical teaching acting on the mind, predis- 
posing men to see Satanic influence in life, and consequently 
eliciting the phenomena of witchcraft. A panic on the sub- 
ject spread through the country ; and anecdotes of Satanic 
power soon crowded m from every side. The county 
of Suffolk was especially agitated, and the famous wUch- 
iiuder, Matthew Hopkins, pronounced it to be infested 
with witches. A commission was accordingly issued, and 

' Advancement of Learning, xxv. 22. It is true that this book was dedi 
cated to the king, whose writings on the subject were commended. 
* Table-Tal-e, * Hutchmson, p. 68. 
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two distiiigiiiahed PreBbyteriaii divines wtre selucted by 
the Parliament to accompany it. It would have been im- 
possible to lake any measure more calculated to stimulate 
tlio prosecutioD, and we accordingly find that in Suffolk 
sixty ]icraons were hunf^ for witchcraft in a single year.' 
Among others, an Anglican clergyman, named Lowts, who 
was now verging on eighty, and who for fifty years had been 
an irreproachable minister of bis church, fell under the sus- 
picion. The unhappy old man was kept awake for several 
successive nights, and persecuted ' till be was weary of hia 
life, and was scarcely sensible of what be said or did.' He 
was then thrown into the water, condemned, and hung. 
According to tbe story which circulated among the memberfi 
of the Established Chnrch, he maintained his innocence man- 
fully to tbe end. If we believe the Puritanical account, it 
would appear that bis brain gave way under the trial, and 
that his accusers extorted from him a wild romance, which 
was afterwards, with many others, reproduced by Baxter 
' for the conversion of the Sadducee and the infidel.' ' 

We have seen that the conception of witchcraft, which 

' Tbis is alluded W in HuOibnis:— 

' HBth not this prpaenl Parliament 
A ledger Id Che devil aent 
Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding revolted vitclies out? 
And has not he withio a year 
Hanged threescore of them Id one shire,' £c 

Sewind part, Canla iii. 
• Baiter reUtea the whole atorj with evident pleasure. He aaya ; 'Among 
too rest, an old reading parion named Lowk, not lai frnni Framlingham, wua 
one that waa hanged, who confessed that he had two irape, and tliat one of 
(SciT. was always putting him on doing miscliief, and (bdng near the eea) ai 
he saw a ship iioder sail, it moved him to send him to sink tbe ship, and he 
eonaeolfid, and saw the ship sink before him.' (World of ^/irili, p. (i8.^ For 
the otber view of the case, ace Uutchinaon, pp. 88-90. 
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had existed in England from the earliest period, assumed for"* 
the first time a certain prominence amid the religious terror-v 
ism of the Reformation ; that its importance gradually in- 
creased as the trials and executions directed public attention 
to the subject ; and that it, at last, reached its climax under 
the gloomy theology of the Puritans. It now only remains 
for me to trace the history of its decline. 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat that it is impossible 
to follow the general intellectual tendencies of a nation with 
.the degree of precision with which we may review the 
events or the arguments they produced. We have ample 
evidence that, at a certain period of English history, there 
was manifested in some classes a strong disposition to regard 
witch stories as absurd ; but we cannot say precisely when 
the idea of grotesqueness was first attached to the beliei, 
nor can we map out with exactness the stages of its pro- 
gress. Speaking generally, however, there can be no doubt 
that it first became prominent in that great sceptical move- 
ment which followed the Restoration. The reaction against . 
the austere rigidity of the last Government, had produced \ 
among the gayer classes a sudden outburst of the most deri- ■ 
sive incredulity. From mocking the solemn gait, the nasal 
twang, and the afiected phraseology of the Puritans, they 
naturally proceeded to ridicule their doctrines ; and having 
soon discovered in witchcraft abundant materials for theii 
satire, they made disbelief in it one of the tests of fashion. 
At the same time the higher intellectual influences wercf 
tending strongly to produce a similar movement among thr 
-earned. Hobbes, who was the most distinguished of living 
philosophers, had directed all the energies of his scepticism 
against incorporeal substances, had treated with unsparing 
ridicule the conceptions of demons and of apparitions, and 
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had created in his disciples a predlapositioa to regard them 
as below contempt,' A similar predisposition was ftinncd 
1 by the piiilosophy of Bacon, which had then acquired an 
immense popularity. The Royal Society' had been just (iS- 
tablished ; a passion for natural philosophy, very similar to 
that which preceded the French Revolution, had beccnie 
general; and the whole force of the English intellect wiia 
directed to the study of natural phenomena, and to the dis- 
covery of natural laws. In thia manner there was formed a 
general disposition to attribute to every event a natural 
cause, whiob was soon followed by a conviction of the al>- 
sartlity of explaining phenomena by a supernatural hypoth- 
esia, and wiiicb rapidly discredited the anecdotes of witchcx. 
There does not appear to have been any very careful scrutiny 
of their details, yet there was a growing indisposition to be- I 
lieve them, as they were diacordant with the modes of 
tbouglit which the experimental philosophy had produced. 

By the combination of these three influences, a profound 
( hange was soon effected in the manner in which witchcraft 

for I 



was regarded. The sense of its improbability bee; 
the first time general among educated laymen, and the num- 
ber of the trials speedily diminished. In 1664, however, two 
women were hung in Suffolk, under a sentence of Sir Mat- 
thew Ilale, who took the opportunity of declaring that the 
reality of witchcraft was unquestionable ; ' for first, the 
Scriptures had affirmed so much ; and secondly, the wisdom 
of all nations had provided laws against such persons, 
which ia an ailment of their confidence of such a crime* 

' On tbe opinions of Qobbes on this subject, and on his great inllueDCf In 
diBureditiDg these superatitioua, see Cadworth'e Iniellectval 8i/ilein,x6l I p. 1 .0. 

* The (indirect) inHueuce of (he Rajal Society on this sulyect ia noticed "<; 
ButcliinBon, and indeed most of tbe writers on wttehcnA. See Cisaubun ii 
Credidili,, p. 191, 
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KSir Tbomns Browne, vho was a great physician, as well aa 
Ea great writer, was called na a witness, and swore ' that he 
rly of opinion that the persons were bewitched.' ' 
Seventeen years later, the defence of the dying belief waai 
Itaken up by Joseph Glanvil, a divine, who in his own day 
I was very famous, and who, I venture to think, has been snr-| 
f f aased in genius by few of bia successors. Among his con- 
temporaries he was especially praised as an able scholar an 2 
dialectician, and as a writer whose style, though not untino- 
tured by the pedantry of his age, often furnishes the noblest 
examples of that glorious eloquence, so rich in varied and 
majestic harmonies, of which Milton and the early Anglican 
divines were the greatest masters. To us, however, wlio 
look upon his career from the vantage ground of experience, 
it assumes a far higher interest, for it occupies a most impor- 
tant position in the history of that experimental philosophy 
which has become the great guiding influence of the English 

I mind. As the works of Glanvil are far less known than they 
should be, and as his defence of witchcraft was intimately 
connected with his earlier literary enterprises, I shall make 
no apology for giving a general outline of his opinions. 
To those who only know him aa the defender of witch- 
craft, it may appear a somewhat startling paradox to say, 
that the predominating characteristic of the mind of Glanvil, 
was an intense scepticism. He has even been termed by a 
modem critic ' the first English writer who had thrown 
BCCpticiam into a definite form;" and if we regard this ex- 
pi'easion aa simply implying a profound diHtrust of human 



I 



' The report of Ihia trial is rfprinleJ in A CoUeclioa of Hare and Can- 
) Tracit TttaUng to WiUicraft (London, ISitS). 
' BiograjAU UniverulU — an ardote whioh ia also in the JWyriopmfi* 
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facnlties, and not at all tlic rejection of any distinct dogmalJo 
system, the judgment can hardly be disputed. And certain- 
ly, it would be difficult to find n work displaying less of the 
credulity and superstition that are commonly attributed lo 
the believers in witchcraft than the treatise on 'The Vanity 
of Uogmatisinfi, or Contidence of Opinions," in which G Ian- 
vil expounded his philosophical views. DeTeloping a fe t 
scattered hints of Bacon, he undertook to make a coroproheu- 
sive BUi-vey of the human faculties, to analyse tlio distorting 
influences that corrode or pervert our judgments, to reveal 
the weakness and fallibility of the moat powerful intellect, 
and to estimate the infinity of darkness that encircles our 
scanty knowledge. Not only did he trace, n-ith the most 
livid and unfaltering pen, the proneness to error that accom- 
panies the human intellect in the moments of its greatest con- 
fidence; not only did he paint in the darkest colours the 
tenacity and the inveteracy of prejudice ; he even accepted 
to the fullest extent the consequence of his doctrine, and, 
with Descartes, enjoined a total abnegation of the opinions 
that have been received by education as the first condition 
of enquiry. He showed himself perfectly acquainted with 
the diversities of intellectual tone, or as lie very happily 
termed them, the ' climates of opinion,' that belong to differ- 



' There ia a good reriew of tbia book In Hallain's iflJt o/Zit,vol. UL pp. 
ass-aas. it te, I think, b; far the bes[ thing Glanvil wrote, bdi! be ovidenllj 
kiok eitraordiniiTj puoe in bringing it to perfection. It first appeared as a slinrl 
KBasj ; it was tben expanded into a regular treatise ; and still later, recast aoil 
|iut>liahod anevr lutder the title of ' Sceptis SciaiUfica.' This last edition ii 
extnnnelf rare, the greater part of the ImpresBion havitig, it is said (I do not 
knoir on what authoritj), been destroyed in tbe Sre of London. It wnl 
aaewcred b; Thomas White, a once (iuncua Koman Catholic controTersIalist 
I cannot but think that Palej waa acquainted with the works of Glaniil, for 
tliuir mode of treating many subjects is strikinglf eimilar. Falej's watsli 
umlle ial'uUj developed by Glanvil, in chap. », 
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ent ages ; and he deroted an entire chapter ^ to the decep- 
tions of the imagination, a faculty which he treated with as 
inach severity as Butler. 

On the publication of this treatise Glanvil had been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and became one of the 
most distinguished of the small but able minority of the '■ 
clergy who cordially embraced the inductive philosophy. 
To combat the strong antipathy with which this philosophy 
was regarded in the Church, and to bring theology into har- 
mony with its principles, was the task to which he devoted 
the remainder of his life. Spratt, and in a less degree one 
or two other divines, were employed in the same noble cause; 
but the manner in which Glanvil conducted his enterprise 
separates him, I think, clearly from his fellow-labourers. 
For, while his contemporaries seem to have expected as the 
extreme consequences of the philosophy, on the one hand a 
period of passing disturbance, arising from the discovery of 
apparent discrepancies between science and the Bible, and 
on the other hand increased evidence of the faith, arising 
from the solution of those difficulties and from the increased 
perception of superintending wisdom exhibited in *the wheel- 
work of creation,' Glanvil perceived very clearly that a far 
deeper and more general modification was at hand. He 
saw that the theological system existing in a nation, is 
intimately connected with the prevailing modes of thought 
or intellectual condition ; that the new philosophy was about 
to change that condition ; and that the Church must either 
adapt herself to the altered tone, or lose her ii fluence ovei 
the English mind. He saw that a theology which rested . 
ultimately on authority, which branded doubt as criminal, ' 
and wl ich discouraged in the strongest manner every impar 

' Chapter xl 
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tial investigation, coald not long co-esiat with a philosoplij i 
that encoaraged the oppoiite habits of thought as the very be- 
ginning of wisdom. He saw that while men maintained every 

strange phenomenon to be miraculoiia as long as it was unex- 
plained, each advance of pbysical science must necessarily be 
liostile to theology; and that the passionate adoration of 
Ariatotle ; the blind pedantic reverence, wliich accounted the 
Bimplest assertions of dead men decisive authorities ; the retro- 
spective habits of thought the universities steadily laboured! 
to encourage, were all incompatible with the new tendencies 
which Bacon represented.' In an essay on 'Anti-fanatical 
Religion and Free Philosophy,' which was designed to he a 
continuation of the New Atlantis of Bacon, he drew a noble 
sketch of an ideal church constructed to meet the wants of 
an intellectual and a critical age. Its creed was to be framed 
on the most latitudinarian principles, because the doctrines 
that could be defended with legitimate assurance were but 
few and simple. Its ministers were to be much less anxious 
to accamnlate the traditions of the past than to acquire ' the 
felicity of clear and distinct thinking,' and 'a large compass 
in their thoughts.' .They were to regard faith, not as the 
opposite of reason, but aa one of its manifestations. Pene- 
trated by the sense of human weakness, they were to rebuke 



' He compares the leading acholars of his iaj io the mariner wlio returned 
Uden with common pebbles fram the Indies, imagining that that muel ijeiie» 
sitrilf be nro (hit come fram a&r ; and he accnsed them of asserdog, on the 
authority of Beza, that women bave no beards, and on that of Bi. Augustine 
[hat peace is a blessing. He pronounced univerBitj education in general, and 
that of Oxford io particular, to be almost worthless. The indignatioQ soch 
sentiments created at Oiford is rerj amusiaglj shown in Wood's Afhena, artg. 
Olanml and Crime. Crosse was a Fellow of Oxford {a D.D.), who at first 
rehementlj assailed Glaniil in prose, but at last changed his mode of attack, 
mA wrote comic ballads, which Wood assures us 'mudi; Glanvil and his 
Society ridiculous.' 
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the spirit of dogmatic confidence and assertion, and were to 
teach men that, so far from doubt being criminal, it was the 
duty of every man ' to suspend his full and resolved assent 
to the doctiines he had been taught, till he had impartially 
considered and examined them for himself.' 

A religious system which is thus divested of the sui>po:i 
of authority, may be upheld upon two grounds. It may 
be defended on the rationalistic ground, as according with 
conscience, representing and reflecting the light that is in 
mankind, and being thus its own justification ; or it may be 
defended as a distinct dogmatic system by a train of eviden- 
tial reasoning. The character of his own mind, and the very 
low ebb to which moral feeling had sunk in his age, induced 
Glanvil to prefer the logical to the moral proof, and he be-j 
lieved that the field on which the battle must first be fought! 
was witchcraft/ 

The ' Sadducismus Triumphatus,' whioh is probably the 
ablest book ever published in defence of the superstition, 
opens with a striking picture of the rapid progress of the scep- 
ticism in England.' Everywhere, a disbelief in witchcraft was 

' He thought the fact of the miracles of witchcraft being contemporary, 
would make it peculiarly easy to test them : * for things remote or long past 
are dther not belieyed or forgotten ; whereas, these being fresh and new, and 
attended with all the circumstances of credibility, it may be expected they 
should have most success upon the obstinacy of unbelievers/ {Preface to the 
Sadducismtu.) 

* * Atheism is begun in Sadducism, and those that dare not bluntly say 
there is no God, content themselves (for a fair step and introduction) to deny 
Uiere are spirits or witches, which sort of infidels, though they are not ordi- 
narj' among the mere vulgar, yet are they numerous in a little liigher rank of 
onderstindings. And those that knovp^ anything of the world, know that most 
of the looser gentry, and the small pretenders to philosophy and wit, are gen- 
erally deriders of the belief of witches and apparitions.* I need hardly say 
that the word Atheism was, in the time of Glanvil, used in the vei7 loosest 
sense; indeed, Dugald Stewart shows, that at one time the disbelievers in 
ipostolical succession were commonly denounced as Atheists. (Dtnert.^ p. 378.) 
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becoming faebionable ib tbe nppcr classes ; but it was a 

disbelief that arose entirely from a Btrong sense of its ante- 
cedent improbability. All who •were opposed to the ortho- 
dox faith united in discrediting witchcraft. They laughed al 
it, as palpably absurd, aa iuTolving the most grotesque aud 
liidicrons coDoeptions, as so essentially incredible that it 
would be a waste of time to examine'it. This spirit had 
arisen since the Kestoratiou, although the laws were still in 
force, and although little or no direct reasoning had been 
brought to bear upon the subject. In order to combat it, 
Glanvil proceeded to examine the general question of the cred' 
ibility of the miraculous. He saw that the reason why witch 
crafi was ridiculed was, because it was a phase of the miracu- 
lous and the work of the devil ; that the aceptieiara was chief- 
ly due to those who disbelieved in miracles and the devil ; 
and that the instances of witchcraft or possession in the Bible, 
were invariably placed on a level with those that were tried 
in the law courts of England. That the evidence of the belief 
was overwhelming, he firmly believed;' and this, indeed, was 

' See a striking passage, pp. 3, 4 : — ' I must premise tbut thia, being mattuc 
of &ct, ia onlj capable of the evidence of anthoritj and of sense, and by both 
these the being of witches and diabolical contracts is most abnadantl; con- 
firmed. All liistoriEfl are Ml of the exploits of those instruments of darli- 
nesa, and the testimnn; of all ages, not only of the rude and barbarous, but 
of the most civilised and polished world, brings tidings of their strange per- 
rormaiicoB. We have the attestation of thousands of eye and ear nitnessea, 
and tlioae not of the eaeilj deccavable Tulgar onlj, but of irise and grave dis- 
oerners, and that when no interest could oblige them to agree tuL'cther in a 
noinmon lie ; I say we havi; the light of all tbese circumatancea to coufirm na 
'a the liplief of tilings done by persons of despicable power and knowledge, 
jcjond the reach of art and ordinary nature. Standing public records have 
been kept of these wcli-atlested relations, and epochas made of these nnwonled 
eventa. Laws, in taaay mLtionf, have bocii enacted agaiusC thoae vile prao 
ticBs ; tboHC among the Jowa and our own ore notorious. Sucb cases hava 
been oElen detenninei with us, by wise and revered judges, apon clear and 
Mnatmctlve eviilirnce ; and thousands in our own nation have aull'ercd death foi 
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scarcely disputed ; but, until the sense of d priori improba- 
bility was removed, no possible accumulation of facts would 
cause men to beieve it. To that task he accordingly address* 
ed himself. Anticipating the idea and almost the words of 
modern controversialists, he urged that there was such a thing 
las a credulity of unbelief; and that those who believed so 
/Strange a concurrence of delusions as was necessary on the 

1 

('supposition of the unreality of witchcraft, were far more cred- 
ulous than those who accepted the belief.* He made his very 
scepticism his principal weapon ; and, analysing with much 
acuteness the d priori objections, he showed that they rested 
upon an unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge of the 
laws of the spirit world ; that they implied the existence of 
some strict analogy between the faculties of men and of 
spirits ; and that, as such analogy most probably did not 
exist, no reasoning based on the supposition could dispense 
men from examining the evidence. He concluded with a 
large collection of cases, the evidence of which was, as he 
thought, incontestable. 

The 'Sadducismus Triumphatus' had an extraordinary 
success. Numerous editions were issued, and several very 

their vile compact with apostate spirits. All this I might largely prove in 
their particular instances, but that it is not needful ; since those that deny the 
being of witches do it, not out of ignorance of those heads of argument 
which, probably, they have heard a thousand times, but irom an apprehen- 
sion that such a belief is absurd, and the things impossible.' 

^ *I tliink those that can believe all histories are romances ; that all the 
wise could have agreed to juggle mankind into a common belief of ungrounded 
fiibles ; that the sound senses of multitudes together may deceive them, and 
laws are built upon chimeras ; that the gravest and wisest judges have been 
murderers, and the sagest persons fools or designing impc«stors ; I say those 
that can bulieve this heap of absurdities, are either more credulous than those 
whose credulity they reprehend, or else have some extraordinary evidence of 
their persuasion, viz., that it is absui*d or impossible there should be a wttcii 
or apparition.' (P. 4.) 
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able men came forward to support its yiews, Henry More, 
Ihe femous philosopher, wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, 
and drew up n long argument in the same spirit, in whicli lie 
related several additional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to be mere 'buffoons, puffed op 
with nothing but ignorance, vanity, and stupid iufidelity.' ' 
Casaubon, the learned dean of Canterbury, wrote to the " 
same effect, but in more moderate language.' Cudwortb, 
perbaps the most profound of all the great scholars who have 
adorned the English church, pronounced tbe scepticism on 
the subject of witches to be chiefly a consequence of the 
influence of Hobbes ; and he added, that those who partook 
of that scepticism might be justly suspected of Atheism.' 
Several other divines pressed forward in the same spirit; and 
they made witchcraft, for a time, one of the chief subjects of 
controversy in England. On the other side, the discussion 
waa extremely languid. No writer, comparable in ability or 
induence to Glanvil, More, Cudworth, or e\'en Casaubon, 
appeared to challenge the belief; nor did any of the writings 
on that side obtain any success at all equal to that of theSad- 
ducismna. The principal writer was a surgeon named 
Webster, whose work is remarkable as one of the earliest 
instances of the systematic application of a rationalistic 
interpretation to the magical miraclea in the Bible. Accord- 

' His tetkn on the Bubject nro prefiied to the SadJueimiiu, 
' On Crcdutiti/ and IncredvUty. This Casaubon waa son of the gtral 
Groek Bcholar. 

' 'Aa for wizards unci magidBna, pprpona who aesociata iind confeJerate 
tUomsolres witb t!ii«e evii spirits for the gratiflciBtion of their own revenge, 
lust, ambition, anil other passions; besides the Scriptures, there hath been bo 
full an attestation given to lliem bj persons uDconcemed in all ages, that thOM 
Bur BO confident exploders of them in this present age can hardlj escapn (he 
Biupioion of having eome hunkering towards atheiBm.' {Int. Ss>t., voL ii 
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mg to him, the magicians in Egypt were ordmary jugglers, 
the witch of Endor had dressed up an accomplice to per- 
sonate Samuel, the word witch in Leviticus only signified 
poisoner, the demoniacs were chiefly lunatics, and the Mag- 
dalene had been freed from seven vices.* An unknown 
scholar named Wagstaafe, at Oxford, also wrote two short 
works on the subject;* and one or two others appeared ■ 
anonymously. The scepticism steadily increased. 

A few years afterwards, a new and strenuous attempt 
was made to arrest it by accounts of fresh cases of witch- 
craft in America. The pilgrim fathers had brought to that 
country the seeds of the superstition ; and, at the same time 
when it was rapidly fading in England, it flourished with 
feai-ftil vigour in Massachusetts. Two Puritan ministei-s, 
named Cotton Mather and Parris, proclaimed the frequency 
of the crime ; and, being warmly supported by their brother 
divines, they succeeded in creating a panic through the whole 
country. A commission was issued. A judge named Stough- 
ton, who appears to have been a perfect creature of the 
clergy, conducted the trials. Scourgings and tortures were 
added to the terrorism of the pulpit, and many confessions 
were obtained. The few who ventured to oppose the prose- 
cutions were denounced as Sadducees and infidels. Multi- 
tudes were thrown into prison, others fled from the country 
abandoning their property, and twenty-seven persons were 
executed. An old man of eighty was pressed to death — a 

' Webster on Witches, The identification of the Scripture demoniacs with 
icmatics had been made by Hobbes also. 

' Wagstaafe was a deformed, dwarfish scholar at Oxford, and was the 
special butt of the Oxonian wit (which in the seventeenth century does not 
Appear to have been extremely brilliant). Poor Wagstaafe consoled himself 
by drinldng whiskey punch ; and having drunk too m;.ch, he died. (Wood'f 
Sthenm.) 
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horrible sentence, which was never afterwards esecuted ic 
America, The niinistera of Boston and Charlestown drew np 
an address, warmly thanking the commissioners for tlie'r 
Kcal, and expressing their hope that it would never be 
relaxed.' 

In the first year of this persecution, Cotton Mathei wrote 
a history of the earliest of the trials. This history v, as intro- 
duced to the English public hy Richard Baxter, who declared 
in his preface that 'that man must he a very obdurate Sad- 
ducee who would not believe it.' Not content with having 
thus given the weight of his great name to the superstition, 
Baxter in the following year published his treatise on ' The 

, Certainty of the World of Spirits ; ' in which he collected, 
with great industry, an immense number of witch cases ; re- 
verted in extremely landatory terms to Cotton Mather and 
his crusade; and denounced, in unmeasured language, all 
who were sceptical upon the subject. This work appeared 
in 1691, when the panic in America had not yet reached its 
height ; and being widely circulated beyond the Atlantic, is 
said to have contributed much to stimulate the prosecutions.' 

\ In England it produced little effect. The scepticism that waa^ 
already pervading all classes was steadily and silently in-' 
creasing, under the influence of an intellectual movement that 
was too general and too powerful for any individual genius 
lo arrest. At the time of the Restoration the belief had been 
common among the most educated. In 1718, when Hutchin- 
son wrote, it scarcely existed, except amoog the ignorant 
and in a small section of the clergy.* Yet, in the interval, 

' Bancroft, Hislori/n/ (Ae Umled Slatit, th. lii, HultliinBOn, pp. 95-119. 

* Hutchinson, pp. 96-119, 

' Mr. Buckle places the BCepticisni a. licUe earlier. He aaja ; ' This impop 
btnt reroluUoQ in our opinion was EBbMcd, so for ss the GducBl«d cIbsbcb are 
ooiicerned. between the Restoration and Revoliilion ; that is to snj, in IflflU, 
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the vast preponderance of controversial literature had nn 
questionably been on the conbervative side. During that 
period no less than twenty-five works * are known to have 
appeared in England in defence of the belief; and among 
their authors we have seen some of the ablest men in England. 
The work of Baxter, notwithstanding the weight of his great 
name, and the very definite character of his statements, a]H 
pears to have remained entirely unanswered till it was re- 
viewed by Hutchinson twenty-six years after its publication. 
Yet it could do no more to arrest, than the work of Scott had 
done to produce, the scepticism. Three witches had been 
executed in 1682 ; and others, it is said, endured the same v 
fete in 1712 ; but these were the last who perished judicially 
in England.' The last trial, at least of any notoriety, was » 
that of Jane Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712, by 
some Hertfordshire clergymen. The judge entirely disbe- 
lieved in witches, and accordingly charged the jury strongly 
in favour of the accused, and even treated with great disre- 
spect the rector of the parish, who declared 'on his faith as a 
clergyman ' that he believed the woman to be a witch. The 
jury, being ignorant and obstinate, convicted the prisoner ; 
but the judge had no difficulty in obtaining a remission of 
her sentence. A long war of pamphlets ensued, and the 
clergy who had been engaged in the prosecution, drew up a 
document strongly asserting their belief in the guilt of the 
accused, animadverting severely upon the conduct of the 

(he majority of educated men still believed in witchcraft ; and in ] 688, the 
ijiajoritj disbelieved it* (Vol L p. 838.) By 1718, however, the minoritj 
lad become insignificant 

* Some of them, of course, were mere pamphlets, but a large proportion 
elaborate works. The catalogue is given by Hutchinson. 

* Compare Hutchinson, p. 67, and Buckle, vol. I p. 884. I mlj Judieialfy^ 
for in the Times of Sept 24th, 1868, there is an account of an old man who 
was mobbed to death in the county of Essex as a wizard. 
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judge, and concluding with the aoleinn words, ' LiDeravinius 
aniraaa nostras.' ' 

It is probable that tbia was an instance of somewhat ex 
ceptional fanaticism ; and that Iliitchiiison, who was himself 
a clergyman, represented the opinions of most of the mcrfi 
educated of bis profession, when a few years later he d^ 
flcribed witchcraft as a delusion. In 1736, the laws on the 
Bobject were repealed, without difficulty or agitation ; and 
there are I'ery few instances of educated men regretting them. 
In 1768, however, JohnWealey prefaced an account of anapV 
paritlon that had been related by a girl named Elizabeth Hob- 
son, by some estremely remarkable sentences on the subject. 
'It is true, likewise,' he wrote, 'that the English in general, 
and indeed moat of the men of learning in Europe, have 
given up all accounts of witches and apparitions as mere old 
wives' fables. I am sorry for it, and I willingly take this 
opportunity of entering my solemn protest against this violent 
compliment which so many that believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe them no such service. I 
take knowledge that these are at the bottom of the outcry 
which haa been raised, and with such insolence spread 
through the land, in direct opposition, not only to the Bible, 
but to the suffrage of the wisest and best of men in all ages 
and nation.a. They well know (whether Christians know it 
or not) that the giving up witchcraft is in effect giving np 
the Bible.' ' 

In reviewing the history of witchcraft in England, it U 
impossible to avoid observing the singularly favoui-able con- 
Irast which the Anglican Church presents, both to continen- 
tal Catholicism and to Puritanism. It is indeed true thai 

' HatcWiison, pp. Ifl3-1T1. Some noble and llbBial remarks. 
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fler bishops contributed much to the enactment of the laws 
against witchcraft, that the immense majority of the clergy 
firmly believed in the reality of the crime, and that they con- 
tinued to assert and to defend it when the great bulk of edu- 
cated laymen had abandoned it. It is also true that tlio 
scepticism on the subject of witches arose among those who 
were least governed by the Church, advanced with the de- 
cline of the influence of the clergy, and was commonly 
branded as a phase and manifestation of infidelity. Yet, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to deny that the general mod* 
i;ration of the higher clergy was beyond all praise, and that 
even those who were most credulous were singularly free from 
that thirst of blood which was elsewhere so common. On the 
Continent, every attempt to substitute a lighter punishment 
for death was fiercely denounced as a direct violation of the 
Divine law. Indeed, some persons went so far as to question 
the lawftilness of strangling the witch before she was burnt. 
Her crime, they said, was treason against the Almighty, and 
therefore to punish it by any but the most agonizing deaths 
was an act of disrespect to Him. Besides, the penalty in the 
Levitical code was stoning, and stoning had been pronounced 
by the Jewish theologians to be a still more painful death 
than the stake.* Nothing of this kind was found in England. 
There is, as far as I am aware, not a single instance of the 
English clergy complaining of the leniency of the laws upon 
the subject, or attempting to introduce torture into the trials. 
Their zeal in stimulating the persecution by exorcisms and 
fanatical preaching, was also comparatively languid. As 
early as the reign of James I., the Convocation made a canon 
prohibiting any clergyman from exorcising a possessed person, 
without a license from his bishop, and such licenses were 

Bodhi, p. 217. 
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scarcely ever granted." Dr. Morton, a bishopof Lichfield, in 
1620, employed himBclf with great, ai.d at last BucceBefuI, 
zeal in delecting a case of mipoeture in a witch story whioli 
was helieved by a Catholic priest," and he sacceed'^d_ in saving 
the life of the accused. At a still earlier period, Dr. Hars- 
net, who was afterwards Archbishop of Tork, in an allack 
upon 'Popish impostures,' boldly enumerated among them 
most of the forms of witchcraft," and appears to have been 
entirely incredulous on the subject. He was undoubtedly 
wrong in ascribing witchcraft to Catholicism, for it flonrish- 
ed at least as vigorously under the sliadow of Puritanism ; yet 
the espi-ession of so bold an opinion is well worthy of notice, 
and was, I believe, at the time it was written, a unique phe- 
nomenon among the English clergy.' Hutchinson himself 
wrote iiis history befoi-e the belief was entirely estinct. 

But that which shows most strikingly the moderation of 
I the Anglican clergy, is the comparatively small amount of 
delusion which the history of English witchcraft presents. 
On the Continent, there was undoubtedly much imposition ■: 
buL, for the most part, the subject pi-esents rather the aspect' 
of an epidemic or a mania. The religious terrorism acted on 
diseased imaginations, coloured every form of madness, and 
predisposed the minds of men to solve every diiBcuIty by a 
supernatural hypothesis. In England, on the other hand, ■ 
imposture appears the general characteristic, -Tb^ books on 



' llulcliuiBon, D«(lic9 
It leaal, have do 



■ Ibid. 
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able to find njiy olher case ; bal Sir Ceneln: 
Digbj, in liis annotatioa to the paBESge from Sr ThomaB Browne, wUch I hnra 
before quoted, sitjB of the l)elicf : ' There ire dinnes of great note, and fur 
from Bnj suapidon of being irreligiona, tlint do not oppose it' Tlie booli nf 
Dr. Uiranal ia, I believe, rare. I oolj koon it by the copious eitraea 
In HutchinatnL There is u notice of its RuUior in Sesi's /7i>(. af Uif Pari 
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Jje subject are full of cases of jugglers' tricks ; ' and, with 
the exception of the period when the Puritans were in the 
ascendant, it never seems to have assumed the appearance of 
a great and general panic. Indeed, in most of its worst man* 
ilestations, the fanaticism of Puritanism was manifested.* 

In England, that fanaticism was bridled and repressed* ' 
There was one country, however, in which it obtained an 
absolute ascendancy. There was one country in which the 
Puritan ministers succeeded in moulding alike the character 
and the habits of the nation, and in disseminating their 
harsh and gloomy tenets through every section of society. 
While England was breaking loose from her most ancient 
superstitions, and advancing with gigantic strides along the 
paths of knowledge, Scotland still cowered in helpless sub- 
jection before her clergy, Never was a mental servitude 
more complete, and never was a tyranny maintained with 
more inexorable barbarity. Supported by public opinion, the 
Scottish ministers succeeded in overawing all opposition, in 
prohibiting the faintest expression of adverse opinions, in 
prjdng into and controlling the most private concerns of do- 
mestic life ; in compelling every one to conform absolutely to 
all the ecclesiastical regulations they enjoined; and in, at last, 
directing the whole scope and current of legislation. They 
maintained their ascendancy over the popular mind by a sys- 
tem of religious terrorism, which we can now barely conceive. 
The misery of man, the anger of the Almighty, the fearful 

See Scott's Discovery^ pamm, 
' Sir W. Scott has well noticed this influence of Puritanism ou EngUf h 
witchcraft; and, in comparing the different sections of the Church, he says, 
On the whole, the Calvinists, generally speaking, were, of all the contending 
sects, the most suspicious of sorcery, the most undoubting believers in its ex- , 
isfccnce, and the most eager to follow it up with what they conceived to be th€ 
due punishment of the most fearful of crimes.' (^Denumology and WUc\ci*aft^ 
Letter 8.) 
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power aud continaal preBetice of Satan, the agoiiiea of hull, 
were tlie constant subjects of their preaching. All the most 
ghastly forms of human suSering were accumulated as faint 
images of the eternal doom of the immense majority of man- 
kind. Countless miracles were represented as tailing place 
within the land, but they were almost all of them miraclee 
of terror. Disease, storm, famine, every awful calamity that 
fell upon mankind, or blasted the produce of the soil, was 
attributed to the dii-cct intervention of spirits ; and Satan 
himself was represented as constantly appealing in a visible 
form upon the earth.' Such teaching prodnced its natural 
effects. In a land whei-e credulity was universal, in a land 
where the intellect was numbed and palsied by these awful 
contemplations, where almost every form of amusement was 
suppressed, and where the thoughts of men were concentrated 
with an undivided energy on theological conceptions, such 
leaching necessarily created the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft was but one form of the panic it produced ; it 
Iwas but the reflection by a diseased imagination of the 
popular theology. We accordingly fiud that it assumed the 
most frightful proportions and the darkest character. In 
other lands, the superstition was at least mixed with much 
of imposture ; in Scotland it appears to have been entirely 
undiluted.' It was produced by the teaching of the clergy, 
and it was everywhere fostered by their persecution. Eager- 
ly, passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no mercy, 
with a zeal thai never tired, did they accomplish their task. 

' 1 need hardly refer to the noble deaoripdoa of the Scotch Kirk in Buckle'i 
Biatory — a description the sulwtantial justice of irliich will ho questioned by 
no one who is acquninted with tlie hiatopj of Scotch witchcraft. On the maltl- 
Cude of miracles and apparitJODB of Satan that were believed, see pp. 349-369. 

* The verj remarkable fact, that no caaes of inipofiture have been deteclod 
in Scotch witch-trials, is noted by Buckle, toI. il. pp. 189, 190. 
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Assembled in solemn synod, the college of Aberdeen, in 1603, 
enjoined every minister to take two of the elders of his parish 
to make ' a subtle and privy inquisition,' and to question all 
the parishioners upon oath as to their knowledge of witches* 
Boxes were placed in the churches for the express purpose of 
receiving the accusations.' When a woman had fallen under 
suspicion, the minister from the pulpit denounced her by 
name, exhorted his parishioners to give evidence against her, 
and prohibited any one from sheltering her/ In the same 
spirit, he exerted the power which was given him by a paro- 
chial organisation, elaborated perhaps more skiliully than 
any other in Europe, Under these circumstances, the witch- 
cases seem to have fallen almost entirely into the hands of 
the clergy. They were the leading commissioners. Befoi*e 
them the confessions were taken. They were the acquiescing 
witnesses or the directors of the tortures by which those 
confessions were elicited.* 

And when we read the nature of these tortures, which 
were worthy of an oriental imagination ; when we remember 
that they were inflicted, for the most part, on old and feeble 
and half-doting women, it is difficult to repress a feeling of the 
deepest abhorrence for those men who caused and who encour- 
aged them. If the witch was obdurate, the first, and it was 
said the most effectual, method of obtaining confession was by 
what was termed * waking her.' An iron bridle or hoop was 



* Dalyell, Darker Superstitions ■>/ Scotland, p. 624. 

* Ibid, p. 623. • Ibid. p. 624, &c. 

* See on this subject Pitcairn's Criminal THaJs of Scotland, a vast r^ 
pository of original documents on the subject. Pitcairn gives numbers of these 
confessions. He adds, * The confessions were commonly taken before presbv* 
teries, or certain special commissioners, who usually ranked among their nunv 
her the leading clergy of those districts where their hapless victims resided.' 
(Vol. iii. p. 598.) 
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hound across her face with four prongs, which were thrmt 
into her mouth. It waa fastened behind to the wall by a 
chain, in such a manner that the victim was unable to lie 
(Jown ; and in this position she was sometimes kept for eevei-al 
days, while men were constantly with her to prevent her from 
closing her eyes for a moment in sleep.' Partly in order tii 
iffcct this object, and partly to discover the Insensible mark 
which was the sure sign of a witch, long pins were thrust 
into her body,' At the same time, as it was a saying in Scot- 
land that a witch would never confess while she could drink, 
excessive thirst was often added to her tortures.' Some , 
prisoners have been waked for five nights ; one, it is said, i 
even for nine,' 

The physical and mental suffering of such a process was 
nufficient to overcome the resolution of many, and to distract 

' ' One of the most powerful incentives to confeasion was gyatematically to 
depriTe tbc tjuspectcd witch of the refceshmcDt of her nutuml Bleep. 
Iron rallara, or witches' bridles, are Brill pi'eserred id Tarions ports of Scotland, 
which had been uaed for such iniqujioua purposes. These inBtnimenta were bo 
coDBtructed thnt, bj' means of a, hoop nbjch passed over the head, a piece of 
iron having four points or prongs waa fopclhiy thrust into the month, two of 
these being direct^ to the tongue and palate, the others poialing outwards to 
each cheek. This ioferoa] machine waa secured bj a padlock. At the back 
af the collar was fiied a ring, bj which to attach the witch lo a staple in the 
vail of her cell. Thus equipped, and nigbt and daj waked and watched b; 
jome skilful person appointed by her Inquisitors, the unhappy creature, after a 
few days of such discipline, maddened by the misery of ber forlorn and help- 
less slate, would 1>e rendered fit Tar confessing anylhing, in order to be rid of 
ibe dregs of ber wretched life. At intervals fresh examinarioDS took place, 
and these were repeated from tjme to time until ber " contumacy," as it vat 
termed, was subdued. The clei^ and kirk sessions appear to have been thi 
imwearied instruments of " purging the land of witchcraft;" and ta lAem, lit 
Ra ^Ttt bittanee^ all Ihe eoniplainis and in/orniatiom were maile.' (FStcalrtl, 
roL i. part a, p. SO.) 

' DalycU. p. S45. The 'prickers' formed a regular profession in Scotland 
Burt'a Lettenfrom the A'trfl of Saitl>au{, vol. 1. pp. 227-S8<. 

' Daljell, p. 84B. 
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the uuderstanding of not a few. But other and perliapa 
worse tortures were in reserve. The three principal that 
were habitually applied, were the penny winkis, the boots, 
and the caschielawis. The first was a kind of thumb-screw ; 
the second was a frame in which the leg was inserted, and 
In Tihich it was broken by wedges, driven in by a hammer; 
the third was also an iron frame for the leg, which was from 
time to time heated over a brazier.* Fire-matches were some- 
times applied to the body of the victim.* We read, in a con- 
temporary legal register, of one man who was kept for forty- 
eight hours in 'vehement tortour' in the caschielawis; and 
of another who remained in the same frightful machine for 
eleven days and eleven nights, whose legs were broken daily 
for fourteen days in the boots, and who was so scourged that 
the whole skin was torn from his body.* This was, it is true, 
censured as an extreme case, but it was only an excessive 
application of the common torture. 

How many confessions were extorted, and how many 
victims perished by these means, it is now impossible to say. 
A vast number of depositions and confessions are preser\'ed, 
but they were only taken before a single court, and many 
others took cognisance of the crime. We know that in 1662, 
more than 150 persons were accused of witchcraft ; * and that 
in the preceding year no less than fourteen commissions had 
been issued for the trials.* After these facts, it is scarcely 
necessary to notice how one traveller casually mentionfi 
having seen nine women burning together at Leith in 1664, 
or how, in 1678, nine others were condemned in a single 

» Pitcaim. * Dalyell, p. 657. 

■ Pitcaim, vol. L part il p. 376. The two cases were in the same trial in 
1606. 

* Dalyell, p. 669 • Pitcaim, vol. iii. p. 697. 
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day.' The cliai^CB were, indeed, of the most lomiirehe naive 
order, and the wildest fancies of Sprenger and Nider were 
defended by tlie Preebyterian divioeB.' In most Catholic 
countries, it was a grievance of the clergy that the civil 
power refuBed to execute those who only employed their 
power in curing disease. In Scotland such persons wen 
itnscmpulously put to death,' The witches were commonly 
strangled before they were burnt, but this merciful provision 
was veiy frequently omitted. An Earl of Mar (who appearo 
lo have been the only person sensible of the inhumanity of 
the proceedings) tells how, ivitb a piercing yell, some women 
once broke half-burnt from the slow fire that consumed ibem, 
struggled for a few momenta with despairing energy among 
the spectators, but soon with shrieks of blasphemy and wild 
protestations of innocence sank writhing in agony amid the 
flames.' 

The contemplation of such scenes as these is one of the 
most painful duties that can devolve upon the historian; but 

' Daljell, pp. 6S9, G70. 

' For a cuiioiia iiutance oF tbis, am thut strange book, ' TAt Secr^ Com- 
monvieallh,' published io 1891, bj Kobert Kirk, iniidBler of AberfoiL He re- 
preeenta evil spirits in buman rorm as liabituDJIj living! among the Oighlunders. 
Ciuccabi, or, us the Scotch called tbem, LeanDain ^tb, aeeni to have been 
especialt; cominon; and Mr. Eirk (who idctitiSes them with the 'familiar 
tpiriln' of DeuleroDomj) complatna verj sadly of the affection of many joang 
Scotuhmen for the 'ftur ladies of this atrial order' (p. 86). CapL Burt relates 
a long diBcusaioB he had with a minister oa the subject of old women turning 
tlic^mselvea luto cats. The minister said that one mao sacceeded in cutting off 
the leg of a cat who attacked him, that the leg iuunediatclj turned into that 
of an old woman, and that four miDiatera ^^ed a certificate altesting the Rirt 
(vol i. pp. 871-271). One of the principal Scotch writers on these mattert 
■ a Snclair, who was Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow. 

' Wright's Soreery, vol. L pp. 18B, 166. Even to consult with witehef 
■FOB made capital. 

* Rliaim, vol. iii. p. S98. Another Earl of Mar had been himself bled tt 
death for bnving, as was alleged, consulted with witches how to shorten tlu 
life of James 111. (Scott's Demmologn, let. ii.) 
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it is ono from which he must not shrink, if he would form a 
just estimate of the past. There are opinions that may be 
traced from age to age by footsteps of blood ; and the inten- 
sity of the suffdring they caused is a measure of the intensity 
with which they were realised. Scotch witchcraft was but 
the result of Scotch Puritanism, and it faithfully reflected the 
character of its parent. It is true that, before the Reforma- 
tion, the people had been grossly ignorant and superstitious ; 
but it is also true, that witchcraft in its darker forms was so 
rare that no law was made on the subject till 1563 ; that the 
law was not carried to its full severity till 1590 ; that the 
delusion invariably accompanied the religious terrorism which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained; and that those 
clergy, all over Scotland, applauded and stimulated the per- 
secution.* The ascendancy they had obtained was bound- 
less, and in this respect their power was entirely undisputed. 
One word from them might have arrested the tortures, but 
that word was never spoken. Their conduct implies, not 
merely a mental aberration, but also a callousness of feeling 
which has rarely been attained in a long career of vice. Yet 
these were men who had often shown, in the most trying 
circumstances, the highest and the most heroic virtues. 
They were men whose courage had never flinched when 
persecution was raging around ; men who had never paltered 
with their consciences to attain the favours of a king ; men 

' ^ Walter Scott seems to think that the first great outburst of persecu 
tion began when James YI. went to Denmark to fetch his bride. Before his 
d( parture, he exhorted the clergy to assist the magistrates, which they did, and 
most especially in matters of witchcraft. The king was himself perfectly infat- 
nated with the subject, and had this one bond of union with the ministers ; 
and, as Sir W S. says, * during the halcyon period of union between kirk and 
king, th^r hearty agreement on the subject of witchcraft failed not to heat the 
fires against all persons suspected of such iniquity.' (Demonology^ letter ix.^ 
See also lint wx^h Witch Stories, p. 5. 
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vhosti self-devotion and zeal in their eacred calling bad 
geldom been surpasged; men who in all tfao private relations 
of life were doubtless amiable and affect ion ute. It is not on 
them that our blame should iall; it ia on the ayatem that 
made them what they were. Tliey were but illustrations of 
the great truth, that when men have come to regard a certain 
claas of their fellow-creaturea as doomed by the Almighty to 
eternal and excruciating agonies, and when their theology 
Erects their minds with intense and renliaing earneatness to 
the Gouteraplation of such agonies, the result will be an 
indifference to the Buffering of those whom they deem the 
enemies of their God, as absolute as it is perhaps possible for 
human nature to attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology was even more 
hard and iinpilying than in other countries where Puritanism 
existed, on account of a special circumstance which in some 
respects reflecta great credit on its teachers. The Scotch 
kirk was the result of a democratic movement, and for some 
time, almost alone in Europe, it was the unflinching cham- 
pion of political liberty. It was a Scotchman, Buchanan, 
who first brought liberal principlea into clear relief It was 
the Scotch clergy who upheld them with a courage that can 
hardly be overrated. Their circumstances made them liber- 
als, and they naturally sought to clothe their liberalism in a 
Iheological garb. They soon discovered precedents for theii 
rebellions in the history of the judges and captains of the 
Jews ; and accordingly the union of an intenae theological, 
nnd an intense liberal feeling, made thera revert to the scenea 
of the Old Testament, to the sufferings and also the conquesta 
of the Jews, with an affection that seems now almost incon* 
seivable. Their whole theology took an Old Testament cast. 
Their moJea of thought, their very phraseology, were de- 
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vired from that source ; and the constant contemplation of the 
massacres of Canaan, and of the provisions of the Levitical 
code, produced its natural effect upon their minds/ 

It is scarcely possible to write a history of the decline of 
witchcraft in Scotland, for the change of opinions was almost 
entirely unmarked by incidents on which we can dwell. At 
one period we find every one predisposed to believe in 
witches. At a later period we find that this predisposition 
has silently passed away." Two things only can, I think, be 
asserted on the subject with confidence — ^that the sceptical 
movement advanced much more slowly in Scotland than in 
England, and that the ministers were among the latest to 
yield tojt. Until the close of the seventeenth century, the 
trials were sufficiently common, but after this time they 
became rare. It is generally said that the last execution was 
in 1722 ; but Captain Burt, who visited the country in 1730, 
speaks of a woman who was burnt as late as 1^.27." The 
same very keen observer was greatly struck by the extent to 
which the belief still continued in Scotland, at a time when 
it was quite abandoned by the educated classes in England ; 
and he found its most ardent supporters among the Presby- 
terian ministers. As late as 1773, ' the divines of the Asso- 
ciated Presbytery ' passed a resolution declaring their belief 
in witchcraft, and deploring the scepticism that was general.* 

' It is rather remarkable that Bodin had also formed his theology almost 
exclusively from the Old Testament, his reverence for which was so great tliat 
Bome (Grotius and Hallam among others) have questioned whether he believeO 
the New. 

* The silent unreasoning character of the decline of Scotch witchcraft has 
(jeen noticed by Dugald Stewart, Dissert, p. 608. 

■ Burt's LeUers from the North of Scotland, vol i. pp. 227-234, and 271- 
277. I inspect Burt has misdated the execution that took place in 1722, 
placing it in 1727. 

* Macaulay, Hinf.y vol. iii. p. 706. 
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^^^H I have now completed m; review of the history ot'wiioli- 

^^^V loraft, in itR relation to the theologies of Rome, of Englaml, 
^^H^ and of Geneva. I have shown that Its canseR are to Iw 
^^M Bought, not within the narrow circle of doctrines and pho- 

^^B / uomena that are comprised under the name, hut in the gcn- 
^^Bl/^ end intellectual and religious condition of the ages in which 
^^m it flourished, I have shown, in other words, t hat witchcra ft 

resulted, not from isolated circumBtanfififi,JtliL^^^^^^Sf 
t^^^^^^^^^^^^ou^i^^ertai^ntdJgyuj^^lj^Ujjj. 
tureactha^oi^ertaintheoloEica^enetSj^^ 
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Arising amid the ignorance of an early civilisation ,jt_waB 
quickened i^tQ_^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^ological struggle 



which a]liedteriflnaiH.JgitlL£Ifllialili£i-^d it declined unde r 
the influence of that great ration alistic movemen t wbicn, 
n all sides encroac h- 
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sin ce the seven tecnt^centu^^haH hee^o 
i ng on theology . I have dwelt upon the decadence of the 
superstition at conaiderahle length ; for it was at once one 
of the earliest and one of the most important conquests of ■ 
the spirit of rationalism. There are very few examples of a 
change of helief that was so strictly normal, bo little accele- 
rated by sectarian passions or individual genius, and there- 
fore so well suited to illustrate the laws of intellectual de- v 
velopment. Besides this, the fact that the belief when real- 
ised was always followed by persecution, enables us to trace 
its successive stages with more than common accuracy, 
while the period that has elapsed since its destruction has, 
ill a great measure, removed the subject from the tui-bid at- 
mosphere of controversy. 

It is impossible to leave the history of witchcraft with- 
out reflecting how vast an amount of suffering has, in al 
least this i-espect, been removed by the progress of a ration- 
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alistic civilisation. I know that when we remember the 
frightful calamities that have from time to time flowed from 
theological divisions ; when we consider the countless'Tnar- 
tyrs who have perished in the dungeon or at the stake, the 
millions who have fallen in the religious wars, the elements 
of almost undying dissension that have been planted in so 
many noble nations, and have paralysed so many glorious 
enterprises, the fate of a few thousand innocent persons who 
were burnt alive seems to sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Yet it is probable that no class of victims endured 
sufferings so unalloyed and so intense. Not for them the 
wild fanaticism that nerves the soul against danger, and al 
most steels the body against torments. Not for them the 
assurance of a glorious eternity, that has made the martyr 
look with exultation on the rising flame as on the Elijah's 
chariot that is to bear his soul to heaven. Not for them the 
solace of lamenting friends, or the consciousness that their 
memories would be cherished and honoured by posterity. 
They died alone, hated and unpitied. They were deemed 
by all mankind the worst of criminals. Their very kinsmen 
shrank from them as tainted and accursed. The superstitions 
they had imbibed in childhood, blending with the illusions 
of age, and with the horrors of their position, persuaded 
them in many cases that they were indeed the bond-slaves 
of Satan, and were about to exchange their torments upon 
earth for an agony that was as excruciating, and was eter- 
nal. And, besides all this, we have to consider the terrors 
'A'liich the belief must have spread through the people at 
large ; we have to picture the anguish of the mother, as she 
imagined that it was in the power of one whom she had of- 
fended to blast in a moment every object of her affection , 
we have to conceive, above all, the awful shadow that the 
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dread of accusation must have thrown on the enfeebled 
faculties of age, and the bitterness it must have added to 
desertion and to soUtude, All these sufferings were the re- 
suit of a single superstition, which the spirit of rationalisn^ 
'.aa destroyed 
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ON THE DECLINING SENSE OF THE MJRAOULOUB. 



THE MIRACLES OF THE CHURCH. 

The same habits of mind which induced men at first to 
recoil from the belief in witchcraft with an instinctive and 
involuntary repugnance as intrinsically incredible, and after- 
wards openly to repudiate it, have operated in a very similar 
manner, and with very similar effects, upon the belief in 
modem miracles. The triumph, however, has not been ia 
this case so complete, for the Church of Rome still maintains 
the continuance of miraculous powers ; nor has the decay 
been so strictly normal, for the fact that most of the Roman 
Catholic miracles are associated with distinctively Roman I 
Catholic doctrines has introduced much miscellaneous con- 
troversy into the question. But, notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, the general outlines of the movement are clearly 
visible, and they are well deserving of a brief notice. 

If we would realise the modes of thought on this subject 
prior to the Reformation, we must quite dismiss from our 
minds the ordinary Protestant notion that miracles were very 
rare and exceptional phenomena, the primaiy object of which 
was always to accredit the teacher of some divine truth that 
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could not otherwiee be ertablished. In the n'litiiigs of tlie 
Fatliers, and especially of those of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, we find them not only spoken of as existing in profu- 
sion, hat as being dii'ected to the most various ends. They 
were a kind of oelesiial charity, alleviating the sorrows, 
healing the diseases, and supplying the wants of the faithrnV 
They were frequent incitements to piety, slimalating the de- 
votions of the languid, and rewarding the patience of the 
lervent. They were the signs of great and saintly virtue, 
securing universal respect for those who had attained a liigh 
degree of sanctity, or assisting them in the performance of 
their more austere devotions. Thus, one saint having retired 
into the deaei-t to lead a life of mortification, the birds daily 
brought him a supply of food, which was just sufficient for 
his wants ; and when a kindred spirit visited him in his re- 
tirement, they doubled the supply ; and when he died, two 
lions issued from the desert to dig his grave, uttered a long 
howl of mourning over his body, and knelt down to beg a 
blessing from the survivor.' Thus, another saint, who was 
' of opinion that a monk should never see himself naked, and 
who had, therefore, scrupulously abstained from washing 
since his conversion, stood one day in despair upon the banks 
of a hridgeless stream, when an angel descended to assist 
him, and transported him in safety across the dreaded ele- 
ment.' Besides this, the power of magic was, as we have 
seen, fully recognised, both by Christians and Pagans, and 
each admitted the reality of the miracles of the othei 
lliougli ascribing them to the agency of demons," 



' Paul the Hermit. Sue Us Life Liy Si. J^!l■(Hn^^ Tlic victor of Paul wat 
L Aatlian;, the lirst of the nennita. 
' Ammon {Socrntea, lib. it. c. 33). 
■ See some ailmirablc rcmurka on thia subject !n Uftupj, Lffffniln Picmn. 
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If we pass from the Fathers into the middle ages, we find 
ourselves is an atmosphere that was dense and charged with 
tlie Eupernatnral. The dem.and for miracles was almost 
lioundlesB, and the supply was equal to the demand. Men 
pf extraordinary sanctity seeraud naturally and habitually to 
obtain the power of performing them, and their lives ai© 
croTcded with their achievements, which were attested l»y tho 
highest sanction of the Church, Nothing conid be nioro 
common than for a holy man to be lifted up from the floor in 
the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by the Virgin or 
by an angel There was scarcely a town that could not 
show some relic that had cured the sick, or some image that 
had opened and shut its eyes, or bowed its bead to an ear- 
nest worshipper. It was somewliat more extraordinary, but 
not in the least incredible, that the fish should have thronged 
to the shore to liear St. Anthony preach, or that it shonid be 
necessary to cut the hair of the crucifix at Burgos once a 
month, or that the Virgin of the Pillar, at Saragossa, should, 
at the prayer of one of har worshippers, have restored a leg 
that had been amputated.' Men who were afflicted with 
apparently hopeless disease, started in a moment into perfect 
health when brought into contact with a relic of Christ or of 
the Virgin. The virtue of such relics radiated in blessings 

pp. S40-244. Also Farmer, on Demoniacs. There were exorcists, both 
among Ihe Christiana, Pagans, and Jews ; and though they were not regulariv 
foined into an onlcr lUI the middle i>( the third century, the; seem to hnv« 
practised from almuaC the beginning. For much coiioua evidence on the Hnb- 
ject, see Middlelon, Fra Snqitirv, pp. 86-87 ; Binghnm, Antiqu'.tict of Ou 
Vhritlian Churdi, booli iiL c 4. 

' There is a picture of the Iransaction in the cathedral of Sontgossa, op- 
pusite the Image. A group of extcernely pretty angela are represented as 
Hlliog un a leg (roadj niadd), while the patient is calmly sleephig. 1 bcUere, 
tinwercr, that ihe more approved story is, that the leg gradually grew. Tliia 
la a miracle about which a vast amount has been irritten, and which the ^ait- 
nil thcologiana are said to rpgar.i as pecniiirlj well ef 
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,d them. Glorious visions heralded their discovery, 
and angels have transported them through the air. If a mis- 
sionary went abroad among the heathen, supernatural signs 
confounded his opponents, and made the [Knvers of darkness 
fly before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed his 
Bword in an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been known tn 
combat with his army, and avenging miracles to scatter his 
enemies. If an unjust suspicion attached to an innocent man, 
he had immediately recourse to an ordeal which cleared bis 
character and condemned his accusers. All this was going 
on habitually in every part i>f Euivspe .vithout exciting the 
smallest astonishment or scepticism. Those who know how , 
thoroughly the supernatural element pervades the old lives ' 
of the saints, may form some notion of the multitude of 
miracles that were related and generally believed, from the 
fact that M. Guizot has estimated the number of these lives, 
y accumulated in the Bollandlst Collection, at about 25,000,' 
'Yet this was but one department of miracles. It does not 
Include the thousands of miraculous images and pictures that 
Were operating throughout Christendom, and the countless 
apparitions and miscellaneous prodigies that were taking 
ulace in every country, and on all occasions Whenever a 
^int was canonised, it was necessary to prove that he had 
' worked miracles ; but except on those occasions miiaculous 
accounts seem never to have been questioned Tlie most 

' ITal. dt Qiviluatiim, Le?OQ XVII. Tha BoUandiat Collecluiu las Iwgvm 
nt Antwerp by n Jesuit nnnied Bollaud, In 1643, was stopped fur n lime b; 
the French Rerolu^on, but renewed under the pBtronoge of the BiJgian CluBn- 
berfl. It wu intended to contsiu a complete collection of all ttie original 
docuuicDts on (he Biibjecl. Tbe saints ire placed according tn the caleudar, 
Fifly-Gve inrge folio Tolumes Lave been publieljed, but Ibe; onlj ett£ud to the 
md nf October. Bee a very beaulitid essay on the subject by Renan, itada 
Bfliffieuiei. U. Renan taya: 'H me semble (]ue pour un vral philoaophe nr 
prison ccUt luiro itcc ces cinqnoute-einq volumes in- folio, derail un vnu pitraiH* 
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educated, as well ae the most ignorant, habitually resorted to I 
the sapernntural as the eimpleflt explanation ol every diP 
ficnlty. 

All this has now passed away. It has passed away, not 
only in lauds where Frotestantism is triumphant, but also m 
tlioRe where the Roman Catholic faith is still acknowledged, 
and where the mediicyal saints are stiil venerated. St. Jau- 
uarius, it is true, continues to liquefy at Naples, and the pas- 
torals of French bishops occasionally relate apparitions of the 
Virgin among very ignorant and superstitious peasants ; but 
the implicit, undiacriminating acquiescence with which such 
narratives were once received, has long since been replaced 
by a derisive incredulity. Those who know the tone that is 
habitually adopted on these subjects by the educated in 
Roman Catholic countries, will admit that, so far from being 
a subject for triumphant exultation, the very few modem 
miracles which are related are everywhere regarded as a 
scandal, a stumbling-block, and a difficulty. Most educated 
persons speak of them with undisguised scorn and incredulity ; 
some attempt to evade or explain them away by a natural 
hypothesis; a very few faintly and apologetically defend 
them. Nor can it be said that what is manifested is merely 
a desire fot- a more minute and accurate examination of the 
evidence by which they are supported. On the contrary, it 
will, I think, be admitted that these alleged miracles are 
commonly rejected with an assurance that is as peremptory 
and unreasoning as that with which they would ha\e b^o 
once received. Nothing can be more rare than a serious ex- 
amiuation, by those who disbelieve them, of the testimony on 

1 which they rest. They are repudiated, not because they are 
unsupported, but because they are miraculous. Men are 
prepared to admit almost any conceivable eoncurrcnte of 
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natural improbabilities rather than resort to the hypothesu 
of supernatural interference ; and this spirit is exhibited, not 
merely by open sceptics, but by men who are sincere, thongh, 
perhaps, not very fervent believers in their Church. It is 
the prevailing characteristic of that vast body of educated 
persons, whose lives are chiefly spent in secular pursuits, and 
who, while they receive with nnenqoiring faith the great 
doctrines of Catholicism, and duly perform its leading duties, 
derive their mental tone and colouring from the general spirit 
of their age. If you speak to them on the subject, they will 
reply with a shrug and with a smile ; they Ttill tell you that 
it is indeed melancholy that such narratives should be put 
forth in the middle of the nineteenth century ; they will 
treat them as palpable anachronisnis, as obviously and in- 
trinsically incredible ; but they will add that it ia not neces- 
sary for all Roraau Catholics to believe them, and that it is 
unfair to judge the enlightened members of the Church by 
the measure of the superstitions of the ignorant. 

That this is the general tone adopted by the great major 
ity of educated Roman Catholics, both in their writings and 
in their conversation, will scarcely be a matter of dispute. 
lit is also very manifest that it ia the direct product and 
jmeasure of civilisation. The districts where an account of a| 
modem miracle ia received with least derision, are preciselyl 
those which are most torpid and most isolated. The classes 
whose habits of thought are least shocked by such an account, 
!i*re those which are least educated and least influenced by 
ihe broad current of civilisation. If we put aside the clergy 
and those who are most immediately under their influence, 
we find that this habit of mind is the invariable concomitant 
of education, and is the especial characteristic of those person" 
whose intellectual sympathies are mos' extended, and who, 
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therefore, represent most faithfully the various intellectual 
influences of their time. If you connect a nation which has . 
long been insulated and superstitious with the general move- ^ 
ment of European civilisation by means of railways or a free 
press or the removal of protecting laws, you will most infal- 
libly inoculate it with this spirit. 

It is ftirther evident that this habit of thought is not a 
merely ephemeral movement, produced by some exceptional 
event, or by some transient literary fashion peculiar to our 
own century. All history shows that, in exact proportion 
as nations advance in civilisation, the accounts of miracles 
taking place among them become rarer and rarer, until at 
last they entirely cease.* In this fact we have a clear indi- 
cation of the decline of the old habits of thought ; for those 
who regard these miracles as real ascribe their disappearance 
to the progress of incredulity, while those who disbelieve 
them maintain that they were the results of a particular di- 
rection given to the imagination, and of a particular form of 
imposition created and suggested by the mediaeval habits of 
thought. In other words, the old spirit, according to one ^ 
class, is the condition, and according to the other class, the 
cause of the miracles ; and, therefore, the cessation of mirac- 
ulous narratives, when unaccompanied by an avowed change 
of creed, implies the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions be true — and I scarcely think that 
any candid person who seriously examines the subject can 

' This has been noticed in an extremely ingenious fashion bj Bishop 

Bpratt:— * God never yet left himself without a witness in the world ; and it ia 

observable that He has commonly chosen the dark and ignorant ages wherein 

to work miracles, but seldom or never the times when natiural knowledge pre* 

vailed : for He knew there was not so much need to make use of extraordinary 

BignB when men were diligent in the works of His hands and attentive to 

the impressions of His footsteps m His creatures.' (Hist, of Moyal Society, 

p. 360.) 
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qnestion tlicm — tlicy lead irresistibly to a very important 
general conclusion. They show that the repugnance of men 
to believe miracnloua narratires is in direct proportion to 
the progress of civilisation and the diffusion of knowledge. 
It is not simply that science explains some things wliich were 
formerly deemed supernatural, such as comets or eclipses. 
We find the same incredulity manifested in Boman Catholic 
countries towards alleged miracles by saints, or relics, oi" 
images, on which science can throw no direct light, and 
which contain no element of improbability, except that they 
are miraculous. It is not simply that civilisation strength- 
ens Protestantism at the expense of the Clmrcb of Rome. 
We find this spii-it displayed by Roman Catholics them- 
selves, though the uniform tendency of their theology is to 
destroy all notion of the antecedent improbability of modem 
miraules; and though the feet that these miracles are only 
alleged in their own Church should invest them with a pecu- 
riar attraction. It is not even that there is an increasing 
repugnance to an un scrutinising and blindfold faith. Alleged 
miracles are rejected with immediate unreasoning incredulity 
by the members of a Church which has done everything in 
its power to prepare the miud for their reception. The plain 
fact is, that the progress of civilisation produces invariably 
a certain tone and habit of thought, which makes men recoil 
from miraculous narratives with an instinctive and Imme- 
diate repugnance, as though they were essentially incredible, 
independently of any definite arguments, and in spite of 
dogmatic teaching. Whether this habit of mind is good or 
evil, I do not now discuss. That it esists wherever civilisa- 
tion advances, is, I conceive, incontestable. 

W^e may observe, however, that it acts with much greater 
force against contemporary than against historical miracles 
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Roman Catliolics who will reject with immediate ridicule an 
account of a miracle taking place in their own day, will 
speak with considerable respect of a precisely similar miracle 
that is attributed to a mediaeval saint. Nor is it at all diffi« 
cult to discover the reason of this distinction. Events that 
took place in a distant past, are not realised with the same 
intense vividness as those which take place among ourselves. 
They do not press upon us with the same keen reality, and 
are not judged by the same measure. They come down to 
us invested with a legendary garb, obscured by the haze of 
/ears, and surrounded by circumstances that are so unlike 
our own that they refract the imagination, and cloud and 
distort its pictures. Besides this, many of these narratives 
are entwined with the earliest associations of the Roman 
Catholic child ; the belief in them is inftised into his yet un- 
developed mind, and they are thus at no period brought in 
contact with a matured and unbiassed judgment. We find, 
therefore, that although these general habits of thought do, 
undoubtedly, exercise a retrospective influence, that is not 
their first or their most powerful effect. 

In Protestant countries there has not been as complete a 
change as that which we have been considering, for Protes- 
tantism was only called into existence when the old habits of 
thought had greatly declined. The Reformation was created 
and pervaded by the modern spirit ; and its leaders were 
compelled, by the exigencies of their position, to repudiate 
the miraculous accounts of their time. They could not with 
any consistency admit that the Almighty had selected as the 
peculiar channels of His grace, and had glorified by count- 
less miracles, devotions which they stigmatised as blasphe- 
mous, idolatrous, and superstitious. We find, accordingly, 
that from the very beginning. Protestantism looked upon 
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modern miracles (except tbose which were comprieeil under 
the head of witcbcrail) with an aversion and distrust thut 
contrasts remarkably with the unhesitating credulity of its 
opponents. The history of its sects exhibits, indeed, some 
alleged miracles, which were, apparently, the result of ig- 
norance or enthuEiasm, and a. very few which were obvktUB 
impositions. Such, lor example, was the famous voice from 
the wall in the reign of Queen Mary, which proclaimed the 
mass to be idolatrous ; just as the crucifix in Christ's Church, 
at Dublin, shed tears of blood in the following reign, be- 
cause the Protestant service was introduced into Ii-eland, 
On the whole, however, the new faith proved remarkably 
free from these forms of deception ; and its leaders generally 
concun'ed in the belief, that miracles had ceased when Chrisf- 
tianity had gained a definite ascendancy in the world. The 
Patristic writings are full of miraculouB accounts ; and most 
of the reformers, and especially those in England, treated 
Patristic authority with great respect ; so that the line of de- 
marcation between the miraculous and the non-mi raculouB 
age, was generally drawn at about the period when the most 
eminent of the Fathers had passed away. As this was not 
very long after ChriBtianity had obtained a complete com- 
mand of the civil power, many plausible arguments could 
be urged in support of the view, which appears, in England 
at least, to have been universal. 

When Locke was writing his famous 'Letters on Tolera- 
tion,' he was led to a consideration of the Patristic miracles 
by an argument which seems then to have been deemed very 
forcible, but which, as it belongs to a different ' climate of 
opimon' from our own, would now be regarded as both fu- 
tile and irreverent. It waa absolutely necessary, it was con- 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, for the well-beini:; of 
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CbrtBtlanlty, that it shonld be Bupported by persecution jf 
that is to aay, that the lavil power should suppiesB ita oppo-i 
nenta. When ChriBtianily was atill unrecognised by gov* 
erotnent, it existed in an abnormal condition ; the lawa of 
nature 'were eiispended in ita favour, and continual miracles 
ensured ita triumph. When, however, the conversion of 
Constantine placed the civil power at its disposal, the era of ■. 
the supernatural was closed. The power of persecuting was 
obtained ; and, therefore, the power of workinc; miracles was 
withdrawn. Th^ alliance between Church and State being 
Instituted, Christianity had arrived at its normal and final 
position, and exceptional assistance had become unnecessary,' 
This argument, the work of the theologians of Oxford, was 
not likely to stagger Locke ; but the historical question 
which it opened waa well calculated to arrest that keen and 
fearless intellect, so little accustomed to bow before unsup- 
ported anthorily, and at that very time engaged in the de- 
fence of toleration against the entire weight of ecclesiastical 
tradition. He appears to have consulted Sir Isaac Kewton ; 
I for, in one of Newton'a letters, we find a somewhat hesitatr 
ing passage upon the subject, ' Miracles,' Newton wrote, 
'of good credit continued in the Church for about two or 
three hundred years, Gregorius Thaumaturgus had his 
name from thence, and waa one of the latest who waa emi- 
nent for that gift ; but of their number and frequency I am 
Bill able to give yon a just account. The history of those 



> Tills argument, in ■ modifled trma, hsH been repraduivd by Muzarelli (u 
fiomilD theologiau of some note) in hia TrealUt on Iht In^uigilioa. Be dies 
IbedentruoUon of Ananiaa and Sapphiro, and of Simoo Magnn. This cJasp Pt 
Diirades, ho bhjb, has censed ; aod the Inquisition U, in cutui qiieiice, required. 
I know this very rcmarknblc tnialjge by a 
nonrion, lliiloirt de t Eglin. 
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ages is very imperfect' ' Locke does not appear to have 
adopted this view. Iq reply to the Osfovd argument, he 
wrote a very remarkable passage, which did not, apparently, 
attract at the time the attention it deserved ; but which, 
long afterwards, obtained an extremely conspicuous place in 
I lie discussion. ' This, I think,' he said, ' is evident, that hu 
who will build his faith or reasonings npon miracles deliv- 
ered by Church historians, will find cause to go no fiiilber 
than the Apostles' time, or else not to stop at CoDstao tine's, 
since the writers after that period, whose word we readily 
take as unquestionable in otlier things, speak of miracles in 
their time, with no less assurance than the Fathers before 
the fourth century ; and a great part of the miracles of the 
second and third centuries stand upon the credit of the wri- 
ters of the fonrtb.' ' 

After this time, the subject of the miracles of the Fathers 
seems to have slept until public attention was called to it by 
the well-known work of Middleton. That the ' Free Inquiry' 
was a book of extraordinary merit, that it displayed great 
eloquence, great boldness, and great controversial dexterity, 
and met with no opposition at all equal to its abiUties, will 
scarcely be denied. But, in order to appi-eeiate Its success, 
we should consider, besides these things, the general charao 
ter of the age in which it appeared. During the half century 
that elapsed between Locke and Middleton, many influences 
that it would be tedious to examine, but to which Locke 
himself by his philosophy most lai^ely contributed, had pro- 
t'onndly modified the theology of England. Tlie charm aad 



' BrewBlpr's Lit'.' of Nhdon, p 216. Tlicrc la another letter from NewUin 
o Locbe on Iht Bul^ieii, b Eicg'a U/e ef Lovkt. toL L p. 41fi ; but it is tittli 
□ore than a calalognie of siilhoriciea 

' Thin! r.ettpr on Tolcrallon, p. 2B!). 
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I bBoinatioii which the early Fathers esercieea upon the 
divines of the previous century had quite passed away. The 
Patristic works fell rapidly into neglect, and the very few 
who continued to study them were but little imbued with 

, (heir spirit. Nothing, indeed, could be more unlike the tone 
iif the Fathers, than the cold, passionless, and prudential 
Ibeology of the eighteenth century; a theology which re- 
garded Christianity as an admirable auxiliary to the police 
force, and a principle of decorum and of cohesion In society, 
but which carefully banished from it all enthusiasm, veiled^ 
or attenuated all its mysteries, and virtually reduced it to an 
authoritative eystem of moral philosophy. Thei-e neper liad 
been a time when divines had such a keen dread of anything 
that appeared absurd or grotesque. The spirit that, in the 
previous century, had destroyed the belief in witchcraft, : 
passed in its full btensity into their works. Common sense j^ 
was the dominating characteristic of all they wrote. Gene- 
rous seutimeots, disinterested virtue, reverential faith, sub- 
lime speculations, had passed away. Every preacher was 
employed in showing that Chi'istianity was in all respects 
perfectly in accordance with human reason, in eliminating or 
obscuring whatever conld shock the feelings or offend the 
judgment, in represenling religion as intended to refine and 
harmonise society, to embellish all the relations of life, to 
give a higher sanction to the dictates of humau prudence, 
and to extend the horizon of that prudence beyond the grave. 
As a consequence of this state of mind, there was an increas- 
ing indispoaition to accept miracles like those of the Fathers, 

I which were not included in the eridences of Christianity. 

I and a decreasing reverence for the writers on whose testi- 
mony they rest. 

t was in the mi<lst of this movement of thonglit, llial 
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Middleton published bis great attack upon the Patristio 
miracieB, and brought into clear relief both the difficulties 
and the importance of the subject. The writings of the 
Fathers contain numerous accounts of miracles which they 
alleged to have taken place in their own day and under 
(heir own notice, and which are of such a nature, and arc 
related in such a manner, that it Heema scarcely possible to 
avoid the conclusion that they had really taken place, or else 
that the Fathers deliberately palmed them off upon the cre- 
dulity of their readers. The works of the first century that 
have come down to us are extremely scanty, and consist 
almost entirely of short epistles written without any histori- 
cal or controversial purpose, for the encouragement or edifi- 
cation of believers ; but even in this century, the martyrdom 
of St, Polycarp supplies an account which is clearly miracu- 
lous, Justin Martyr, who wrote very early in tlie second 
century, and it is said not more than fifty years atter the 
death of St, John, distinctly asserts the continuance of 
miracles in his lime, and from this date the evidence is ample 
and unbroken. The Protestant theory is, that miracles be- 
l came gradually fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
1 disappeared. The historical fact is, that, generation after 
' generation, the miraculous accounts became more numerous, 
' more universal, and more extraordinary. 'As far as the 
church historians can illustrate or throw light upon anything, 
there is not a single point in all history so constantly, ex' 
plicitly, and unanimously confirmed by them all, as the con- 
tinual succession of those powers through all ages, fi-om the 
earliest father who first mentions them down to the time of 
the Reformation.' ' If, then, we gave even a general cre- 
dence to the historical evidence upon the subject, we should 
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be carrii-'d down, without pause or chasm, into the depths 
of the middle ages ; and we should be compelled to admit, 
that what Protestants regard as the worst superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, were for centuries the habitual and 
special channels of supernatural favour. If again, in defiance 
of all the ordinary rules of historical criticism, we heliei-C'l 
the assertions of the writere of the fourth century, but 
re&sed to credit the equally positive testimony of the writers 
of the ninth centary, we should still be met by the same 
difficulty, though in a modified form. It may be contended, 
that the Fathers of the fourth century were not Roman Cath- 
olics ; but it is quite certain that they were not, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, Protestants, It is quite certain that 
there existed among them many practices, forms of devotion, 
and doctrinal tendencies, which may not have been actually 
Roman Catholic, but which, at least, hung upon the extreme 
verge of Catholicism, which inevitably gravitated, to it, and 
which were the germs and the embryos of medieval theology. 
Now, it is precisely in connection with this department of 
their theology that the miraculous accounta are most nu- 
merous. 

Such was the great difficulty of the question, regarded 
from the Protestant point of view. Middleton met it by 
attack upon the veracity of the Fathei-s, which was 
eloquent, so uncompromising, and so admirably directed,! 
that all England soon rang with the controversy. He con- 
tended that the religious leaders of the fourth century had 
admitted, eulogised, and habitually acted upon principles 
Ihal; were diametrically opposed, not simply to the aspirations 
of a transcendent sanctity, but to the dictates of the moMt 
common honesty. He showed that they had applauded 
felsehood, that they had practised the most wholesale fon 
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gery, that tbey had habitually and grossly falsifitd history,' 
that they had adopted to the fullest extent the system of! 
pious frauds, and that ihoy continually employed them to 
stimulate the devotion of the people. These were the 
charges which he brought against men, around whose brows 
the saintly anreole had sparkled for centuries with an unfading 
■plendour ; against those great Fathers who had formed tlie 
theological systems of Europe ; who had been the arbitrators 
of so many coDtroversies, and tho objects of the homage of 
80 many creeds. The evidence he adduced was pointed 
directly at the writers of the fourth century ; but he carried 
his argument back to a still earlier period. ' When we re- 
flect,' he says, ' on that surprising con6dence and security 
with wliich the principal Fathers of this fourth century have 
affirmed as true what they themselves had either forged, or 
what they knew at least to be forged, it is natural to suspect 
that BO bold a defiance of sacred truth could not be acquired 
or become general at once, but must have been carried 
gradually to that height by custom and the example of for- 
mer times, and a long experience of what the credulity and 
euperstttion of the multitude would bear.' ' 

It is manifest that an attack of this kind opened out 
questions of the gravest and widest character. It shook the 
estimate of the Fathers which had been general, not only in 
the Church of Rome, but in a great degree among the ablest 
of the Retbrmers, In the Chureh of England especially, th& 
Patristic writings had been virtually regarded as almost i 
i^iual in authority to those of the inspired writers. The first 
great theological work of the English Reformation was 
' Tlie Apology,' in which Jewel justified the Reformers, by 
pi>inling out the deviations of the Church of lionic from (he 

' Introduirlorv fTiaplor. 
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Patristic sentimentB. It had eyei been the pride of the 
great divines of the seventeenth century that they were the 
most profouad students of the Patristic writings, the most v 
f&ithflil representatires of ttieir spirit, and the laost loyal re- 
ipecterE of their authority. The unsupported aeiiertion of 
ft Father had always been regarded as a most weighty, if not 
a decisive, argument in controvci'sy. But surely this tone 
was idle and worse than idle, if the estimate of Aliddleton 
was correct. If the Fathers weie in truth men of the moat 
unbounded credulity and of the laxest veracity ; if the 
sense of the importance of dogmas bad, in their minds, com- 
pletely superseded the sense of rectitude, it was absurd to 
invest them with this extraordinary veneration. They might 
still be reverenced as men of undoubted sincerity, and of the 
noblest heroism; tfaey nught still be cited aa witnesses to 
the belief of their time, and aa representing the tendencies 
of its intellect; but their pre-eminent authority had passed 
away. The landmarks of English theology were removed.^ 
The traditions on which it rested were disturbed. It bad 
entered into new conditions, and must be defended by new 
arguments. But beyond all this, there were other, and, per- 
haps, graver qaestions suggested. Under what circumstan- 
ces was it permitted to reject the unanimous and explicit 
testimony of all ecclesiastical bistonans ? What was the 
measure of their credulity and of their veracity ? What 
again was the degree of the antecedent improbability of 
miracles, the criteria separating the true from the false, and 
tbe amount of testimony required to substantiate them? 

These were the great questions which were evoked in ■ 
1548, by this Doctor of Divinity, and they were suflicienl 
for many years to attract tbe attention of the ablest enquir- 
a Enghmd. Among the laity, the work of Middleton 
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^^M seems to have met «-ith great acceptance. Among ibe cler 

^^ft g7 its impetaouH, ancompromising, and sceptical tone nat- 

^^B nrally excited much alarm, and the Uuiveraity of Oxford 

^^^1 fiignaliBed itself in opposition ; but it is a remarkable sign of 

^^^1 the times that the Fathers found no abler defendei-a than 

^^^1 Church and DodwelL Gibbon, who was then a veiy young 

^^^1 man, and already entangled in the arguments of Bossuet,, 

^^^K lost his remaining faith in Protestantism during the discussion, 

^^^1 He could not, he said, bring himself at that time to adopt the 

^^^B conclusions of Middleton, and he could not resist the evi- 

^^^1 dence that miracles of good credit had continued in the 

^^^B Cbnrch after the leading doctrines of Catholicism had been 

^^^H introduced. lie accordingly embraced those doctrines, and 

^^^1 left the University without taking his degree. Hume inres- 

^^^H tigated the subject from a philosophical point of view ; he 

^^^ endeavoured to frame a general doctrine, determining the 
relation between miraculous narratives and historical testi- 

I mony, the comparative improbability of the reality of mira- 

^^L cles and of the unveracity of historians; and the result was 

^^M his ' Essay on Miracles.' ' Farmer, reproducing an old notion 

^^H of Lightfoot, Webster, and Sender, and anticipating in this 

^^M respect the current of German rationalism, attempted to ex- 
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Y was avowedly ui applicatioD (right or wrong) of TLUatBon'* 
og&iiut tnuiBubslanllatioQ. It is not eo gencrBllj kaown 
tbttl hia method of reasoning Imd been also ftntiwpfttod by Locke, who, in a 
very remarkiible passage in hia common-place book, contends that men ehould 
pot believe &ay proposition ttiat is contmr* to reason, on the authority eithit 
of inspiration or of miracle, for the reality of the inspitation or of the miracli 
can only be established by reaaoo. ' It is harder,' lis says, ' to believe that 
God should alter or put out of its ordinary courae some phmomenon of the 
great world for once, and make things act contrary to thdr ordinary rule pur- 
poeely, that the mind of men might do so always after, than that this \» Bomo 
falkcy or natural effect of wbidi he koowa not the cause, let it look ever so 
(trauge ' (King, Li/f }f laclra, vol. i. pp. 230, 231). See, loo, the chapter on 
Reaeon ai.tl Faith, a. the Hiay o» lite Human Undiritanding. 
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plain ihe diabolical poseesaionti of Sciipture by the onilnary 

pbenomena of epilepsy,' Wacburton aiid Douglas, ivith 
probably most of the ablest of the clergy, abandoning tl)e 
Patriatio miracles, proceeded to establish the peculiar charao* 
ter and tyidence of the miracles recorded by the Evangelists ; 
and the general adoption of this tone may be said to havo 
lishered in a new phase in the history of miracles. 

It has oflen been remarked as a singular fact, that almost 
every great step which has been made by the English intel-i 
leot in connection with theology, has been made in spite of i ' 
the earnest and jiersislent opposition of the University of , 
Oxford. The attitude which that university preserved dur- 
ing the Middletonian controversy, was precisely the same as , 
that which it had exhibited towards the two great questiona' 
of the previous century. The advocates of the theory of 
civil liberty in opposition to the theory of passive obedience, 
and the advocates of toleration as opposed to persecution, had 
tound at Oxford their most unflinching and most able adver- 
saries. In our own century, when the secularisation of pol- 
itics was forced upon the public mtnd by the discussions on 
the Test Act and on Catholic Emancipation, and when it had 
become evident to all attentive observers that this question 
was destined to be the battle-field of Ihe contest between 
modem oivilisatiou and tradition, the University of Oxford 
showed clearly that its old spirit had lost none of its intensity, 
though it had lost much of its iniluence. Still later, in 1 833, a 
great reactionary movement emanated from the same quarter, 
and was directed avowedly against the habits of religious 



' Farmer, wLo was a disHenCing minialer, dceired to Jestroy the dilBouItj 
uiaing from the fdet that mirncleB were generally represented as attesting both 
truth Bad error. Oe attempted to shun that there ^ere no suah thiogR at 
diabolical [tiiracles of any kind. 
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lliought wUiuh modern civilisation had everywhere produced. 
Its Bupportere denounced these hahits as essentially and fuO' 
damentally false. They described the history of English the- 
ology for a century aud a half as a history of uninterrupted 
decadence. They believed, in the emphatic words of their 
great leader, that ' the nation waa on its way to give up V9 
vealed truth.' ' After a time, the movement tended to Ca- 
tholicisni with a force and rapidity that it was impossible to 
mistake. It produced a defection which was quite unparal- 
leled in magnitude sinoe that which had taken place under 
the Stuarts; and which, unlike the former movement, was 
altogether uninfluenced by sordid consideintions. The point 
wMch I desire to notice in connection with this defection, as 
illustrating the tendency I am tracing in the present chapter, 
^B the extremely small place which the subject of Roman 
iOatholic miracles occupied in the controversy. 

If we ask what are the grounds on which the cessation 
of miracles is commonly maintained, they may, I suppose, 
be summed up much as follows : — 

Miracles, it is said, are the divine credentials of an in- 
spired messenger announcing doctrines which could not oth- 
erwise be established. They prove that he is neither an 
impostor nor an enthusiast ; that his teaching is neither the 
work of a designing intellect nor of an over-heated imagina- 
tion. From the nature of the case, this could not be proved 
in any other way. If the Almighty designed to reveal to 
mankind a system of religion distinct from that which is re 
fleeted in the works of nature, and written on the conscien- 
ces of men, He must do so by the instrumentality of an 
inspired messenger. If a teacher claims to be the special 
organ of a Divine communication revealing supemataral 

•Jewman'fl Ansliain DifficulCics, p. Si. 
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1 truths, he may be justly expected to authenticate h 
I in the only way in which it can be authenticated, by the 
performance of supernatural acts. Miracles are, therefore, \ 
no more improbable than a revelation; for a revelation 
would be ineffectual without miraclea. But, while this con- 
lideration destroys the common objections to the Gospel 
miracles, it separates them clearly from those of the Church 
of lEome, The former were avoweilly exceptional; they 
were absolutely necessary; they were designed to introduce 
a new religion, and to establish a supernatural message. 
The latter were simply means of edification ; they were di- 
rected to no object that could not otherwise be attained ; and 
they were represented as taking place in a dispensation that 
was intended to be not of sight but of faith. Besides this, 
miracles should be regarded as the most awful and impreasive 
manifestations of Divine power. To make them habitual 
and commonplace would be to degrade if not to destroy their 
character, which would be still further abased if we admit- 
ted those which appeared trivial and puerile. The miracles 
of the New Testament were always characterised by dignity 
and solemnity ; they always conveyed some spiidtual lesson, 
and conferred some actual benefit, besides attesting the char- 
acter of the worker. The medieval miracles, on the contra- 
ry, were frequently trivial, purposeless, and unimpressive ; 
constantly verging on the grotesque, and not unfrequontly 
passing the border. 

Such is, I think, a fair epitome of the common argument? 
in favour of the cessation of miracles; and they are undoubt- 
edly very plausible and very cogent ; hut, after all, what do 
they prove ? Not that miracles have ceased ; but that, bdp- 
posros them to have ceased, there is nothing surprisiog ot 
alarming in the fact. A man who has convinced himself of the 
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falseuesB of the ecclesiasticial miracles, may very fairly ad- 
duce these considerations to prove that his conclusion does not 
impugn the Biblical narratives, or introduce confusion or 
incoherence into tlie system of Providence; but this is the MI 
extent to which they can be legitimately carried. As ati d 
priori proof, they are far too weak to withstand the smallest 
amonnt of positive testimony. Miracles, it is said, are intended | 
exclusively to accredit an inspired messenger. But, attei ' 
all, what proof ia there of this? It is simply an hypotheaia, 
plausible and consistent it may be, but entirely uusupporttd 
by positive testimony. Indeed, we may go further, and say 
that it is distinctly opposed to your own facts. You may re- 
pudiate the nnanimouB belief of the early Christians, that 
miracles were ordinary and commonplace events among all 
nations ; yon may resist the strong arguments that may be 
drawn from the unsurprised reception of the Christian mira- 
cles, and from the existence of the demoniacs and of the ex- 
orcists ; but at least you must admit, that the Old Testament 
relates many miracles which will not fall under your canon. 
The creation was a miracle, and so was the deluge, and so 
was the destruction of the cities of the plain. The Old 
Testament miracles are, in many respects, unlike those of the 
New Testament : is it impossible that there should be an- 
other class diflfereot from either ? But the ecclesiastial mira 
cles, it is said, are often grotesque ; they appear primd fade 
absurd, and excite an irresistible repugnance. A sufficiently 
dangerous test in an age in which men find it more and mora 
difficult to believe any miracles whatever. A sutBciently dan- 
gerous test for those who know the tone that has been long 
adopted, over an immense part of Europe, towards such nar^ 
ratives as the deluge, or the exploits of Samsou, tlie speak- 
ing ass, or the possessed pigs 1 Besides this, a great pro 
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rtion of the ecdBsiastical miracles are Bimply ropro- 
'ductiona of thoaa which are recorded ia the Bible; and 
if there are mingled with them some that appear mani- 
fest impostures, this may he a very good reason for treating 
these narratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but ia cer^ 
'tftinly no reason for maintaining that they are all below con- 
,pt. The Bible neither asserts nor implies the revocation . 
af supernatural gifts ; and if the general promise that these 
gifts should be conferred may have been intended to apply 
only to the Apostles, it is at least as susceptible of a different 
interpretation. If these miracles were actually continued, it 
is surely not difficult to discover the beneficial purpose that 
they would fulfil. They would stimulate a languid piety; 
they would prove iovaluable auxiliaries to missionaries la- 
Iwuring among barbarous and unreasoning savagca, who, 
from their oiroumstauoes and habits of mind, are utterly inca- 
pable of forming any just estimate of the evidences of the 
religion they are expected to embrace. Even in Europe, the 
isults of the controversies of the last 300 years have not 
jlreeu so entirely satisfactory as to leave no room for some 
more decisive proofs than the ambiguous utterances of a re- 
mote antiquity. To say that these miracles are false because 
they are Roman Catholic, is to assarae the very question at 
The controversy between Protestantism and Catholi- 
mprises an immense mass of complicated and lietero- ■ 
geneouB arguments. Thousands of minds have traversed 
these arguments, and have found at each step their faith in 
I'rot.estantism confirmed. Thousands of minds have pursued 
tLo same course with results that were diametrically oppo- 
■its. The question is, whether an examination of the alleged 
miracles of Catholicism would not furnish a decisive orite- 
or at least one of the most powerful arguments, lor 
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3etermmiDg the controversy. What evidence of the truth 
of Catholicism could be stronger than that its distinctive 
doctrines had been crowned by tens of thousands of mira- 
cleB,that a supernatural halo had encircled it wherever it ap- 
peared, and had cast a glory upon all its triumphs ? ' What 
proof of the falsehood of Catholicism could be more decisive 
than that it was unable to establish any of the immense 
mass of miracles which it had aaserted ; that all these were 
resolved and dissipated before a searching criticism; that 
saints had been canonised, forms of worship established, 
countless bulls and pastorals issued, innnmerable rejoicings, 
pageantries, processions, and pilgrimages authoritatively in- 
stituted, public opinion all through Christendom violently and 
continuously agitated, on account of alleged events which had 
either no existence, or which were altogether misunderstood ? 
Making every allowance for the errors of the most extreme 
fallibility, the history of Catholicism would on this hypo- 
thesis represent an amount of imposture probably unequalled 
in the annals of the human race. If, again, you Bay that 

' K g., one ol the questions of dispute ia thu ven«ratiori of relics. Novi 
SL Auguadne, tlie ablest sud moat clear-headed of all the Fathers, and a man 
o( undoabled fnety, Eotemul^ asserts that in his own diocese of E!ppo, in the 
spaoe of two jears, no leas than seventy rairaclee had been wronght by the 
body of SL Stephen, and thit in the neighbouring province of Calama, vhere 
the relic had previonalj been, the number was incomparably greater. He ^ve« 
a catalogue of what be deems unilaabted miracles, which he says he had 
adectud from a multitude so groat, that volumes would be required to relate 
(hen atL la that eatalogue vie find no lem than fine cnta of restoration of 
li/e to the dead, (Be Civ. Dei, Ub. iiiL c. S.) This statement is well kuowa 10 
readers of Gibhou and Uiddleton ; but, as far aa I know, the only High 
Churchman who lias referred to it is Mr. Ward i^Ideal of a CArinCian CAurcA, 
pp. 138-liO), who nolieea it merely to lament the very different tone with 
which wc now speak of the miraculous. This aspect of the Patnstiu writingi 
has been very clearly and honestly brought out in Isaac Taylor's AitrieM 
ChrUltanUg 
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fou have fonned a definite and unhesitating opinion on the 
subject from other arguments, I reply that, putting aside all 
other considerations this answer might suggest, it does not 
apply to the Tractarian movement we are considering. The 
transition from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, which was made by so many in consequence of that 
movement, was not abrupt or unwavering. It was, on the 
contrary, slow, painful, hesitating, and dubious. Some of 
those who made it have described themselves as trembling 
for months, and even years, between the opposing creeds, 
their minds vibrating and oscillating to and fro ; countless 
difficulties, colliding principles, modes of reasoning the most 
various, blending and neutralising sentiments of every hue, 
torturing their minds with doubt, and sometimes almost 
destroying by their conflict the very faculty of judgment. 
Surely one might have imagined that men in such a position 
would have gladly exchanged those shifting speculations 
that so constantly elude the grasp and bewilder the mind, 
and catch their colour from each changing mode of thought, 
for the comparatively firm and definite ground of historical 
criticism I The men were admirably fitted for such criticism. 
They were pre-eminently scholars and antiquarians, and in 
its intellectual aspect the movement was essentially a resus- 
citation of the past. Nor did the age seem at first sight less 
suited for the enterprise. In the time of the Reformers the^ 
study of evidences, and indeed all searching investigatior? '. 
into the facts of the past, were unknown. When, however, 
Tractarianism arose, the laws of historical criticism were de- 
veloped to great perfection, and they were attracting an 
mimensc proportion of the talent of Europe. In English 
theology, especially, they had become supreme. The attacks 
which Wcolston and his followers had made upon the scrip* 
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', tural miracles had been repelled by Lardner and Paley with 
BiicU unexpected vigour, with such undoubted ability, and, 
as it was long thought, with such unanswerable succees, thai 
all theological reasoning had been directed to this channel 
Yet in the Tractarian movement the subject of modem mii^ 
aclen can scarcely be stud to have exercised a perceptible 
inHneuce. Gibbon, as we have seen, had gone over to Rome 
chiefly through a persuasion of their reality. Chillingworth 
still earlier had declared that the same reason had been one 
of those which had induced him to take the same step. Pas- 
cal had based his defence of Jansenism in a great measure 
upon the miracle of the Holy Thorn. But at Oxford 
these narratives hardly excited a serious attention. What 
little influence they had was chiefly an influence of repul 
sion ; what little was written in their favor was written 
for the most part in the tone of an apology, as if to atten- 
uate a difficulty rather than to establish a creed.' 

This was surely a very remarkable characteristic of the 
Tractarian movement, when we remember the circumstances 
and attainments of its leaders, and the great prominence 
which miraculous evidence had long occupied in England. 
ft was especially remarkable when we recollect that one ol 
the great complaints which the Tractarian party were making 
against modem theology was, that the conception of the 
supernatural had become faint and dim, and that its mani- 
festations were either explained away or confined to a distant 
[last. It would seem as if these who were most conscious 
of the character of their age were unable, in the very midst 
of their opposition, to free themselves from its tendencies. 

' Dr. NawToan'a very able esaay (prefiied to Flcary's Eiilory)i3 esaauUiillj 
ui apology for the ecclesiustical miracles; »nd the micacles of the Engllab 
uints, about which iTC hare lately beard bo much, never aetm to hare beec 
'CEHrded a? eviiientijl. 
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If we look beyond the Tractarlan movement, we find a 
Blill more startling illustration of the prevailing feeling in , 
the extraordinary strides which professed and aystematiaed 
Rationalism has made in most Protestant countries. Tlie 
extent to which Continental Protestantism has gravitated 
towards it has been recognised on all sides, and has excited 
the greatest hopes in soioe and the greatest alarm in others. 
It is worthy too of remark, that the movement has been 
most manifest in those countries where the leading Churches 
are not connected with very elaborate creeds or with litur- i 
gical services, and where the reason, being least shackled bv i 
tradition, is most free to follow the natural sequence of ha 
developments. It is true that the word Rationalism is some- 
what vague, and comprises many different modifications of 
belie£ This consideration has constantly been urged by 
those who are termed oi'thodox Protestants in a tone of the 
most contemptuous scorn, but with a complete forgetfuluess 
[ of the fact that for 300 years Protestantism itself was invari- 
I ably assailed by the very same objection, and was invariably 
' defended on the twofold ground that variations of belief 
form the necessary consequence of honest enquiry, and that 
amid its innumerable diversities of detail there were certain 
radical conceptions which gave a substantial unity to the 
discordant sects. Much the same general unity may be found 
among the various modifications of Protestant Rationalism. 
Its central conception is the elevation of conscience into a\ 
position of supreme authority as the religious organ, a veri-j 
fyifg faculty discriminating between truth and error. It 
' regards Christianity as designed to preside over the moral 
f development of mankind, as a conception whiuh was to be- 
I come more and more sublimated and spiritualised as the 
[ hum.in mmd passed into new phases, and was able to bcai 
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the splendour of a more unclouded light. Religion ii le 
lieves to be no exception to the general law of progress, but 
ratbei' the highest foi-m of its manifestation, and its earlier 
Bystems but tlie necessary steps of an imperfect development. 
In its eyes the moral element of Christianity is as the sua 
bi heaven, and dogaiatic systems are as the clouds that ia- 
'.eroept and temper the exceeding brightness of its ray. 
rhe insect whose existence is but for a moment might well 
imagine that these were indeed (Eternal, that their majestic 
columns could never fail, and that their luminous folds were 
the very source and centre of light. And yet they shift aud 
vary with each changing breeze ; they blend and separate ; 
they assume new forms and exhibit new dimensions ; as the 
son that is above them waxes more glorious in its power, 
they are permeated and at last absorbed hy its increasing 
splendour; they recede, and wither, and disappear, and the 
eye ranges far beyond the sphere they had occupied into the 
infinity of glory that is above them. 

This is not the place to enter into a critical examination 
of the faults and merits of Rationalism. A system which 
would unite in one sublime synthesis all the past Ibrma of 
human belief, which accepts with triumphant alacrity each 
new development of science, having no stereotyped standard 
to defend, and which represents the human mind as pursuing 
on the highest subjects a path of continual progress towards 
the fnllest and most transcendent knowledge of the Deity, 
can never fail to exercise a powerful intellectual attraction. 
A system which makes the moral faculty of man the measui-e 
and arbiter of faith, must always act powerfully on those in 
whom that faculty is most developed. This idea of coutiii- 
aed and im interrupted development is one that seems abso- 
lutely to ovenide our age. It is scarcely possible to open 
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any really able book on any subject without encountering it 
in some form. It is stirring all science to its very depths ; 
it is revolutionising all historical literature. Its prominence 
in theology is so great that there is scarcely any school that 
ii altogether exempt from its influence. We have seen in our 
OAvn day the Church of Rome itself defended in * An Essay 
on Development,' and by a strange application of the laws of 
progress. 

These elements of attraction do much to explain the ex- 
traordinary rapidity with which Rationalism has advanced 
in the present century, in spite of the vagueness and obscurity 
it often exhibits and the many parodoxes it has engendered. 
But it is well worthy of notice that the very first direction 
which these speculations invariably take — ^the very sign and ' 
characteristic of their action — is an attempt to explain away V 
the miracles of Scripture. This is so emphatically the dis- 
tinctive mark of Rationalism, that with most persons it is the 
only conception the word conveys. Wherever it appears it 
represents and interprets the prevailing disinclination to 
accept miraculous narratives,* and will resort to every artifice 
of interpretation in order to evado their force. Its preva- 
lence, therefore, clearly indicates the extent to which this 
aversion to the miraculous exists in Protestant countries, and 
the rapidity with which it has of late years increased. 

Every one who has paid any attention to these subjects 
lias a natural inclination to attribute the conclusions he has 
arrived at to the efforts of his own reason, acting under the 

' A large section of German theologians, as is well known, even regard the 
in possibility, or at all events the unreality, of miraculous accounts as axiom- 
atic Thus Strauss calmly remarks : * We may summarily reject alf miracles, 
prophecies, narratives of angels and demons, and the like, as simply impossible 
and irreconcilable with the known and universal laws which govern the course 
of cvcnt-s.' — Introduction to the lAfe of Jesus, 
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influei] .e of an imLiaBBed will, rather than to a general pr* 
dispoaitioD arising out of ihe character of hia age. It is 

probable, therefore, that the members of the rationalistic 
school would very generally deny being influenced by any 
other considerations than those which they allege in their de- 
fence, and wopld point to that system of minute and critical 
Biblical investigation which Germany has produced ae the 
trae source of their opiiiious. I cannot but think that it io 
mach less the cause than the result, and that we have a clear 
indication of this in the fact that a precisely similar tendency 
of opinions is shown in another quarter where this criticism 
has never been pursued. I allude to the freethinkerB, who ' 
are scattered in sach profusion through Roman Catholic 
countries. Anyone who has attentively examined thai great 
school, which exercises so vast an influence over the literature 
andpolicy of our age, must have perceived that it is in many 
j respects widely removed from the old Voltairian spii-it. It is 
DO longer exclusively negative and deatructive, hut ia, on the 
contrary, intensely positive, and in its moral aspect intensely 
Christian. It clusters around a series of essentially Christian 
conceptions — equality, fraternity, the suppression of war, the 
elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and the diffusion of 
liberty. It revolves around the ideal of Christianity, and 
represents its spirit without its dogmatic system and its 
supernatural narratives. From both of these it unhesitatingly 
recoils, while deriving all its strength and nourishment from 
Christian etihics. 

Such are, 1 conceive, the general outlines of this niove- 
meut, which bears an obvious relationship to Protestant Ka- 
tionalism, and which has been advancing through Europe 
with still more rapid and triumphant strides. He must in- 
deed he wilfully blind to the course of history who does nol 
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perceive that during the laat hundred yeiirs thette Bch< 
have completely superseded the dogmatic forma of Prol 
taiitism as the efficient antagonists of the Church of Rome, 
ns the centres towards which those who are repelled from 
Catholicism are naturally attracted. In the sixteenth and to 
i certain degree in the seventeenth centary, Protestantisii 
exercised a commanding and controlling influeoce over thtf] 
affairs of Europe. Almost all the great questions that agi- 
tated the minds of men were more or less connected with its 
progress. It exhihited, indeed, many unseemly dissensions 
and many grotesque extravagances ; hut each of its sects 
had a rigid and definite dogmatic system, and exercised a 
powerful influence on those who were around it. Whoever 
was dissatisfied with the teaching of the Church of Rome 
was almost immediately attracted and absorhed by one of 
these systems, and threw himself into the new dogmatism 
with as much zeal as he had exhibited in the old one. Dur- 
ing the last century all this has changed. Of the many hun- 
dreds of great thinkers and writers, in every departmi 
who have separated from the teachings and practices of 
thoUcism, it would he difficult to name three men of real 
eminence and unquestionable sincerity who have attached 
themselves permanently to any of the more conservative 
forms of Protestantism. Amid all those great semi-religious 
revolutions which have unhinged the faith of thousands, 
and have so profoundly altered the relations of Catholicism 
and society, Protestant Churches have made no advance and 
have exercised no perceptible influence. It has long been a 
mere truism to say that we are passing through a state of 
jihaoB, of anarchy, and of transition. During the past cen- 
tury the elements of dissolution have been multiplying all 
aiyiiind us. Scarcely ever before has so large a proporti< 
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of the lilrii-atare of Europe exhibited an open hostility or a 
contemptuous indifference towards Catholioism. Entire na- 
tiona bavB defied its cenaores and confiscated its property, 
and wrested every department of politics from its control. 
But while Catholicism has teen thus convulsed and agitated 
to its very basis; while the signs of its disintegration are 
crowding upon us on every side ; while the languor and fee- 
bleness it exhibits furnish a ready theme for every moralist 
and a problem for every philosopher, the Protestant sects 
have gained nothing by the decay of their ancient rival. 
They have still retained their eccJesiastical organisations and 
flheir ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once pos- 
sessed has wholly vanished. Of all the innumerable forms 
into which the spirit of dogmatism crystallised after the 
Reformation, not one seems to have retained the power of 

Ettracting those beyond its border. Whatever is lost by Ca- 
holicism is gained by Rationalism ; ' wherever the spirit of 
[tationalism recedes, the spirit of Catholicism advances. To- 
wards the close of the last century France threw off her al- 
legiance to Christianity, endeavoured to efface all the tra- 
ditions of her past, and proclaimed a new era in the religious 
history of mankind. She soon repented of her temerity, and 
retired from a position which she had found untenable. Half 
the nation became ultramontane Roman Catholics; the other 
half became indifferent or Rationalist.' The great majority 
of Continental writers have repudiated the doctrines of C»- 

' Itiilv since the Ifite political chnnges, and ns b conBequaicB of the ilirc* 
tion givED to the national ajnipatMea bj tboeo cbuiges, liiniiahee, perhupa, ■ 
lllgiit cicepdon ; but even there the conquests of ProtGstantiam arc inaigniG- 
csat im cotnpared with those of Froethiukiiig, and it la a^d thut amou^ Prot- 
eataDls tbe Plymouth Brethren, who are among tbe leaet dogniauc, have also 
been amot^; the most successful 

• I need hardly remind the reader how forcibly and eloquently tiuB point 
mis been brou'int nut hv M.icaulay, in hi^J Efofiv on Rnntf'a Ilialrry. ' 
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tholicism, and pursue their speculations without paying the 
smallest deference to its authority. In the sixteenth century 
all such persons would have attached themselves to some 
definite form of Protestantism ; they now assume a position 
which was then entirely uneaiampled, and would have ap- 
peared entirely inexplicable. The age of heresiarchs has 
passed.* Among very ignorant people new dogmatic sys-i 
terns, as Mormonism has shown, may still be successful ; but! 
among the educated classes they seem to have lost all their 
attraction and power. The immense missionary organisa- 
tions of England succeed indeed in occasionally attracting a 
few isolated individuals in Roman Catholic countries to 
Protestantism ; but we look in vain for the natural flow and 
current of thought which in former times impeUed vast por- 
tions of society to its communion, and imparted an influence 
to all the great questions in Europe. The only movements 
which in the faintest degree reproduce the fascination of the 
sects of the sixteenth century are philanthropic and demO'\ 
cratio eiforts, like those of St. Simon or Mazzini. All the 
great intellectual problems that convulse Europe are con- 
nected with the rights of nationalities, the progress of de- 
mocracy, or the dignity of labour. These have now taken 
the place of those dogmatic questions which in the sixteenth 
century formed the mainsprings of the policy of Christen- 
dom, and which in the nineteenth century hav^ become en- 
tirely uninfluentiaL 

' M. de Montalembert, in his Life of Lacordaire^ has obseryed of La- 
me onais, that there is probably no instance in history of a man possessing so 
eminently the gifts of a great heresiarch making so little impression by hia 
defection from the Church, and failing so completely to become the nucleus of 
a sect After all, however, this was quite natural. The course which La- 
mennais pursued stimulated a great intellectual movement ; but it was not, and 
Tag never intended to be, in the direction of i 3ect 
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This is, undoubtedly, an estremely reroartable and iin 
Bxtremely significant contrast. Honest men will hardly 
deny its existence. Wise men will not elint their eyes to the 
fact or refuse to look steadily at its consequences. Coupled 
with the rationalistic movement that has taken place within 
Protestantism, it has inclined very many writers to conclude 
that the earlier forms of Protestantism were merely transi- 
tional; tliat their continued existence depends not on any 
life that is in them, but on the force of habit and of tradition ; 
that perpetual progress in the domain of belief is the natu- 
ral destiny and the inevitable la wof Protestantism ; and that 
the fate of Lot's wife is reserved for those Churches which look 
back on the city of dogmatism from wbich they fled. To as- 
sume, however, that religions life baa been extirpated in 
Protestant Churches, because they appear to have lost the 
power of influencing those who are around them, is to look 
for it in only one form. It is to ignore the intense and prac- 
tical fervour, the moralising influences, the spirit of bold and 
earnest enquiry, that are so abundantly found within their 
borders. To infer from this general movement that dog- 
matic Protestantism ia an imperfect development, which intel- 
lects unshackled hy its traditions will never embrace, and 
which the current of civilisation mast ultimately transform or 
overthrow, is undoubtedly far more plausible ; yet, as an 
argument against the truth of Protestantism, it is based en- 
tirely upon the assumption that the general tendency of civ- 
,' ilisation is necessarily towards truth rather than error. One 
' ttcuclusion, however, we may most certainly and most safely 
draw from the movement we are considering. It is, that tlwj 
, general current and bias of the intellect of the age is in thr 
' direction of Rationalism ; in other words, that there ia a 
strong predisposition to value the spirit and mor;il element of 
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[CliriHtiauily, but to reject dogmatic systems and more espe- 
cially miraculouB narratives. 
We have seen that this tendency was not uninfluential in 
Traotarianism itself, although that system was organized aa 
a protest and a hulwark against the tendencies of the ag& 
Among those who are usually called orthodox Protestants, it 
has been clearly shown in the rapid decline of the evidential 
school. The pre-eminence that school obtained in England 
during the last century is certainly not to be attributed to 
any general tendency towards the miraculous. Larduer and 
Paley and their followers acted strictly on the defensive, and 
were therefore compelled to meet their assailants on the 
ground which those assailants had selected. The spirit of 
scepticism, which at the Reformation extended only to thp 
authority of particular Churches or to the justice of par 
ticular interpretations of Scripture, had gradually expanded 
till it included the whole domain of theology, and had pro 
duced a series of violent attacks upon the miracles. It wan 
to rejiel these attacks that the evidential school arose, and 
the anraia of religious controversy narrate few more com- 
plete vit tories than they achieved. Of all the English delsti- 
cal works of the eighteenth centory, the influence of two] 
and only two survived the controversy. Hume's Essay on ' 
Miracles, though certainly not unquestioned and unassailed, 
cannot he looked upon as obsolete or uninfluentiaL Gibbon 
I'emains the almost undisputed master of his own field, but 
his great work does not directly involve, though it undouht 
cdly trenches on, the suhject of Christian evidences. But il 
we except these two, it would be difficult to conceive a more 
complete eclipse than the English deists have undergone. 
Woolston and Tindal, Collins and Ciiubb, have long since 
passed into the region of shadows, and their works have 
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mouldered in tbe obscurity of forgetful neea. Bolingbroke u 
now little more than s. orilliant name, and all the beauties of 
hie matchlesa style have beeu unable to preserve Ms philos- 
ophy from oblivion, Sbaftesbury retains a certain place as 
one of tbe few disciples of iLlealism who resisted the influence 
of Locke ; but bis importance is purely historical. His cold 
and monotonous though exquisitely polished dissertations 
have fallen into general negleiit, and find few readers and 
exercise no influence. The shadow of tbe tomb rests upon 
tbein all ; a deep unbrokpn silence, tbe chill of death, sui-- 
rounds them. They have long ceased to wake any Interest, 
or to suggest any enquiries, or to impart any impulse to the 
'intellect of England. This was the result of the English 
I controversies of the eighteenth century, which on the con 
Bervative side consisted mainly of a discussion of miraculous 
evidence. It is undoubtedly very remarkable in itself, but 
much more so when we contrast it with what was taking 
place in Roman Catholic countries, Voltaire and Rousseau 
not only succeeded in holding their ground, but they met 
with no opponent whom tbe wildest enthusiasm could place 
upon tbeir level Their works elicited not a single refuta- 
tion, I might almost say not a single argument or cnticism, 
that has come down with any authority to our own day, 
>iderot, Raynal, and several otber members of the pai-ty 
have taken a place in French literature which is pi-obably 
jiennanent, and wiiich is certainly lar higher than was ob- 
laiucd by any of tbeir opponents. 

One might have supposed from this contrast lliat the 
c\idcntial school, which had been crowned with such marked 
HuccGss, would have enjoyed a great and perm.inent populari- 
ty; but tbia expectation baa not been realised. In Germany, 
Kant from tbe beginning pnnonnced this mode of rcaKoniug 
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to be imphilosophical ; ' in England, Coleridge succeeded in 
bringing it into complete disrepute ; and every year the dis- 
inclination to stake the truth of Christianity on the proof of 
miracles becomes more manifest. A small body of theolo- 
gians continue, indeed, to persevere in the old plan, and no 
one will speak of their labours with disrespect ; yet they are 
themselves witnesses to the generality of the movement, for 
they complain bitterly that they are labouring in a wilder- 
ness, and that the old method has been on all sides aban- 
doned and neglected.* We find, everywhere, that the pre- 
vailing feeling is to look upon the defence of Christianity as 
a matter not external to but part of religion. Belief is re- 
garded not as the result of an historical puzzle, the solution 
of an extremely complicated intellectual problem which pre- 
sents fewest difficulties and contradictions, but as the recog- 
nition by conscience of moral truth. In other words, religion 
in its proofs as in its essence is deemed a thing belonging ) 
rather to the moral than the intellectual portion of human ' 
nature. Faith and not reason is its basis ; and this faith is a ' 
species of moral perception. Each dogma is the embodiment 
and inadequate expression of a moral truth, and is worthless 
except as it is vivified by that truth. The progress of criti- 
cism may shift and vary the circumstances of an historical 
faith, the advent of new modes of thought may make ancient 
creeds lifeless and inoperative, but the spirit that underlies 
them is eternal. The ideal and type of character will acquire 
new fascination when detached from the material conceptions 
of an early civilisation. The idolatry of dogmas will pass 
8H ay ; Christianity, being rescued from the sectarianism and 

^ On Kant^s influence on German Rationalism see Rose, On ProteatarUiim 
in Germany^ pp. 183-190. 

' See, for example, the first and second Essays in Aids to Fa^th, 
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intoIeiancG that lave defaced it, will sMne by its own 
sjjlendour, and, Bubllmated above all the sphere of contro- 
versy, will assume ita rightful position as an ideal aud not a 
ayBtem, as a pRrson and not a creed. 

We find also, even among the supporters of the evideutial 
Bchool, a strong tendency to meet the Rationalists, as it were, 
halfway — to maintain that miracles are valid proofs, bat that 
they do not neeesBarily imply the notion of a violation of 
natural law with which they had been bo long associated. 
They are, it is said, performed simply by the application i 
natural means guided by supernatural knowledge. The idea 
of interference can present no difficulty to anyone who admitH 
hnman liberty ; ' for those who actnowledge that libertj 
must hold that man has a certain power of guiding and con 
trolling the laws of matter, that he can of his own free will 
produce effects which would not have been produced without 
his inten-ention, and that in proportion as his knowledge of 
the laws of nature advances hia power of adapting them to 
his purposes is increased. That mind can influence matter 
is itself one of the laws of nature. To adapt and modify 
general laws to special purposes is tbe occupation and the 
characteristic of every intelligence, and to deny this power 
to Divine intelligence seems but little removed from atheism. 
It is to make the Deity the only torpid mind in the universe. 
There is therefore, it is said, nothing improbable in the beliel 
tliat Omniscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all those acts which we 
call miraculous,* According to this notion, a miracle would 

' See Mansel'fl 'Essiy on Miracles' in the Aidi to FaiSt. 

* For aa expositioo of tbiE view I cannot do better thun n?ri>r to an artiulb 
on 'The Supercatural ' in llie Bdinburgk Revim for October, 1883, and to Ibe 
•rorliS there referred to. I select a few Bentences from tbc article vhii:b con* 
tain the Bubslance of the argument ; ' Tbe reign of law in nature is indeed, ■» 
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not diffur, gcaerically, from a hmnaii act, though it would 
Btill be strictly available for evidential purposes. Miracles 
would thuB be Bpparated from a conception with which almost 
all the controversialists of the last century had identified 
and which ia peculiarly repugnant to the tendencies ol 
I Our age. 

We have now taken a sufficiently extensive survey of the 
history of miracles to enable us to ariive at a general conclti- 
We have seen that ever since that revival of learning 
which preceded the Reformation, and dispelled the torpor 
and ignorance in which Europe had been for centuries im- 
mersed, the human mind has been pursuing on this subject a ' 
oniform and an unvarying course. The degrees in which 
different nations and churches have participated in the move- 
ment have been very various, but there is no part of Europe 
which has been uninfluenced by its progress. Reactionary 
parties have themselves reflected its character, and have at 
last been swept away by the advancing stream. All the 

Tsr US ire can observe, unirersnl. But tlie uomman idea of the eupernatural 
la that wbich ia at variance iritli natural law, above it or ia violation of it. 
. . . . Hence iC nonid appear to follow tbat, lo a man thoroughly poft- 
Kssed of the Idea of niitural law aa univerfial, nolhiog ever could be aiJmitled 
aa etipenatural. . . . But then we must imdergtand nature as including 
ever; agency wbicb we see entering, or can ooncdve from anulogj capable of 
entering, Into the causation of the world. . . . The power uf men in re- 
BpGct of physical laws eitends only, first, to their discovery and aaccrtaloment, 
and then to their aee. ... A complHte knowledge of an natural lawa 
would give, if not complete power, at least degrees of power immensely greater 
tban those which we now possess. . . . The relation b which God stand* 
to th MB rules of His govemment which are called laws is, of course, an in- 
scrutable mystery ; but those who believe that Eis will docs govern the noild 
oust believe that, ordinarily M least, He does govern it by the choice and nsa 
tf means; Dor have we any certain reason to believe that He ever acta oilier. 
- ISO. Signs and wonders may bo wrought, for aught we know, by ^miliir 
Instrnmentality — by the selection and tise of laws of which m«n knew nothing.' 
That miracles were performed simply by the employment of unknown natural 

I bwa was maintained ion<; xince by Malcbranche, and also, I think, by Butler. 
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weight of tradition and of learning, all the energies of con- 
Benatlsm of every kind, have been opposed, to its progress, 
and all have been opposed in vain. Generation after genera- 
tion the province of the miraculous has contracted, and the 
cii'olii of scepticism has expanded. Of the two great dii ii- 
ions of these e\'ents, one has completely perished. '^Vitch- 
]OTsA and diabolical possession and diabolical disease have 
,yong since passed into the region of fables. To disbelieve 
them was at fii-at the eccentricity of a few isolated thinkers; 
it was then the distinction of the educated claaaea in the 
most advanced nations ; it is now the common sentiment of 
all classes in all countries in Europe, The countless miracles 
that were once associated with every holy relio and with 
every village shrine have rapidly and silently disappeared. 
Year by year the incredolity became more manifest even 
where the theological profession was unchanged. Their 
numbers continually lessened until they at last almost ceased ; 
and any attempt to revive them has been treated with a gen- 
eral and undisguised contempt. The miracles of the Fathers , 
are passed over with an incredulous scorn, or with a signili- 
cant silence. The rationalistic spirit has even attempted to 
explain away those which are recorded in Scripture, and it 
has materially altered their position in the systems of theol 
ogy. In all countries, in all churches, in all parties, among 
men of every variety of character and opinion, we have 
found the tendency existing. In each nation its develoi>- 
uient has been a measure of intellectual activity, and lias 
passed in regular course through the different strata of 
society. Doling the last century it has advanced with a 
vastly accelerated rapidity; the old lines of demarcation 
have been everywhere obscured, and the spirit of Rational- 
ism has beo >me the great centre to which the intellect of 
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I Europe is manifestly tending. If we trace the progress of 
the movement from its origin to the present day, we find 
that it has completely altered the whole aspect and com- 
plexion of religion. When it began, Christianity was re-.' 
garded as a system entirely beyond the range and scope of 
human reason : it was impious to question ; it was impiouH 
to examine ; it was impious to discriminate. On the other 
hand, it was visibly instinct with the supernatural. Miracles 
of every order and degree of magnitude were flashing forth 
incessantly from all its parts. They excited no scepticism 
and no surprise. The miraculous element pervaded all litera- 
ture, explained all difficulties, consecrated all doctrines. 
Every unusual phenomenon was immediately referred to a 
supernatural agency, not because there was a passion for the 
improbable, but because such an explanation seemed far more 
simple and easy of belief than the obscure theories of science. 
In the present day Christianity is regarded as a system ^ 
which courts the strictest investigation, and which, among 
many other functions, was designed to vivify and stimulate ' 
all the energies of man. The idea of the miraculous, which a 
superficial observer might have once deemed its most prom- 
inent characteristic, has been driven from almost all its en- 
trenchments, and now quivers faintly and feebly through the 
mists of eighteen hundred years.* 

' When men first grasped the truth that the tendency of the human mhid 
iras from polytheism to monotheism, there were some who at once rushed on 
to atheism, considering that to be a continuation of the same movement The 
iisbelief in ghosts led many to materialism, and the discovery that man was 
not the centre of all the contrivances of nature made not a few deny final 
eausos. Just so, Science having shown that the phenomena of nature do not 
result (as everyone once supposed) from direct and isolated acts of interven- 
tion, multitudes have passed by the impetus of the movement to the denial of 
the possibility of miracles. To say that Omnipotence cannot reverse the laws 
of His appointment is a contradiction in terms. To say that an Infinite mind 
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Such has been the result of the general intellectual move- 
ment we have been reviewing. To those who believe that 
the highest measure of truth we poesess !b furnished by an 
examination of the succeasive deyelapments and tendencies 
manifested by the collective wiadom of mankind, it will be 
invaluable as displaying one of the most unquestionably gen- 
eral movements that history records. To those, on the otlitr 
hand, who separate themselves from the spirit of their age, 
and look forward to the future as to a period of predicted 
apostasy, it will furnish an example of one of the most subtle 
and powerful distorting uifluences by which the human mind 
is ensnared. Such persona w^ill do well to observe that, with 
the exception of supernatural disease and other physical phe- 
nomena, none of these changes have been effected by the 
action of direct arguments, but rather by a predisposition 
arising out of the prevailing habits of thought. Scientific 
explanations have, indeed, been given of some alleged mira- 

iicver modiHes tboae I&ws for epecial purposes, and in a. maaner tiiat eiceedj 
both human c.ipacities uni^ human compreheiuion, ia to make aa aasertion that 
la UDpiOTed and contrary lo anaJogy. To sa; tbat the metapby^cal conception 
of Inflnitf preclude!) the uoUon of rairaclcB ia useless, because {as Mansel and 
others have shown) the creatjoa of the world ia equally irrocoQcilable nith 
that conception, and because the eiistenuo of cri! throws all such reaaomug 
into hopeless confusion. To aay, in line, that there waa no use in miraclca ao- 
Dompanyiiig a reielation in an parly stage of societ7, is completely to ignore 
the paasioQ fop the wonderiij and the dim perceptioQ of the moral which are 
the oharacteriBticB of such a society. All these proposidoo9 flow natnrally, but 
not lefptimaldj, out (if the reaction against the 'GoTemment by Miracle,' in 
•ihich Europe once believed. The loffica' cousequences of the movement are, 
I tliink, twofold. 1. The difficulty of proving miraclea satisfactorily ia tnoal- 
oilUbly increased, becanae it is shown that, in a certain phase of civiliaation, 
llie belief in miracles noocssarily aiisca, and that many thousonda, which ar« 
BOW uniTcrsaliy rejected, were then univeraally believed, supported hy a rast 
•mount of evideuee, and entirely unconnected with imposition. 2. The essen- 
tially moral chai-act«r which theology progrcaaiTelj acquires renders ruiraoiiloiin 
evidence (except for a particular ctasa of minds) uselesa. 
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LeleB, b it it ia an hiBtorical fact that those explanations were 
jprecededand elicited by a deep-seated incredulity on the snb- 
tjeot, an instinctive and unreasoning repugnance to the old 
P belief which bad long been manifest in literatun^ They 
rwill obserYe, too, that if this repugnance be due in a great 
inoasore to the increasing sense of law which physical soi 
encea produce, it has been at least as closely connected with 
the decliiiiug influence and realisation of dogmatic theology. 
When theology occupies an exceedingly prominent place in 
the afiau-a of life, and is the subject towards which tbe 
thoughts of men are naturally and Tiolently directed, the 
mind will at last take a theological cast, and will judge all 
secular matters by a theological standard. In a period, 
therefore, when theology ia almost coexteosive with intellec- 
tual exertion, when the whole scope and tendency of litera- 
ture, policy, and art is to subserve theological interests, and 
when the imaginations of men are habitually inflamed by the 
Hubject of their continual meditations, it is not at all sarpria- 
ing that belief in existing miracles should be universal. Such 
miracles are perfectly congenial with the mental tone and 
atmosphere that is general. Tbe imagination ia constantly 
directed towards miraculous events, and readily forces its 
conceptions upon the reason. When, however, the terrestrial ^ 
has been aggrandised at the expense of tbe theological ; when, 
in the progress of civilisation, art and literature and govern 
nicnt become in a great measure aecnlariaed ; when the mind 
w withdrawn by ten thousand intellectual influences from 
dogmatic considerations, and when the traces of these consid- 
erations become confused and unrealised, a new habit of 
thought is gradually acquired. A secular atmosphere ia 
formed about the mind. The measure of probability ia 
■Itered, Men formerly expected in every event of life sora© 
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thing analogous to the theological notions on which they 
were continually meditating ; they now judge everything by 
a secular standard. Formerly their natural impulse was to 
i explain all phenomena by miracle ; it is now to explain them 
hy Bcience, This is simply the result of a general law of the 
hnman mind, which is exemplified on countless occasions iu 
the intercouree of society. The soldier, the lawyer, and the 
Bcholar will each obtain from his special pursuit a ceilain 
cast and character of thought, which he will display on all 
anbjccts, even those most remote from his immediate province. 
Just so, an age that ia immersed in theology -will judge 
everything by a theological, that is to say a miraculona 
standard ; and an age that is essentially secular will judge 
everything by a secular, that ia to say a rationalistic 
standard. It ia therefore, I conceive, no chance coinci- 
dence that the decline of the sense of the miraculous has 
everywhere accompanied that movement of thought which 
has banished dogmatic influence from eo many depaitments 
of life, and so greatly restricted it in others. In the present 
day this tendency has become so powerful that its iniluBnce 
extends to every earnest thinker, even though he does not 
as an individual participate in the indifference to dogma 
from which it sprang. Whoever succeeds in emancipating 
himself from the special influences of education and associa- 
tions hy which hia opinions are in the first instance deter- 
mined, will find the general course and eurreot of contempo- 
rary literature the most powerful attraction to his mind. 
Tliore are, it is true, a few exceptions to this rule. There 
are some intellects of such a repellent character, that the sim- 
ple fact that one class of opinions or tendencies ia dominant 
in their neighbourliood wHl be sufficient to induce them to 
idopt the opposite. Tlicsc, however, are the esceptionn 
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With most persons who really endeavour to form their 
opinions by independent thought, contemporary literature 
exercises an attracting and controlling influence wliich is 
extremely powerful if it is not irresistible. Owing to cir- 
cumstances which I shall not pause to examine, it flashes 
upon them with a force and directness which is not possessed 
by the literature of any earlier period. The general tone of 
thought pervading it colours all their reasonings, influences 
and, if they are unconscious of its action, determines all their 
conclusions. In the present day this influence is essentially 
rationalistic. 

There is one other subject of great importance wliich is 
naturally suggested by the movement we have been consid- 
ering. We have seen how profoundly it has altered the 
character of Christian Churches. It has changed not only 
the outward form and manifestations, but the habits of 
thought, the religious atmosphere which was the medium 
through which all events were contemplated, and by which 
all reasonings were refracted. No one can doubt that if the 
modes of thought now prevailing on these subjects, even in 
Roman Catholic countries, could have been presented to the 
mind of a Christian of the twelfth century, he would have 
said that so complete an alteration would involve the abso- 
lute destruction of Christianity. As a matter of fact, most 
of these modifications were forced upon the reluctant Church 
by the pressure from without, and were specially resisted 
and denounced by the bulk of the clergy. They were repre- 
sented as subversive of Christianity. The doctrine that re- 
ligion could be destined to pass through successive phases of 
development was pronounced to be emphatically unchristian. 
Tlie ideal church was always in the past ; and immutability, 
if not retrogression, was deemed the condition of life. We 
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can now judge tliis resistance by the clear light of esperiente. 
Dogmatic systema have, it is true, been materially weakened ; 
they no longer exercise a controlling influence over the cur- 
rent of affairs. Persecution, religions wars, absorbing con- 
troversies, sacred art, and theological literature, which once 
indicated a passionate interest in dogmatic questions, have 
passed away or become comparatively uninfluenliaL EccIp- 
siaatical power throughout Europe baa been everywhere 
weakened, and weakened in each nation in proportion to its 
intellectnal progress. If we were to judge the present po- 
sitiou of Christianity by the testa of ecclesiastical history, if 
we were to measure it by the orthodox zeal of the great doc- 
tors of the past, we might well look npon its prospects with 
the deepest despondency and alarm. The spirit of the 
Fathers baa incontestably faded. The days of Athanasius 
and Angnstine have passed away never to return. The 
whole course and tendency of thought is flowing in another 
direction. The controversies of bygone centuries ring with 
a strange hoUowness on the ear. But if, turning from eccle- 
■iastical historians, we apply the exclusively moral testa 
which the New Testament so invariably and so emphatically 
enforces, if we ask whether Christianity has ceased to pro- 
duce the living fruits of love and charity and zeal for truth, 
the conclusion we should arrii-e at would be very different. 
If it be true Christianity to dive with a passionate charity in- 
to the darkest recesses of misery and of vice, to irrigate ei'ery 
quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream of an almoi"! 
boundless benevolence, and to include all the sections of hu- 
manity in the circle of an intense and efficacious sympathy; 
if it be true Christianity to destroy or weaken the barriers 
which had separated class from class and nation from nation, 
to free war from its harshest elements and to make a con- 
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Bciousness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences ; if it be, above all, 
true Christianity to cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, 
a spirit of candour and of tolerance towards those with 
whom we differ — if these be the marks of a true and healthy 
Christianity, then never since the days of the Apostles has it 
been so vigorous as at present, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and of clerical influence has b'^n a measure if not a 
cause of its advance. 



CHAPTEE m. 

JESTHETIO, SOIENTmO, AND MORAL DEVELOPMENTS 

OF RATIONALISM. 

The preceding chapters will, I trust, have sufficiently 
shown that during the last three centuries the sense of the 
miraculous has been steadily declining in Europe, that the 
movement has been so universal that no church or class of 
miracles has altogether escaped* its influence, and that its 
causes are to be sought much less in special arguments bear- 
ing directly upon the question than in the general intellec- 
tual condition of society. In this, as in all other great his- 
torical developments, we have two classes of influences to 
consider. There are certain tendencies or predispositions 
resulting from causes that are deeply imbedded in the civili- 
sation of the age which create the movement, direct the 
stream of opinions with irresistible force in a given direction, 
and, if we consider only great bodies of men and long pe- 
riods of time, exercise an almost absolute authority. There 
IS also the action of special circumstances and individual 
genius upon this general progress, retarding or accelerating 
its advance, giving it in different countries and in different 
spheres of society a peculiar character, and for a time asso 
dating it with movements with which it has no natural con* 
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nectiou. I have endeavoured to show, that while numerous 
circumstances growing out of the complications of society 
have more or less influenced the history of the decline of the 
miraculous, there are two causes which dominate over all 
others, and are themselves very clostly connected. One of 
these is the increasing sense ^flaw, produced by physical 
sciences, which predisposes men more and more to attribute 
all the phenomena that, meet them in actual life or in history 
to normal rather than to abnormal agencies ; the other is the 
diminution of the influence of theology, partly from causes 
that lie within itself, and partly from the great increase of 
other subjects, which inclines men to judge all matters by a 
secular rather than by a theological standard. 

But, as we have already in some degree perceived, and as 
we shall hereafter see more clearly, this history of the mi- 
raculous is but a single part or aspect of a much wider 
movement, which in its modem phases is usually designated 
by the name of Rationalism. The process of thought, that 
makes men recoil from the miraculous, makes them modify 
their views on many other questions. The expectation of 
miracles grows out of a certain conception of the habitual 
government of the world, of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and of the manifestations of His power, which are all 
more or less changed by advancing civilisation. Sometimes 
this change is displayed by an open rejection of old beliefs. 
Sometimes it appears only in a change of interpretation or 
of reahsation ; that is to say, men gradually annex new ideas 
to old words, or they permit old opinions to become virtually 
obsolete. Each different phase of civilisation has its pecu- 
liar and congenial views of the system and government of 
the universe, to which the men of that time will gravitate ; 
,and although a revelation or a great effort of human genius 
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may f<ir a time emancipate Eome of tliem from the conditioiia 
of the age, the pressure of Bnixounding influences will soon 
reassert its sway, and the truths that are nnsuited to the 
time will remain inoperative till their appropriate civilisation 
has dawned. 

I shall endeavour iu the present chapter to trace the dif- 
fureiit phases of this development — ^to show how the concep- 
tions hoth of the nature of the Deity and of the govern- 
ment of the universe are steadily modified before advancing 
knowledge, and to analyse the causes upon which those 
modifications depend. 

It has been said, by a very high authority, that fet- 
ishism is the religion which men who are altogether uncivil- 
ised would naturally embrace; and, certainly, there can be 
no question that the general characteristic of the earlier 
stages of religious belief ia to concentrate reverence upon 
matter, and to attribute to it an intrinsic efficacy. This fetr 
isluBm, which in its i-udest form consists of the worship of a 
certain portion of matter as matter, is shown also, though In 
a modified and less revolting manner, in the supposition that 
certain sacred talismans or signs poaBesa an inherent efficacy 
altogether irrespective of the dispositions of men. Of this 
nature was the system of pagan magic, which attributed a 
supernatural power to particular herba, or ceremonies, or 
worda, and also the many rival but oori-esponding supersti- 
tions that were speedily introduced into Cliristianity. Thr 
sign of the cross was perhaps the earliest of these. It was 
adopted not simply as a fonn of recognition or as a holy 
reoolloction, or even as a mark of reverence, but as a weapon 
of mii-aculous power ; and the writings of the Fathers are 
crowded with the prodigies it performed, and also with the 
'nany types and images that adumbrated its glory. Thna 
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we are reminded by a writer in the beginning of the second 
century, that the sea could not be travei'eod without a mast, 
which is in tbe form of a cross, llie earth becomes fertile 
only when it has been dug by a spade, which is a cross. The 
body of man is itself in the same holy form. So also is hi« 
face, for the eyes and nose tof^otlrer form a cross ; a fact to 
which Jeremiah probably alluded when he said, ' The breath 
of our nostrils is the anointed of the Lord.' * 

Speculations no less strange and far-fetched were directed 
to the baptismal water. The efficacy of infant baptism, 
which had been introduced, if not in the Apostolic age, at 
least immediately after, was regarded as quite independent 
of any moral virtues either in the recipient or those about 
him ; and in the opinion of some a spiritual change was ef- 
fected by the water itself, without any immediate cooperation 
of the Deity, by a power that had been conferred upon the 
element at the period of the creation.* The incomparable 
grandeur of its position in the universe was a theme of the 
most rapturous eloquence. When the earth was still buried 
in the night of chaos, before the lights of heaven had been 

* Justyn Martyr, ApoL L Augustine thought the wooden ark floating on 
the Deluge a type of the cross consecrating the baptismal waters ; and Bede 
found a similar type in the rod of Moses stretched over the Red Sea. Another 
wise commentator suggested that Isaac had been saved from death, because, 
when ascending the mountain, he bore the * wood of sacrifice' on his shoulder. 
The cross, however, seldom or never appears in art before the vision of Con- 
stantine. At first it was frequently represented richly ornamented with gemii 
jr flowers. As St. Fortunatus writes : — 

* Arbor decora et fulgida 

Omata regis purpura, 

Electa digno stipite 

Tam sancta membra tangere.' 
The letter Tau, as representing the cross, was specially reverenced as oppop'Ml 
to Theta, the unlucky letter — ^the initial of ddvaroc, 

* See the curious argument in Tertulliau, De Bapt. c. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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railed into being, or any living creature Iiad tenanted the 
eternal solitude, water existed in all the plenitude of its per- 
fei^tion, veiling the nnshapen earth, and glorified and sancti- 
fied for ever as the chosen throne of the Deity. By water 
God separated the heavens icom the earth. Water hecanie 
instinct with life when the earth was still barren and unin- 
habited. In the creation of man it might appear at first 
sight aa if its position was ignored, but even here a more 
matured refieetion dispelled the difficulty. For in order that 
the Almighty should mould the earth into the human form, 
it was obviously necessary that it should have retained some- 
thing of its former moisture ; in other words, that it shonl'] 
have been mixed with water.' 

Such was the direction in which the human mind drifted, 
with an ever-increasing rapidity, as the ignorance and intel- 
lectual torpor became more general. The same habit of 
thought was soon displayed in every department of theology, 
and countless charms and amulets came into use, the simple 



' 'XoD tnim ipsius quo(|ue homims figurandi opus Bociaatibua aquis abao- 
iutma est ; de terra muteria convenit, aoa tsmea hiibilia nUI bumeeta at sucdda, 
qutun Ecilicel ante quartum diem legregala aqiuE in atationem Buam Buporatite 
hiimore, limu tcmperaDt' (TerCuUian, I>e Bapiiimo, c iii.) From this notion 
of the eoncdtj of water grew the ciislom of swioiming wilehea — for it was 
belieied that everjtbmg laiated with diabolical priseucu was ropalled bj it and 
unabie to uiiiii ialo its deptlis (Biuefeliiiua, De Uoti/eia. Mai, p. 310) — and alao 
probttblj tlie many l^onda of tranaformed men restored to Ihar natural con- 
dition by croedng a atreum. Among the ancient philosopliera, TIihIos bui] 
CHteemed water the origin of oil thinj^, whicb more than one Father regarded 
ae a hind of inspiration. Tbns Minucing Felit : ' Uiledua ThalcE rerum iniliiUD 
ujuant dixit : Deum autem earn mentcm quee ei aquu cuncCa ronuaTeri 
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rtu», c. sis.) Tlie bulief in the eipiatorj power of w 
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possession of which was supposed to guarantee the owner 
against atl evils, both spiritual and temporal. Indeed, it 
may be quoationed whether this form of fetishism was ever 
more prominent in paf^aniam than in modiEeval Christianity, 

Wlien men pass from a state of pure fetialiism, the next 
eonception they form of the Divine nature is anthropomop- 
[iliism, which is in some respects very closely connected with 
the preceding, and which, like it, is diffused in a more or less 
modified form over the belief of almost all uncivilised na- 
tions. Those who have ceased to attribute power and virtue 
to inert matter, regard the universe as tho sphere of the 
operations of spiritual beings of a nature strictly analogous 
to their own. They consider every unusual phenomenon the 
direct and isolated act of an unseen agent, pointed to some 
isolated object and resulting from some passing emotion. The 
thunder, the famine, or the pestLlence is the result of an 
ebullition of spiiitual anger ; great and rapid prosperity is 
the sign of spiritual aatiafaction. But at the same time the 
feebleness of imagination which in this stage makes men un- 
able to picture the Deity other than as an unseen man, mates 
it also impossible for them to concentrate their thoughts and 
emotions upon that conception without a visible representa- 
tion. For while it is a matter of controversy whether or 
not the innate faculties of the civilised man transcend those 
of the savage, it is at least certain that the intellectual at 
mosphere of each period tells so soon and so powerfully ujion 
all men, that long before matured age tlie two classes are al- 
most as different in their capacities as in their acquirements. 
ITie civilised man not only knows more than the savage, he 
possesses an intellectual strength, a power of sustained and 
patient thought, of concentrating his mind steadily upon tho 
anseen, of disengaging his conceptions from the images of 
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tlie Eenaea, which the otlier is unable eTen to imagine. Pre- 
sent to the savage tb6 conception of an unHeen Being, to he 
adored without the assistance of any representation, and he 
will be unable to grasp it. It will have no force or palpable 
reality to his mind, and can therefore exercise no inflnenoe 
over his life. Idolatry is the common religion of the savage, 
simply because it is the only one of which his intellectual 
condition will admit, and, in one form or another, it must 
continue until that condition faas been changed. 

Idolatry may be of two kinds. It is sometimes a sign 
of progress. When men are beginning to emerge from the 
pure fetishism which is probably their first stage, they carve 
matter into the form of an intelligent being ; and it is only 
when it is endowed with that form, that they attribute to it 
a divine character. They are still worshipping matter, but 
their fetishism is fading into anthropomorphism. Sometimes, 
again, men who have once risen to a conception of a pure 
and spiritual Being, sink, in consequence of some convulsion 
of society, into a lower level of civilisation. They will then 
endeavour to assist their imaginations by representations of 
the object of their worship, and they will very soon attrib 
ute to those representations an intrinsic efficacy. 

It will appear from the foregoing principles that, in the 
early anthropomorphic stages of society, visible images form 
the channels of religious devotions ; and, therefore, as long as 
those stages continue, the true history of theology, or at least 
of the emotional and realising parts of theology, is to ba 
found in thr. history of art. Even outside the pale of Chiis- 
tianlty, there is scarcely any instance in which the national 
religion has not exercised a great and dominating influence 
over the national art. Thns, for example, the two ancient 
nations in which the seathetic development failed moat ro- 
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' murkably to keep pace with the general civiliBation were the 
Persians and the Egyptians. The tire that was worshipped 
I by the first formed a fetish, at once bo simple and so sub- 
I lime, that it rendered useless the productions of the ehispl ; 
while the artistic genius of Egypt was paralysed by a relig- 
ii)n which branded all innovation as a crime, made the pro- 
fession of an artist compulsory and hereditary, rendered tbp 
knowledge of anatomy impossible by its prohibition of dis- 
section, and taught men by its elaborate symbolism to look 
at every natural object, not for its own sake, hut as the repre- 
sentative of something else. Thus, again, among the nations 
that were especially distinguished for their keen sense of the 
beautiful, India and Greece are preSminent ; but there is this 
important difference between them. The Indian religion ever 
soared to the terrible, the unnatural, and tlie prodigioas ; and 
consequently Indian art was so completely turned away from 
nature, that all faculty of accurately copying it seems to 
have vanished, and the simplest subject was interwoven with 
grotesque and fanciful inventions. The Greek religion, on 
the other hand, was an almost pure naturalism, and therefore 
Greek art was simply nature idealised, and as such has be- 
come the universal model.' 

But it is with Christian art that we are now especially 
concerned, and it is also Christian art which most faithfully 
reflects the different stages of religious development, ena- 

' See 'f^ckelmann, BitL of Art; Baoul-Itochctte, Covn d" Ardiiotairii ; 
«nd the lectures of Barr; and Fusel!. Tbb psrticulu: charactfristic of IdiUui 
krt baa been forciblj Doticsd by Mr. Kuskio in one of Us Eduiburgli lecturw. 
Letisuig ascribes the imperfectiona of Perdao art to its almost eiclufire employ- 
ment for military subjects ; tiut tliia was itself a cunsvquence of the Biuall ea- 
oouragMQcnt religion gave to art On the great difference of the ideal of 
beauty in difTerent nations, which haa also excrcl^d a great influence on the 
deTelopmeot of art, see some curious eridenoe collected by O]. Cotote, Traiti 
A LigvdaUon, My. m, cb. 4. 
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bling aa to trace, not merely BacceseiTe phases of beli 
what ia mach more important for my present purpose, 
Bive phases of religious realisation. 

The conataDt fall of the early Jews into idolatry, in spite 
of the most repeated commands and the moat awful puuisli- 
mcnts, while it shows clearly Iiow irresistible is this tendency 
hi an early stage of society, furnished a warning which was 
at first not altogether lost npon the Christian Church, It ia 
indeed true that art had so long been associated with pagan- 
ism — its subjects, its symbolism, and its very tone of beauty, 
were bo derived from the old mythology — that the Christian 
artists, who had probahly io many cases been formerly pa- 
gan artists, introduced a considerable number of the ancient 
conceptions into their new sphere. But, although this fact 
ia perfectly inconl eatable, and although the readiness with 
which pagan imagery was admitted into the symbolism of 
the Church forms an extremely curious and instmctive con- 
trast to the tone which moat of the Fathers adopted towards 
the pagan deities, nearly all these instances of appropriation 
were singularly judicioua, and the general desire to aroid 
anything that might lead to idolatrous worship was very 

The moat important and the most beneficial effect of pa- 
gan traditions upon Christian art was displayed in its gene- 
ral character. It had always been a strict rule among the 
Greeks and Romans to exclude from sepnlchral decorations 
every image of sadness. The fiinerals of the ancients were, 
indeed, accompanied by great displays of exaggerated and 
Bitificial lamentation; but once the ashes were laid in the 
tomb, It was the business of the artist to employ all his skill 
in depriving death of its terror. Wreaths of flowers, Bac- 
shic dances, hunts, or battles, all the ex iberance of the most 
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buoyant 15 le, all the images of passion or of revelrj, were sculp« 
tured around the tomb; while the genii of the seasons 
indicated the inevitable march of time, and the masks that 
adorned the comers showed that life was but a player's part, 
to be borne for a few years with honour, and cast aside with- 
out regret. 

The influence of this tradition was shown in a very re- 
markable way in Christianity. At first all Christian art was 
sepulchral art. The places that were decorated were the 
Catacombs ; the chapels were all surrounded by the dead ; 
the altar upon which the sacred mysteries were celebrated 
was the tomb of a martyr.* According to mediaeval or even 
to modern ideas, we should have imagined that an art grow- 
ing up under such circumstances would have assumed a sin 
gularly sombre and severe tone, and this expectation would 
be greatly heightened if we remembered the violence of the 
persecution. The very altar-tomb around which the Chris- 
tian painter scattered his ornaments with most profusion was 
often associated with the memory of sufferings of the 
most horrible and varied character, and at the same time 
with displays of heroic constancy that might well have in- 
vited the talents of the artist. Passions, too, were roused to 
the highest point, and it would seem but natural that the 
great and terrible scenes of Christian vengeance should be 
depicted. Yet nothing of this kind appears in the Cata» 
combs. With two doubtful exceptions, one at least being 
of the very latest period of ar$, there are no representations 

' This is the origin of the custom in the Catholic Church of placing relics 
of the martyrs beneath the altars of the churches. It was also connected with 
the passage in the Revelations about the souls that were beneath the altar of 
Ckxi. In most early churches there was a subterranean chapel below the high 
allar, as a memorial of the Catacombs. A decree of the Second Council 0/ 
N^ice (a.d. 787) forbade the consecration of any church witnout relics. 
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I of martyrdoms.' Daniel unharmed amid the lions, the utiiu- 
complished sacrifice of Isaac, the three children unscathed 
amid the flames, or St. Peter led to prison, are the only im- 
ages that reveal the horrible persecution that was raging, 
"Fhere was no disposition to perpetuate forma of suffering, iic 
ehullition of bitterness or complaiut, no thii-sting for visn 
geance. Neither the Crucifixion, nor any of the scenes of 
the Passion, were ever represented ; nor was the day of judg- 
ment, nor were the sufferings of the lost. The wreaths of 
flowers in which paganisni delighted, and even some of the 
moat joyous images of the pagan mythology, were still re 
taiued, and were mingled with all the most beautiful era 
blems of Christian hopes, and with representations of manj 
of the miracles of mercy. 

This systematic exclusion of all images of sorrow, suffe r- 
in g, and ven p^eance, at a time that seemed beyond all others 
most calculated to produce them, reveals the early Church 
ID an aspect that is singularly touching, and it may, I think, 
be added, singularly sublime. The fact ia also one of ex- 
treme importance in ecclesiastical history. For, as we shall 
hereafter have occasion to see, there eidsted among some of 
the theologians of the early Church a tendency that was 
diametrically o££osite to this ; a tendency to dilate upon 
such subjects as the torgients of hell, the vengeance of the 
day of judgment, and, in a word, all the sterner portions of 
Christianity, which at last became dominant in the Church, 

M. Raaul'RochGtU; thinka that tbere is but one direct nod potdtiTe repr» 
(DDliitioD of a martyrdom — that of the Virgin Salome, and thia ia of a very lite 
period of decadeDce (Tableau da Calacombet, p. 1S7). The aanie writn baa 
collected [pp. 191, 192) e, few instaacea from the Fatbera in which represeobv- 
tJona of martyrdoma in the earl; basihcaa are mentioned ; but the; are verj 
fen", and there can be no doubt whalcTer of the broad contrast early ChriBtJar 
11 tliia respect bears to that of tbe tenth and foUowing ceatnciea. 
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■nd which exercised an exlremely injurious influiiiioe over 
the affections of men. But whatever might have been the 
case with educated theologiaua, it was quite impossible for 
this tendency to be very general as long as art, which was 
then the expression of popiiiar realisations, took a different 
direction. The change in art was not fiilly shown till late in 
the tenth century. I haie already had occasion to notice 
the popularity which representations of the Passion and of 
the day of judgment then for the tirst time assumed ; and it 
may be added that, from this period, one of the main objects 
of the artists was the invention of new and horrible tortures, 
which were presented to the constant contemplation of the 
faithful in countless pictures of the sufferings of the martyia 
on earth, or of the lost in hell.' 

The next point which especially strikes us in the art of 
the Catacombs ia the great love of symbolism it evinced. 
There are, it is true, a few isolated pfctures of Christ and of 
the Virgin, most of them of a late period ; but by far the 
greater number of representations were obviously symbolical, 
and were designed exclusively as a means of instrnction. 
Of these symbols many were taken without hesitation from 
paganism. Thus, one of the most common is the peacock, 
which in the Church, as among the heathen, was selected as 
the emblem of immortality. Partly, perhaps, on account of 
its surpassing beauty, and partly from a belief that its flesh 
never decayed,' it had been adopted by the ancients as the 
nearest realisation of the conception of the phsnis, and at the 
funeral of an empress the bird was sometimes let loose from 

' Soe RaoutBooliatle, TabUau da Cataai<«b<i, pp. Ilt3-11)B; Dldrtm, 
fumoffTiphiii Chritiinaif. 

' Which St AugUBtlao mid ho hud aauertainmt hj cipti'lniinit to be a (api, 
md wliiuh lie?eciued lo regaid u a mimcle, (De Civ. Da, lih, ixii., t 1 ) 
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among the ashea of the deceased.' Oqiheua drawing ail 

men to him by hia mnsio, symbolised the attractive power of 
Chriatianity,' The masks of pag;miam, and especially the 
masks of the son and moon, w^hich the pagans adopted as 
emblems of the lapse of life, continued to adorn the Christian 
sarcophagi, the last being probably regarded as emblems ef 
the resnrrection. The same thing may be said of the genii 
of the seasons.' Nor was this by any means the only form 
under which the genii were represented. The ancients re- 
garded them as presiding over every department of nature, 

' See Qampini. Vetera MoaumBHta, pars i. p. I IB; and Maitlnnd, On Iht 
Catacombs. Itaoul-Rochette, however, aeemi to rpgnrd the peacock mther aa 
the Bymbol, Grat of all of the apotbeoais of aa empress, and then generally of 
apolheosis, Ihe peacock liaring been the bird of Juno, the empitsB of heBven. 

' OrpbesB is epoken of by Eusebiua as in this respect symbolising Christ, 
The rererence that attached to bim probably resulted in a great mdaore from 
the tacX that among the many apocryphal propbeciea of ChiM that drcuiated 
in the Church, some of the most coospicuoas were ascribed to Orpheus. See 
ou this Bjtubol, Uaitlnnd, On the Calaeombt, p. 110 ; Raoul-Rochetle, Tab. da 
Cat. p. 1^8 ; and, for a tiill exniaioation of the sut^ject, the great nock of 
Baldetti, OaKTOoAoni topra i Cimiteri lU' Sand Martyri (Kom^ 17S0), U>m. 
i. pp. 27-29. M. Eio (Art Chretien, introd. p. 36), I think rather fandfully, 
counecta it with the descent of Orpheus to bell to save a souL As other ci- 
inples of the iDtmductioD of pagan gods into Cbriauan art, I may meotian 
ihat there is an obscure picture in the catacomb of St. Calijtus, which R. 
itochette sapposes to repceaent Mercury leading the saula of the dead to judg- 
ment [Tab. da Cat pp. 14S-1S1); and also that Hercules, though never, I 
believe, reprcseutod in the Catacombs, appears more than once in the old 
churchcii, St. Augustine having identiBed him with Samson. (See on thia rc^ 
rescucation, and generally on tbe oonnection between pi^n and Christian art, 
Ihat very curioua and learned work, Horangoni, Delle Coai OenSlacht e Pro- 
/vat Traaiporlale ad mo ddte Ohiiat (Roms, 1744), pp. BO, 51.) The jphim 
aldo was believed by some of the early Chnatians (e. g. Clermont of Aleinudrlit] 
to be in some degree connected with their faith ; for they supposed it to lie 
copied from the Jewish image of the Cherubim, bul they never reproduced It. 
Some later antiquarians have attiitinted this curious cumbination of the Virgin 
and the Unn to the advanlagea Egypt derives fium these signs, through which 
the sun passes at the period of the iiiundadoa of the Nile (Oaylua, Rteiufi 
d'ArUi^itla, t i. p. 45). 

' Manmgoni, Delle Cuss GeiUUeiche, p. 4G. 
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tiid many thought that a separate genius watched over the 
destiny of each man. This conception very naturally coa- 
lesced with that of guardian angels/ and the pagan repre- 
sentation of the genii as young winged boys, naked, and 
with gentle and joyous countenances, became very common 
in early Christian art, and passed from it into the art of 
later days. Even now, from the summit of the baldacohino 
of St. Peter's, the genii of paganism look down on the 
proudest ceremonies of Catholicism. Once or twice on the 
Christian sarcophagi Christ is represented in triumph with 
the sky, or perhaps more correctly *the waters above the 
firmament,' beneath his feet, in the form of a man extending 
a veil above his head, the habitual pagan representation of 
an aquatic deity.* 

In addition to these symbols, which were manifestly taken 
from paganism, there were others mainly or 3xclusively pro- 
duced by the Church itself Thus, the fish was the usual em- 
blem of Christ, chosen because the Greek word forms the 
initials of His name and titles,' and also because Christians 
are bom by baptism in water.* Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag is employed for the same purpose, because it 
bears the cross on its forehead, and from an old notion that it 
was the irreconcilable enemy of serpents, which it was sup- 
posed to hunt out and destroy.* Several subjects from the 

' AU this is fiilly discussed iu Marangoni. 
' Ibid, p. 46 ; Raoul-Rochiette, Tab, dea Cat. 

• IX&k' 'Iv^fovc Xpurrdc Qeov vide ItJT^p. The initial letters of the 
prophetic yerses of the ^byl of Erjthra (St. Aug. D0 Civ. Dei^ lib. xviiL cap. 
28). The dolphin was especially selected because of its tenderness to its 
fouug 

^ * Nos piseiculi secundum *lx^^ nostrum Jesum Christum in aqu& nasci- 
mur.* (Tertullian, De BapHsmo^ c. i.) 

* Maury, Legendes JPietueaj pp. IIZ-IIS. This notion was, I ima^e, 
pa|[;an. Tliere is a bas-relief in the Vaticin which seems to represent a stag 
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Bible of & symbolical character were constaolly repeated. 
Such were Noah in the attitude of prayer recei\-ing the doTe 
into hiB breast, Jonah rescued from the fish's mouth, Moses 
Btriking the rock, St, Peter with the wand of power, the three 
children, Daniel in the lions' den, the Good Shepherd, tho 
diive of peace, the anchor of hope, the crown of martyrdom, 
the palm of victory, the ship struggling through the wavea 
to a distant haven, the horse bounding onwards to the goaL 
All of these were manifestly symbolical, and were in no de 
gree the objects of reverence or worship. 

When, however, the first parity of the Christian Churuh 
was dimmed, and when the decomposition of the Roman 
empii-e and the invasion of the barbarians overcast the civil- 
isation of Europe, the character of art was speedily changed, 
and though many of the symbolical representations still con 
tinned, there was manifested by the artists a constantly in- 
creasing tendenuy to re jji-pspnf, diivni.ly {ha nV^ect. of theii 
tpwahip, and by the people to attach a peculiar sanctity to 
the i^age. 

Of all the forms of anthropomorphism that are displayed 
in Catholic art, there is probably none which a Protestant 
deems so repulsive as the portraits of the First Person of the 
Trinity, that are now so common. It is, however, a very re- 
markable fact, which has been established chiefly by the re- 
eearchcs of some French amhieologista in the preaent cen- 



tn the act of aiwchiag a serpent. The paaaago in tlie Psalraa, about the Imri 
pt Dting far the vatera,' was mixed up with thU aymboL In the middle agnt, 
■nags were iovestcii with a kiad of prophetic power. See nJso (^ampini, ih 
oacrit ^dificiU (Rom»), p. 44 ; and tbe ver; cimouB chapter in Aitinglii, 
Soma Subttrranea, torn, ii. pp. 602-6Ofi. The stag waa auppoaed to dread this 
thunder io much, that through terror it often brought forth ita jfoung prisma- 
turely; and this wbb nssodaWd with the paaailgc, 'The voicu of thy Uiuhdel 
huB made me afraid." 
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tury, that these portraits are all comparatively modern, and 
Ihnt the period in irhich the superstition of Europe was 
moat profound, was precisely that in which they had no ex 
istenco.' In an age when the religious realisations of Chris- 
teudom were habitually expressed by visible representa 
I 'ttons — when the nature of a spirit was so inadequately 
r.onoeived that artists never for a moment shrank from repre- 
senting purely spiritual beings — and when that iuatinctive 
reverence which makes men recoil from certain objects as too 
solemn and sublime to be treated, was almost absolutely un- 
known — we do not find the smallest tendency to represent 
God the Father. Scenes indeed in wliieh He acted were fre- 
quently depicted, but the First Person of the Trinity was 
invariably Bupetaeded by the Second. Christ, in the dress 
and with the features appropriated to Him in the representa- 
tions of scenes from the New Testament, and often with the 
monogram underneath his figure, is represented creating man, 
condemning Adam and Eve to labour, speaking with Noah, 
arresting the arm of Abraham, or giving the law to Moses.' 
With the exception of a band sometimes extended from the 
cloud, and occasionally encircled with a nimbus, we find in 
this period no traces in art of the Creator. At first we can 
easily imagine that a purely spiritual conception of the 
Deity, and also the hatred that was inspired by the type of Ju- 
piter, would have discouraged artists from attempting such a 
subject ; and Gnosticism, which exercised a very great influ- 



' ThiB eubject hsH been btieSj noticed b; Raoal-RochetM in his Dacoiiri 
I ir CAti du ChriatianUrat (1884), p. 7 ; nud by Miury, Ligtndu Fitiaa ; 
but die full eiamlDadon of it was reaerrcd for M. Didcon, in hia great work, 
Imnngraphit Ghritienne, JJiil dt Dim (PboS, 1843), ono of the most im- 
pnrtnnt coDtributions ever made to ChrisIlaD arclneology. See, too, Rmerif 
llavid, ITmt. de la Feiiiluri au Moi/en Agi, pp. 19-21. 

' DiJrou, pp. i7''-iaa, 
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enoe over Christian art, and wWch emphatically Jeiiied the 
divinity of the God of the Old Testament, tended in the 
aame direction ; but it is very unlikely that these reasons 
can have had any weight between the sixth and twelfth cen- 
turies. For the more those centuries are studied, the more 
evident it becomes that the universal and irresistible ten- 
dency was then to materialise every spiritual conception, to 
form a palpable image of everytliing that was reverenced, to 
reduce all subjects wathin the domain of the senses. This 
tendeney, unchecked by any sense of grotesqneness or irrev- 
erence, was shown with equal force in sculpture, painting, 
and legends ; and all the old landmarks and distinctions that 
had been made between the orthodox uses of pictures and 
idolatry had been virtually swept away by the resistless de- 
sire to form an image of everything that was worshipped, 
and to attach to that image something of the sanctity of its 
object. Yet araid all this no one thought of representing the 
Supreme Being. In that condition of society men desired a 
human god, and they consequently concentrated their atten- 
tion exclusively upon the Second Person of the Trinity or 
upon the saints, and suffered the great conception of the 
Father to become practically obsolete. It continued of 
nourse in creeds and in theological treatises, but it was a 
"Old and sterile abstraction, which had (ip place among the 
realisations and no influence on the emotions of mankind. If 
men turned away from the Second Person of the Trinity, v 
was only to bestow their devotions upon saints or oiartyrs, 
With the exception, I believe, of a single manuscript of the 
ninth century,' there was no portrait of the Father till the 
twelfth century; and it was only in the fourteenth century, 
when the revival of learning had become marked, that these 

' lUfinl-Rarlicllfl, liiaefmrs nir leu T<ipfs df PAH C/'rltim, p. 71. 
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portraits Ijecame common." Fram that time to the age ol' 
Raphael t!ie steady tendency of art is to give an ever-in- 
creaBing preSmiiieDce to the Father. At fii-st His poBition 
in {laiutiiig and sculpture had been a Bubordinate one, and 
III' was only represented in the least attractii-e occnpationa," 
'uul commonly, through a desire to represent the coeteraity 
jf the PorBona of the Trinity, of the same age as His Son. 
Gradually, however, after the fourteenth century, we find 
the Father represented in every painting as older, more ven- 
erable, and more prominent, until at last He became the cen- 
tral and commanding figure," exciting the highest degree of 
reverence, and commonly represented in different countries 
according to their ideal of greatness. In Italy, Spain, and 
the ultramontane monasteries of France, He was usually 
rt presented as a Pope; in Germany as an Emperor; in Eng- 
land and, for the most part, in France as a King. 

In a condition of thought in which the Deity was only 
realised in the form of man, it was extremely natural that tho 
number of divinities should be mulUplied. The chasm be- 
tween the two natures was entirely unfelt, and something of 

DidroD, pp, 221-^80. 

' See Uiia fact norked out In detail ia Didmn. 

' ' On peut dnnc reladTement i Dii^ le Fire purta^r le mojen jge ea 
duux p^rioilis. Dnaa ia premi&rc, qui eat Kutfrieuis aa XIV* BiScIe, la figure 
du Pore bc cnnfond avec ceUe du HU ; c'est le Fild qui eat tout-pulBSUit et qui 
rail Bon P^re k son irdoge el rea^emhluice. Dons la Becoode p^riode, apris le 
XIU' Hide, jusqu'au XVI*, J^sus-Clirist perd &a force d'assimilaliou icouo- 
grapiiique ei ae laiaae vaiuore par boo Ptnj. C'oal au tour du Fils A ae tevfitir 
dtiii traits du Pire, i vleMt et lider comme lui. . . . EnGn, depuia lea 
preiiiiere atteles du Chriatianisme juaqu'^ □□& jours noua tojodb le PSce croftra 
eo imporlance. Sod portrait, d'abord iuterdlt par lea Gnoatlquea, ac montre 
Urnidenient enaaite et comme dSguls^ EOUS In figure rie Eon Fils. Fuia il rejette 
tout Bccoutremcut ^trangL'r «t prend one figure epiciale ; pule par Raphael et 

u par I'Auglah Martio, il gagne una grave et uue admirable phyHonomie 
qui D'apparticut qu'H lui.' [nidron, p. 220.) 
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the Divine character was nattinilly reflected npon those * bo 
were most eminent in the Church, The most remarkable 
instance of tiiis polytheistic tcoilency was displayed in the 
dnification of the Virgin. 

A cooception of a divine person or manifestati }n of the 
female sex had been one of the notions of the old Jewish 
Cabalista ; and in the first century Simon Magna had led 
about with him a woman named Ilelena, who, according to 
the Catholics, was simply his mistress, but whom he pro- 
claimed to be the incantation of the Divine Thought.' This 
notion, under a great many different forms, was diffused 
through almost all the sects of the Gnostics, The Supreme 
Beirg, whom they very jealoiisly distinguished from and 
usually opposed to the God of the Jews,' they termed 'The 
Unknown Father,' and they regarded Him as directly inac 
cessiblc to human knowledge, but as revealed in part by cer- 

' See oil thU subject Franck, Suria JiTuMofey JAiatj, Crot/aacri et Liffendea 
iTAntiqmli (I8H3), p. 33B ; and cspeclall}' Beaitsobre, Hut du ManidiMmie 
(1T34), torn. 1. pp. SB-8T. Justja U&rtjr, TertuUian, Irenteus, Epiphaniua, 
uid aeverftl otber Fathera, notice the worship of Helena. According lo them, 
Smoii proclaimed thai the angela in beavcn made war on account of hei 
beaut;, and that the Evil One had made ber prisoner to prevent her retttm to 
heaven, from which ehe bad atrajed. There is some reason to think that all 
Ihia waa an allcgorj of the bouI. 

' Uost of the UnoBticd regardt^d the God of Uie Jews or the Demiurge as 
«n Imperfect spirit presiding over on imperl'ect moral system. Many, bow- 
ever, regarded the Jewish religion as the worli of the principle of Evil — the 
^d of matter ; and the Colnitea made everyone nho had opposed it the object 
of reverence, while lie Ophites actually worshipped the serpent. We have, 
jierhaps, a partial explnnation of the reverence many of the Gnos^ca had J'oi 
the serpent in the fact that this animal, which in Christianity represents llie 
piiuciple of Evil, had a very different positioti in ancient aymbolism. It waf 
the general emblem of healing (because it changes its skin), and as ench ap 
punrs in the statues of .£sculapiua and lua, and it was also oont-tantlj adopted 
»s a repreaent^tive animal. Thus in the Mitbraic groups, that are so oummoo 
in later Roman sculpture, the serpent ajid the dog represent all living ei 
pt^nt wi^ a bawk's head wa^ an old Egyptian symbol of a good g m 
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tain JEona or emanations, of whom the two principal were 
Christ, and a female spirit termed the Divine Sophia or En- 
noia, and sometiraea known by the strange name of ' Prou.- 
iiice.' ' According to some seeta this Sophia was simply thu 
Imman soul, which was originally an emanation or child ol 
the Deity, but which had wandered from its parent-sou rci^, 
had become enamoured of and at last imprisoned by matter, 
and was now struggling, by the assistance of the unfallcn 
^on Christ, towards its pristine purity. More commonly, 
however, she was deemed a personification of a Divine attri- 
bute, an individual ^on, the sister or (according to others) 
the mother of Christ, and entitled to equal or almost equal 



In this way, long before Catholic Mariolatry had acquir- 
ed its full proportions, a very large section of the Christian 
world had been accustomed to concentrate much attention 
upon a female ideal as one of the two central tignrea of de- 
votion. This fact alone would in some degree prepare the 
way for the subsequent elevation of the Virgin; and it 
should be added that Gnosticism exercised a very great and 
Bpecial influence over the modes of thought of the orthodox. 
As its most learned historian has forcibly contended, it should 

' ProunicB properly signiSee laacivioOEHeas. It Beems lo huve been ap 
plied to the Sophia canaidered in ber fiLUen condition, as impriaoned in matter ; 
but there is an extreme obscurit;, which haa 1 think aerer been cleared up 
hanging over the subject. Prounice Beems to bave been confounded with 
Bcromce, the numo which a rerj earlv Christian tradition gave to tbe wotniai 
nho bad been healed of an ieeue of blood. This woman Tonned one of Ibt 
principal types uuong the Gnostics. According to the TalentiniaiiB, the 
twelve years of her affliction represented the twelve Jioos, white the flowing 
lilood wiLS the force of the Sopliia passing lo the inferior world. See on tbia 
Bubject. Uanry, Oro^anca eC Ligeaiia, art. Veronica ; and on the Sophia 
generally, Untter, Bitt du ffaotlieumt, Una. I pp. 2TG-278. M. Ftanck sayl 
[La Kabbatf, p. 43) Chat same of tbe (jnostlas painted the Holy GhoBt ae « 
wmnan. but ihid I suppose only refers (o the Sopliia. 
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not be regarded as a Christian beraay, but rather as an mde- 
pendent system of eulectic philosophy in which Cliristian 
ideas occnpied a prominent place. Nearly all heresies have 
aronsed among the ortliodox a spirit of repulsion which has 
produced views the extreme opposite of those of the heretic 
Gnosticism, on the other hand, esercised an absorbing and 
attracting influence of the strongest kind. That Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosophy which so deeply tinctured early theology 
passed, for the most part, through a Gnostic medium. No 
sect, too, appears to have estimated more highly or employ- 
ed more skilfully (esthetic aids. The sweet songs of Barde- 
sanea and Hamionius carried their distinctive doctrines into 
the very heart of Syi'iaii orthodoxy, and cast such a spell 
over the minds of the people that, in spite of all prohibitions, 
they continued to be sung in the Syrian churches till the 
Catholic poet St. Ephrem wedded orthodox verses to the 
onostic metres." The apocryphal gospels, which wore for 
the most part of Gnostic origin, long continued to furnish 
subjects for painters in orthodox churches.' There is even 
much reason to believe that the conventional cast of features 
ascribed to Christ, which for so many centujies formed the 
real object of the worship of Christendom, is derived li-om the 
Gnostic artists.' Besides this, Gnosticism formed the high- 



' Matter, Hut. du Giioilidsme, tom. l pp. 360Si2. 

' DidrOQ, pp. 197, 198. The apocryphal gospel, however, which eiereised 
must inSuence over art, was protaHbl; tliat of Nicodcmus, which is appnrenllf 
ui DTlhodox origin, and was probabl; written (or at least the Eecond port of 
tl) Egainst the Apoliioariana, We owe to it the pictures of the Descent iu(ff 
liimbo (hat are so commoa in earlj Byzantine art. The same eubjecl, derived 
from uie Bimie soiuce, was also promicfnt ia the mediaeval aacrcd pUje 
(UaloDe, Hiilori/ of tht EnglM iStage, p. IB). 

' For u full discuBsioD of tbia point, see Raoul-Rochctte's T^/pts lie TJr^ 
pp. B-26, and his Tableau da Caiacombei, p. 20B. The opinion that the type 
of Cliriitt Ls derived tn-in the GnoBtic8 (which Rnoul-Bochette savs Las btxM 
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est representation of a procesa of tranaformation or uiiifica- 
tiou of religious ideas which occupied a verj prominent place 
among the orgapiBing influences of the Churc h. Christianity 
had become the central intellectual power in tlic world, but 
it triumpheil not bo much by superseding rival faitha as hy 
abeorbiug and traosformiug them. OM systems, old rites, 
old images were grafted into the new belief, retaining much , 
of their ancient character but assuming new names and a new 
complexion. Thus in the symbolism of the Gnostics innu- 
merable conceptions ouHed from the different beliefs of pa- 
ganism were clustered around the Divine Sophia, and at least 
some of them passed through paintings or traditional allego- 
ries to the Yirgiu, The old Egyptian conception of Night, 
the mother of day and of all things, with tlie diadem of stars, 
Isis, the sister of Osiiis or the Saviour; Latona, the mother of 
Apollo; Flora, the bright goddess of returning spring, to 
whom was once dedicated the month of May, which is now 

embraced by moat of the Bamna antiqiiarlima) rests cliieilj on the folionipg 
posiUona ; — 1. That in the earliest et^e of Chiis&imtf all painting and Bculp- 
ture naa looked upon nitli great arersion in the Church, and that aa late as 
the time of ConHlantine portraita of Ohrist were Terj rare, S. That the Gnoa- 
tics from the beginning cultirated art, and that small images of Cbnst wera 
among the most aommon objects of their reverence. 3. That the Gnostics 
were very numenma at Rome, i. That GnoalJciam exerclaed a groat influenee 
upiin the Church, and cspedallj upon bee ceathetic dcTelopment. It maj be 
added that the Chrisilaiis carefullj obalained Irom deriving from paganism tbe 
caat of features they ascribed to Christ ; and Theodoret relates {ffitL, lib. L 
cap. 10) that ■ painter haviog taken Jupilcr ns a model in a portmit of Christ 
his hand was withered, but was restored miraculouslj bj St. Qennadiua, Arch 
bishop of Conatantinople. At a later period pagan statues nere &eiiueniJ; 
luined into aaJnta. St Auggsiine raeutiona that in his time there was no 
I'llhentic portrait of Christ, and that the type of features was atill mjdeler- 
mined, to that we have absolutely no knowledge of His appearance. ' Qaa 
fiierit tile (Chrlatua) fade nos peoitus ignoramuK . . . Kam et ipaim 
Duminicse facies camis inniunerabilium coptationnm divereitate vnriatur et 
;itur, qufe [aman una erat, qnacomque erat' (ife Trinilale, lib. viiL r. t, 
Tlie typo, Lowerer, was soon after formed. 
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dedicated to tLe Virgin ; Cybele, the mother of the goda, 
whose feast was celebrated on what is now Lady-day, were 
all more or lees connected with the new ideal.' 

But while Gaosticism may be regarded aa the piuiieer or 
precursor of Catholic Mariolatry, the direct causes are to be 
fimnd within the circle of the Church. If the first two or 
•liree centuries were esBentially the ages of moral apprecia- 
(ion, the foarth and fifth were esaeutially those of dogmatic 
definitionH, which were especially applied to the nature of the 
divinity of Christ, and which natursilly and indeed necessa- 
rily tended to the continued exaltation of one who was soon 
regarded as, very literally, the Bride of God. During the 
Nestorian controversy the discussions on the subject assumed 
an almost physiological character ; ' and the emphasis with 
which the Church condemned the doctrines of Nestorius, who 
was supposed to have unduly depreciated the dignity or 
Mary, impelled the orthodox enthusiasm in the opposite di 
rection. The Council of Ephesus, in a.d, 43], defined the 
manner in which the Virgin should be represented by artists ; 

' On tbe relutlon of tMs u> Gnoaticlsm, see Matter, Hia. du Chiotiicunit 
Urn. i. pp. B8, 89-98. 

' The BtroQg deaira naturil to (he Lilddle agea to give a palpable roim t<i 
the mfster; of tlie tncnraiitiuti wua ehown curiously in the noCian of a coa- 
ceptioD bj the ear, la a h;mn, ascribed U St. Thomas & Bucket, ikcui the 
lines— 

' Qaude Vii^, mater Chriali, 
Que per nurem coacepisCi, 
Gabriele nuntio.' 
ind in an old glass window, now I believe in one of the museums of Paris, tha 
Uol; Ghost Is represented hovering ovee the Tir^ En tbe form of a dure, 
while a ray of light passes (roin bis beak to her ear, along which ray an iofaut 
Obtisl is descending, — Latiglois, Feinture tvr Virri, p. 167. 

* St. Augustine notices {De Tritalait) that in hia time there was no aulhen- 
bo portrait o! Mary. The Council of Ephesus wished her to be paintul with 
ihe Infant Child, aad this was tbe general representation in the earlr Church. 
Some of the Byzantine pictmtiS iire said to have been influenced by tlie 
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Bud the ever-increasing importance of painting and Bcnlptare 
Bs the organs of religious realisations brought into clearer 
and more vivid relief the charms of a female ideal, which ac- 
quired an irresistible fascination in the monastic life of celi- 
bloy and solitary meditation, and in the strange niixtnre of 
gillantry and devotion that accompanied tlie Crusades. It 
was in this last period that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is said first to have appeared.' The lily, as the 
symbol of purity, was soon associated with pictures of the 
Virgin ; and a notion having grown up that women by eating 
it became pregnant without the touch of man, a vase wreathed 
with lilies became the emblem of her maternity. 

The wnrld ia gnvem ed by its ideal s, and seldom or never 
lias there been one which has exercised a more profound and, 
on the whole, a more salutary influence than the mediaeval 
conception of the Virgin. For the first time woman was 
elevated to her rightful position, and the sanctity of weak- 
ness was recognised as well as the sanctity of sorrow. No 
longer the slave or toy of man, no longer associated only with 

Givuiirite Egyptian reprcaentatiniiB of IeIs giving suck to HnrvB. Tt bu been 
obserred that io the case of M&rj, bb in tlie case of Cbrial, Buflering and deep 
melancbol; became more and more tbe pr^Toiling eipreaaloa ae the dark agea 
rolliid on, which was Btill furiher inoi'euBed bj the black tint the oiediceval 
artista frequenllr gave her, in allusion to the dcflcription in the Song of Bot 
oroon. The first notice in vriling of the resemblance of Christ (o Hla cnother 
io. t bcliore, in Nicephonis.— See Raout-Rocbetle, T^gxa de CArt Chrilim, 
pp. 3I)-SB; Pascal, ItaUtuHont de fArt Chretien. 

' Heeren, iTifltiauxs de* Croitadet, pp. SD4, 205. Howeper, SL Augustine 
>ajB : — ' Excepta itaque Saucts Virgine Maria, de qna, propter hoaorem Doiniid, 
sullnin prOTBUi cmo de peocdtis ugltur habere rolo qmestionem : Uudc enlm 
■cimus, <^d A plud grntite coltiium dieiit ad vincendum omni ex parte pocca- 
lum, :|uH! coDcipere ac parcre meruit eum qiiem constat nullum habulMe p<.ii»- 
turn.' [De NatarA el GratiA.) Gibbon notices that the notion acquired con- 
■istenc; among the Mabometaaa aome centuries berore it was adopted b; the 
CbrislianB. St Bernard njected It m a noveltv. {J)edme ami FaU, ch. I 
le.) 
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ideas of degradation aad of aensuality, woman rose, in tbe 
^^^ person of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and became 
^^^L the object of a reverential homage of wliich antiquity had had 
^^^P no conception. Love was idealised. The monil charm and 
^^^* beauty of female excellence was for the first time felt. A 
new type of character was called into being; a new kind c( 
admiration was fostered. Into a harsh and ignorant and hv 
nlghted age this ideal type infused a conception of gentleness J 

and of purity unknown to the proudest civilisations of the I 

past. In the pages of living tenderness which many a monk- 1 

ish writer has IcH in honour of his celestial patron ; in the 
millions who, in many lands and in many ages, have Bought 
with no barren desire to mould their characters into her 
image ; in those holy maidens who, for the love of Mary, have 
separated themselves from all the glories and pleasures of 
the world, to seek in fastings and vigils and humble charity 
to render themselves worthy of her benediction; in the new 
sense of honour, in the chivalrous respect, in the softening of 
inanuere, in the refinement of tastes displayed in all the walks 
of society ; in these and in many other ways we detect its 
influence. All that was best in Europe clustered around it, 
and it is the origin of many of the pjurgst elemgnts of our 

riyJHsi^l jjnn. 

But the price, and pei-haps the necessary price, of this was 
the exaltation of the Virgin as an omnipresent deity of infi- 
nite power as well as infinite condescension. The legends 
represented her as performing every kind of prodigy, saving 
men &om the lowest abysses of wretchedness or of vice, and 
proving al all times the most powerful and the most ready 
refuge of the afflicted. The painters depicted her invested 
with the divine aureole, judging man on eqnal terms with 
licr Son, or even retaining her ascendancy over Him in 
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Leaven. In the devotions of the people she was addressed 
in terms identical with those employed to the Almighty.* A 
reverence similar in kind but less in degree was soon be- 
stowed upon the other saints, who speedily assumed the 
position of tlie minor deities of paganism, and who, though 
worshipped, like them, as if ubiquitous, like them had tlieii 
t])ecial spheres of patronage. 

While Chnstendom was thus reviving the polytheism 
which its intellectual condition required, the tendency to 
idolatry that always accompanies that condition was no less 
forcibly displayed. In theory, indeed, images were employed 
exclusively as aids to worship ; but in practice, and with the 
general assent of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, they 
very soon became the objects. When men employ visible 
representations simply for the purpose of giving an increased 
vividness to their sense of the presence of the person who is 
addressed, and when the only distinction they make between 
different representations arises from the degree of fidelity or 
force with which they assist the imagination, these persons 
are certainly not committing idolatry. But when they pro- 

' Even at the present day the Psalter of St Bonaventura — ^an edition of the 
Psalms adapted to the worship of the Virgin, chiefly by the substitution of the 
word domina for the word dominus — is a popular book of devotion at Rome. 
In a famous fresco of Orcagna at Pisa the Virgin is represented, with precisely 
the same dignity as Christ, judging mankind ; and everyone who is acquainted 
with mediaeval art has met with similar examples. An old bishop named Gil' 
bcrt Kasaiua had his own portrait punted between the Virgin giving suck to 
Cljilst ind a Crucifixion. Underneath were the lines — 

' nine lactor ab ubere, 
Hinc pascor a vulncre, « 

Positus in medio. 
Quo me vertam nescio, 
In hoc dulci dubio 
Dulds est collatio.* 

Pascal, Art Chretien^ tom. i. p. 2fi0l 
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cevd to attach the idea of iatiiusio virtue to a. purlicnlai 
image, wlien one image is said to work miracleB and coiifei 
ipiritiial benefits that separate it from every other, when it 
becomes the object of long pilgrimages, and is supposed by 
its mere preaeiice to defend a besieged tity or to ward oB 
pestilence and fnniine, the diSercnce between this conceplicD 
Mid idolatry is inappreciable. Everything is done to cast 
the devotion of the worshipper upon the image itself, to dia- 
tingiush it from every other, and to attribute to it an in- 
trinsic elficficy. 

In this as in the former case the change was effected by 
I general tendency resulting from the intellectual condition 
}{ society, assisted by the concurrence of special circura- 
ntauces. At a very early period the persecnted Chris- 
tians were accustomed to collect the relics of the mar- 
tyrs, which they regarded with much affection and not 
a little reverence, partly, perhaps, ftom the popular no- 
tion that the soula of the dead lingered fondly around 
their tombs', and partly from the very natural and praise 
worthy feeling which attaches us to the remains of tho 
good. A similar reverence was speedily transferred t" 
pictures, wliich as mcmonals of the dead were closely con 
neeted with relics ; and the tendency to the miraculous 
that was then so powerful havbg soon jgsociatcd some of 
them with snpematoral occurrences, th^^^s regarded as a 



' TliUB tbG Coiincil of llUbena in i(3 34'Ji capon forbade men tiF lii;1il 
tviodleA b; da J ID the cemcteriea for fear of " disqiiietiDg the Bonis uf ttiu 
liilniB." See, Joo, « curious passage of Tigilantius cited hj St. Jerome, Ep. 
Ill, 13, To be buried near tbe comb of a mnrt^r was onr of tbtt most covetej 
pcivileges b the earlj Church. See s ver; remarkable dieserlatiou of I>< 
Blaut, " luwriptiaiu ChTddeoDea de Gaolp,," torn, ii., p. 2IS-22e. 
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Divine attestation of tbeir sauctity. Two of these repre- 
Bentalions were especially prominent in the early controvcr- 
Bies. The first was a portrait which, according to tradition, 
Christ had sent to AbgaruB, king of Edesaa,' and which, be* 
Bidos several other miracles, had once destroyed all the be- 
•ieging engines of a Persian army that had invested Edessa. 
Still more famous was a statue of Christ, said to have been 
erected in a smalt town in Phosniuia by the woman who had 
been healed of an issue of blood. A new kind of herb had 
grown up beneath it, inci-eased till it toached the hem of tbe 
garment of the statne, and then acquired the power of heal- 
ing all disease. This statue, it was added, liad been broken 
in pieces by Julian, who placed his own image on the pedes- 
tal, from which it was speedily hurled by a thunderbolt.' 

In the midst of this bias the irruption and, soon after, the 
conversion of the barbarians were effected. Vast tribes of 
savages, who had always been idolaters, who were perfectly 
incapable, from tbeir low state of civilisation, of forming any 

' With a 1etl«r, nhioh ia atill extant, and which Addison, in his work on 
ChrisCiaD Eridenoeg, qaoted aa geauiue. Of oourse it U now generally ad- 
mltted to be npocrrphaL This portraJt nas supposed to be miracultiiiuly im- 
pressed (like that obtained by St. Teroiuca) on a handkerchief. It y/ta for a 
long Ume at Constantinople, but was brought to Rome probabl; aboot i-o. 
1 198, and deposited in the Chunib of St. Sjlrealer in Capite, wliero it now is. 
See Miirnngoni, Aloria della Oappella di Sancta Sandomm di Roma {Roqke, 
1747), pp. 33G-239; a book which, though ostensibly eunply a history of the 
Aoheropita, or eacred image at the Lateran, contiuns a fuller account of tlie 
history of the early miraculous pictures of Christ than any other I have met 
Bifi. 

* On these repreaeotations, tbo miracles they nroughl, and the gruat Iiii- 
poilanoe they aaaumed in the Iconoclastic controversies, see Maimbourg 
ilaloirr de> lajnn^attn (168fl), pp. 44-47; and on otJicr early miracles attrili- 
nled to images, Spanheim, Hittofna Imagirmm (1688), pp. 417-420, The ami 
of these books ia Catholic, and tho second the Protestant reply. See, too, 
HaranDfiinf. Satria Sanrtomm ; aud Arringhi, Roma Suilerranea, torn. ii. pp 
462-160, 
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But anthropomorphic conceptionB of the Doity, or ol' conccn 
trating their attention steadily on any invisible object, and 
who for the most part were converted not by individual per- 
auaiiioH but by the comm.indB of tlielr chiefs, embraced 
Christianity in such multitudes that their habits of micd eoon 
became the dominating babita of the Church. From lhi« 
lime the tendency to idolatry was irreaiBtible. The old im- 
ages were worshipped under new names, and one of the most 
prominent aspects of the Apostolical teaching was in praO' 
tice ignored. 

All this, however, did not pass without protest. During 
the period of the persecution, when the dread of idolatry 
was still powerful, everything that tended in that dii"ection 
was scrupulously avoided ; and a few years before the first 
Council of Nice, a council held at IlUberia in Spain, in a 
canon which has been very frequently cited, condemned alto- 
gether the introduction of pictures iuto the churches, ' lest 
that which is worshipped should be painted upon the walls." 
The Greeks, among whom the last faint rays of civilisation 
still flickered, were in this respect somewhat superior to the 
Latins, for they usually discouraged the veneration of images, 
though admittuig that of pictures.' Early in the eighth 
century, when image-worship had become general, the sect 
of the Iconoclasts arose, whose long struggle against the pre- 
vailing evil, though stained with great tyranny and great 
cruelty, represents the fierce though unavailing attempts to 
nsist the anthropomorphism of the agej and when the 
■econd Council of Nice, which the Catholics now regard ss 

' ' Ne quoii colitnr et adoratnr in parietibnB depingatur.' Tlie CBtboBui 
maiDtain lliat this iraa a dourec elidted by the persecuUon, and that iU objed 
WBB to prerent the profanation of Chiietiaa imagea bj tbe pagans. 

* Frobab!; because tbere is no reason to believe tliat piciutea bad eiw beoi 
ciiiplojeil ns id lie bj tbe ^ncieat Greelis or itumaos. 
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(Bcumeiiical, censured this heresy and carried the veneration 
of images considerably further than had before been author- 
ised, its authority was deoicd and its decrees contemptuooBly 
stigmatised by Charlemagne and the Gallican Church.' Two 
or thi-ee illuatrioua Frenchmen also made isolated efforts in 
the same direction.' 

Of these efforts there is one upon n'hich I may delay ft r 
A moment, because it is at once extremely remarkable and 
extremely little known, and also because it brings us in con- 
tact with one of the most rationalistic intellects of the mid- 
dle ages. In describing tlie pereecution that was enduicil 
by the Cabalist-s in the ninth century, I had occasion to ol. 
serve that they found a distinguished defender in the person 
of an archbishop of Lyons, named St. Agobard. The very 
name of this prelate has now sunk into general oblivion,' or 
if it is at all remembered, it is only in connection with the 
moat disci-editable act of bis life — the part which he toot in 
the deposition of Louis le Dubonnaire. Tet I question whether 
in the whole compaaa of the middle ages — with, perhaps, 
the single exception of Scotus Erigena — it would be possible 
to find another man within the Christian Church who applied 
himself so zealously, so constantly, and so ably to dispelling 
tlie superstitions that siirronnded Mm. To those who have 
appreciated the character of the ninth century, but few 
words will be required to show the intellectual eminence of 



' Od lh{> discu^iona coDuectcd with tUs Council, sec Natalia Aleinnclcr, 
ffalnria Eeel. S(tea>. rili. 

* Tbe most celebrated being Hincmar, ArclitiiBtiop of Rheims. Baronhu 
inToighed violently against ibis prelate for terming tba sacred iningee 'dolln,' 
l>ut Uumbourg contends {introduction to the Iliii. da Imnoel.) that the ei- 
prcaelon Is not to be found in anj of tbe works of Hincmar. 

■ ThereiBineditionof his works in one volmne(PHriB, 1 B05), and nnotbu 
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an eooleBiastic who, in that century, devoted one work to di* 
playing the folly of those who attrihnted bail and thundei 
to Bpiritual agencies, a second to in at least some degree at- 
teouating the popular notions concerning epilepsy and othei 
strange diseases, a third to exposing the absurdities of or 
deals, and a fourth to denouncing the idolatry of image woi 
bhip. 

At the beginning of this last work Agobard collected a 
long series of passages from t!ie fathers and early councils 
on the legitimate use of images. As long as they were em- 
ployed simply as memorials, they were unobjectionable. But 
the popular devotion had long since transgressed this limit. 
Idolatry and anthropomorphism had everywhere revived, 
and devotion being concentrated ou visible rep rose ntations, 
all fiiith in the invisible was declining. Meti, with a sacrile- 
gious folly, ventured to apply the epithet holy to certain im- 
ages,' offeriug to the work of their own hands the honour 
which should be reserved for the Deity, and attributing sanc- 
tity to what was destitute even of life. Nor was it any jus- 
tification of this practice that the worehippeTs sometimes dis- 
claimed the belief that a divine sanctity resided in the image 
itself' and asserted that tliey reverenced in it only the person 
who was represented ; for if the image was not divine, it 
should not be venerated. This excuse was only one of the 



"^ 



•t caniuUa pr^snmptiu 
oque iDTeniuntur quafl 
quod diviuum cultiun 



* ' Uiillo aulum his deteriora esse quie bmoaim 
Qogit etJBm stulU cunsentiuat. In quo genero iBt^B c 
wuclag appullaQt irau^fB, non eoluiQ sacrilegi ex e 
oper.bus raaauiun suaruui eibibent, aed et ioaipimitea 
uinm fiunt iaia^iiiibus tribuendo.' — p. 2S3. 

■ ' Didt foralan ali()uia con He pulare imagini quaiu adorat aliquid 
Diriuuin, sed tantummodo pro honore ejus ciyiu effigies eat, tali earn i 
done doDiire. Ciii isdie reapondetur, qiiia si imago ijuam adaral Deus i: 
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devices of Satan,* who was ever seeking under the pretext 
of honour to the saints to draw men back to the idols they 
had left. No image could be entitled to the reverence of 
those who, as the temples of the Holy Ghost, were superior 
to every image, who were themselves the true images of the 
Duity. A picture is helpless and inanimate. It can confer 
no benefit and inflict no eviL Its only value is as a repre- 
sentation of that which is least in man — of his body, and not 
his mind. Its only use is as a memorial to keep alive the af- 
fection for the dead ; if it is regarded as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, and as such should be destroyed. Very 
rightly then did Hezekiah grind to powder the brazen ser- 
pent in spite of its sacred associations, because it had become 
an object of worship. Very rightly too did the Council of 
Illiberis and the Christians of Alexandria * forbid the intro- 
duction of representations into the churches, for they foresaw 
that such representations would at last become the objects of 
worship, and that a change of faith would only be a change 
of idols ; nor could the saints themselves be more duly 
honoured than by destroying ignorainiously their portraits, 
when those portraits had become the objects of superstitious 
reverence.* 

' * Agit hoc nimirum versuius et callidus bumanl generis inimicus, ut, sub 
prsetextu honoris sanctorum, rursus idola introducat, rursus per divnrsas effigies 
adoretur.* — p. 262. 

' Speaking of the conduct of some Alexandrian Christians, who only ad- 
mitted the sign of the cross into their churches, he says: — *0 quam sincera 
icligio ! crucis vexillum ubique pingebatur non aliqua vultus humani similituda 
(Deo scilicet h»c mirabiliter etiam ipsis forsitan nescientibus dispouente) si 
rnlm sanctorum imagines hi qui dsemonum cultum reliquerant venerari juberen- 
lur, puto quod videretur eis non tarn idola reliquisse quam simulacra mutasse.* 
—p. 2«'7. 

• * Quia si serpentem seneum quern Deus fieri prsecepit, quoniam errans 
populus tanqiiam idolun: colere coepit, Ezechias religiosus rex, cum magna 
pietatis laude contrivit: muUo religiosius sanctorum imagines (ipsis quoque 
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It w^U I think be admitted that these Beniiiaents are ei 
oeediDgly remarkable when we consider the »ge in which 
they were espressed, and tlie position of the person who ex- 
pressed them. No Protestant fresh from the shrines of Lo- 
retto or Saragoasa ever denounced tlie idolatry practised 
under tlie shadow of Catholicism with a keener or more 
incisive eloquence than did this raediteval saint. But although 
it is extremely interesting to detect the isolated efforts of 
illustrious individuals to rise above the general conditions of 
their age, such efforts have usually but little result. Idolatry 
woe 80 intimately connected with the modes of thought of 
the middle ages, it was so congruous with the prevailing 
conception of the government of the universe, and with the 
materialising habits that were displayed upon all subjects, that 
^ no process of direct reasoning could overthrow it, and it was 
only by a fiindamental change in the intellectual condition 
of society that it was at last subverted. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that there is one ex- 
ample of a great religion, reigning for the most part over 
men who had not yet emerged from the twilight of an early 
civilisation, which has nevertheless succeeded in restraining 
its votaries from idolatry. This phenomenon, which is the 
preeminent glory of Mohometanism, and the moat remarkable 
evidence of the genius of its founder, appears so much at vari- 
ance with tbe general laws of historic development, that it may 



Bnuctis raTentibua, qni oh soi honorem 

idorari moce idolonim mdigmintissiini 

jique ad pulvarem aunt eradciidte ; pncsertlm cuin noo 

Kni humasiis bcdsub eicagitsTcrlL' — p. S44. ' Heo 

Dindulenla recurmt aetutla, nt dicat ae nou imnginea 

unftoa ; clumut enim Deus, ' GLoriam meam altGii 



lUD divinEB reliipoi 

fenm() omui geD< 

illas ten DeuB juBseril, 
Cenim ad sua latibuli 

Don dabo, noc laudem 



nieara Bcnlptilibua," ' — pp. 2B4, £BB, See loo tbe noble ooncindlng paasage 0' 
'ill: exduaive wuitibtp of Clirial, breathing a spirit of tbo purest I'roteetauilBDi 
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De wull to examine for a momeiit ita uausos. In the first 
place, then, it must be observed that the enthusiasm by which 
Maboraetauiam conquereJ the world, waa mainly a military 
eothusiaara. Men were drawn to it at ouce, and ivithoiit 
conditions, by the spleadoai of the achievementB of its dis- 
ciples, and it declared an absolute war agdnst all the re- 
ligions it enconntcred. Its hiBtory therefore exhibits nothing 
of the process of gradual absorption, persuasion, comproraiije, 
and assimilation, that was exhibited in the dealings of Chris- 
tianity with the barbarians. In the next place, one of liie 
great characteristics of the Koran is the extreme care and 
skill Math which it labours to assist men in realising the un- 
seen. Descriptions the most minutely detailed, and at the 
same time the most vivid, are mingled with powerfiil appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the imagination in all 
countries, but espeeiallyin those in which Mahometnniam has 
taken root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other religion 
that prohibits idols was the strain upon the imagination so 

In the last place, tbe prohibition of idols was extended 
to every representation of man and animals, no matter how 
completely unconnected they might be with religion.' Ma- 

' Some curious inBtimcea of tbe wa; in whiuli llie earlj fauaticiBm of 
Mahometaniam waa thus Bualatned, bave been collected b; HelvftdoB, Be 
VEsprit. It ia quite true, as Sale conteoda, tbat Mabomet did not introdooa 
polvgimy, and therefore tbat tbe fsct of iiia pennittlng it could not bave bemi 
ouu of the matiieB ur^ng Aaialics to embrace tbe new religion ; but it ia also 
irue lliat ilahoiuet andbls disciples, more skilfullf than an^ other reli^onials, 
lilpnied sensual posaiona wltb religion, aaaodatftd them with (ulnre cowards. 
Bill] conrected tbem into stiiaulanlB of devotioD. 

' Some of the early CbriBtlaoB appear to bare wished to adopt this courae, 
Bliicb would have been the onlj effectual means of repressing idolatry. In an 
apocryphal work, called The Voyofftt 0/ SL John, wbicb was ciroalaied h) 
the Church, tbme waa a legend that 81. John once fonnd bis own portrait in 
Ihe house of a Cbriilian, that he thDu^jht at Grat it waa an idol, and, even 
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hornet perceived Tery cl(arly, that in order tt prevpot liiii 

disciples from worshippiog images, it iraa aheolutely necc«sa 
ry to prevent them from making any; and he did this by 
oommands wiiich were at once bo stringent and so precise, 
lliat it was scarcely possible to evade them. lu Ihb way 
he preserved hia religion from idolatry ; but he made it thi 
deadly enemy of art. How much urt has lost by the antag- 
onism it is impossible to say. Certainly the wonderful pro 
ficiency attained by the Spanish Moors in architecture, which 
waa the only form of art that was open to thera, and above 
all the ornamentation of the Alhambra, and the Alcazar of 
Seville, in which, whUe the representations of animal life 
are carefully excluded, plants and flowers and texts from the 
Koran and geometrical figures are woven together iii a tra 
oery of the most exquisite beauty," seem to imply the poBses- 
sion of ffisthetic powers that have never been surpassed. 

Mahometanism sacrificed art, but it cannot be said that 
Christianity during the middle ages was altogether favoni'a- 
ble to it. The very period when representations of Christ or 
the saints were regarded as most sacred, was precisely that 
in which there was no art in the highest sense of the word, 
or at least none applied to the direct objects of worship. The 

when lold ils tme character, HeverBly blamed the painter, (Beausobre, Bitt, 
du ManicMiinie,) A pitEBage in the iavecliTe of Terlullinn Bgainst Hep 
mogen'is bas been quoted as to the Bame effect : ' Hogit illidte, nubit saaidue, 
legem Dei in libidinem defeadit, in ortem cODtemoIt, bis folsiiriiig et cauteric 
cC Btjlo.' Cliuneiis AlexanilriuuB was of opinioo tliat Indiea broke the Bcoond 
BOmm&iidiiienl b; using luoliing-glBitaes, as thoy tboicbj' made images of Cbem- 
lelrcs. — Barbejrac, Morale d€i P^e>. c. t. g 18. 

* See on this subject a etriking passa^ from Owen Jones, quoted in Ford's 
Spaift, ToL i. p. 304. It is remarkable that, while the omamenlatiOQ derlTtd 
Ehim the vegetable world in tbe Alliumbra ia nncivalled in beaut;, the lioui 
which Huppott one of tbe fountaicB, and wiiich form, I believe, the soUtanr lu- 
nance of a deviadoD from the command of tbe Prophet, might rank with thr 
worst prodiietions of the time of Nicolaa of FIbo. 
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niiddlc ages occaBionally, indeed, produced churchmi of great 
beauty ; moHaic work for their adornment was cultivated 
with cooBiderable zeal, and in the fifth century, and again 
after the e stab lis h men t iu the eleveuth century of a school of 
Greek artists at Motite Cae&ino, with some slight success ; ' 
eimilar skill was shown in gold church c rn anient s,' and in tlif 
illumination of manuscripts ; ' but the habitual veneration ul 



* According lo tradition, the C]irliust apfdsien of Chiistiaa motiiiic irork U 
« portrait of Cbriat, preserved in tbe church of St Praicde of Rome, wliich 
Bt. Peter is aaid to have worn round bis Deck, Bud to haie given at Borne to 
PudcuB, his boat, the fiitbcr of St. Pruedc The fineet epedmens of Che 
tnoMlca of tbe flllh and slith centuries aie at Ravenna, cB(iccially in the churcb 
of Sl Vitale, which waa built by the Grcelis, who were the greal mnatera of 
thia art. Ciampini, who \s the chief authority on this eulgecl, Ihioka ( Vitera 
MofOimmta, para L (lioinic, 1690), p. 84) that tbe art waa wholly forgotten In 
Rome for the tliree hundred years preceding tbe establiahmeul of the Monla 
Casaino school iu 1006 ; but Marangoni aBsiguB a few wretched moBaics to tbat 
period (/*(. Bmiet. pp. lBO-182). A descripllTe catalogue of those at Rome 
has lately been pubUehi^il by Barbet de Jouy, and a eingulariy interesting ei- 
auJnation of thdr hialoiy by M. Vilet (litada mir VHiiioiTi de CArl, torn. L). 
For a general review of llie decline of art, sec Ibe great hiatory of D'Agb^ 

* The art of delicnte curving on gold and silver was chiefly preserved in 
the noddle agea by the reverence of cclica, for Iho preservation of which tbe 
most beautiful works wcni dcaigned. Rouen won long famed for its manufao 
Cure of church omamenta, but these were plun<lcred, and for tbe most purl 
ilcetruyed, by tbe Protcatants, wlien they enptured the dty in 1GS3. The 
luxurious haWla of the Italian states were favourable to tbe goidsinilha, und 
il oae of Venice were very ce]<>bratcd. A lai^ proportion of them are laid to 
huve been Jews. Frando, Vcroccbio, Perugino, DoualeUo, Brunellescbi, and 
Uhibertj were all ori^nally goldsmiths. U. Didron baa published a manual of 
thia art The goldsmiths of Limoges had the honour of produdng a Bainl, 
Bt. Eloi, who became tbe patron of the art Carved Ivory diptjeba were alao 
lury eommOD through the middle agea, and especially after tbe dghth century. 

' Much curious iofonuation on the hiatory of illumination and DiiuatDre 
pninliug ia given in Oibrario, Eamoraia Folitica dtl Medio Evo, vol. ii. pp. 
B37-346. Feignot says that from tbe Qilb (o the tenth century the miniaturex 
m minuflcripts Mbibited an eitremely bigh perfeotion, both in drawing and \a 
I'otouriug, and that fVom the tenth lo the iburleeutb the draning detorlaled, 
but revirad with the revival of painting (Eaai sur VHiitoire da PurchiK^n^ 
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images, pictiirea. and taUsmans, was far from giving a general 
impulse to ail. And this fact, which may at first sight 
pear perplexing, was in truth perfectly n atnral. F or the 
a3!^thetic Eoujunent and a devotional feeling are so entirely 
different, tl\at^t is impossible for both to lie at the annia 
□ LOment prcdoiuiiiating over the mind, and very unusual for 
hoth to be concentrated upon the same object. The acnsn- 
tion produced by a picture gallery is not that of religious 
reverence, and the favourite idols h;ive in no religion been 
those which approve themselves moBt fully to the taste." 
They have rather been pictures that are venerable from their 
extreme antiquity, or from the legends attached to them, or 
else representations of the most coarsely realistic character. 
Painted wooden statues the size of life have usually been the 
favourite idols ; but these are so opposed to the genius of true 
art, that — with the exception of Spain, where religious feeling 
has dominated over every other consideration, and where 
three sculptors of very great ability, named Juni, Uernandez, 
and MoutaiieG, have devoted themselves to their formation — 
they have scarcely evei' exhibited any high artistic merit, 
and never the very highest. The mere fact, therefore, of 
pictures or images being destined for worship, is likely to be 
rather prejudicial than otherwise to art. Besides this, in an 
idolatrous period the popular reverence speedily attaches to 
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p, 76). Gluts puuting und mimature painting vere both common long bcGjre 
Cimabuc, and probably excrc'iBed a, great inSuence over the earl; AitiaU. 

' See im tbia subject, and generallj on t)ie ioSumce of mediavul modes of 
Ihouglit upon art, tiaoul-Kocbette, Oo«ri d'Archiiolagie, one of (he vsry best 
booka eiei writlea on art. (It has been translated b}' Mr. Westropp.) The 
history of Diiraclea atriklnglj confirms the positiDa in the text. Al Harau. 
gonl saj?: 'Ami ella k coaa degnadi osservazionc che I'AltJssiiQO per ordioario 
open mollo piii prodigi nelle immagini aa^e uclLc quali non spicca I' eccuU 
Icoza dell' arte o alcmia coaa Euperiore all' umaou.' — Ittoni dilla Ci^tUa di 
Sa'nda Sinttorum, p, 77, 
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a partioullif type of countenance, and even to particular gee 
tares or dri.-fiiies ; and all ionovatton, and therefore all im- 
provcmeistj is resisted. 

These reasons apply to the art of the miJJle ages in tiora- 
mon with that of all other periods of virtual or avowed idol- 
atry. There was, however, another consideration, acting in 
the same direction, which was peculiar to Christianity. 1 
mean the low estimate of physical beauty that characterised 
the monastic oype of religion. Among the Greeks beauty of 
every order ' was the highest ohjeet of worship. In art 
especially no i ubject was tolerated in which deformity of any 
kind was manifested. Even suffering was habitually ideal- 
ised. The traces of mental anguish upon the eountenauco 
were exhibited with exquisite skill, but they were never poi- 
mitted bo to contort the features as to disturb the prevailing 
beiuty of the whole.* The glory of the human body waa 
the central conception of art, and nakedness ^ 



' Eren aniniBl beauty. It is one of (he taoet subtle, and, at the suae time, 
most profuuadl; jnst, criticiBms of Winckolmaim, that It was the cuatom uf 
the Greeks to enhance the perrootion of ttuar idenl fsQes by tnmafus'mg into 
them some of Uie higher furma uf aaunal beauty. This vbb especially the case 
with Jupiter, the upper put of whoM counleoance ia mtinifeatlj taken from 
thut of B lion, while the bur ia almost alvsja so arrrm^ed aa to Increase the 
rosemblance. There are many busts of Jupiter, which, if alt but the forehead 
and bnir were covered, would be nnhesttalingly pronounced to be images of 
lions. Something of the bull appears la like manner iu Beruulea ; while in 
Pan (though not so much with a view to beauty as to bormony) the human 
features always approach as near as hunmn features can to the character! stica 
of the brute. As U. Rnoul-Rochette has well obserred, this ia one of the 
frreat diatlnotiTe marts of Greek sculpture. The Egyptians oflen joined ilii 
hend of an animil to the body of a miui without making any effort to eon^n 
Llio incongruity; but beauty biiin^ the main objtict of the Greeks, in all tlieir 
ftimpoflito statues — Pan, Centaurs, hermapbrocHleB— the two nnturea that are 
coqjoined are ttiscd and blended into one harmonious whole. 

' t!ce the LaocoSn of Lessing. It is to this that Lcssing ascribes the 
fiinious device of Timanthea in his sncriSce of Iphigenia — drawing the "eU 
over the face of Agamemnon — which Plinj 90 poetically eiplaina. 
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rather with dignity than with shame. The gods, it was ein 

phatically said, Tcere naked.' To represent bd emperor 
naked, was deemed the highest form of flattery, hccauae it 
was to represent his apotheoaiB. The athletic games which 
occupied bo large & phice in ancient life, contributed greatly 
to foBt<!r the admiration of physical strength, and to furnish 
the most admirable models to the sculptors.' 

It is easy to perceive how favourable such a state of feel- 
ing must have been to the development of art, and no less 
easy to see how contrary it was to the spirit of a religion 
which for many centuries made the suppi-ession of all bodily 
passions the central notion of sanctity. In this respect phi- 
losophers, heretics, and saints were unanimous. Plotinus, 
one of the most eminent of the Neo-PIatonio philosophers, 
was 80 ashamed of the possession of a body, that he refused 
to have his portrait taken on the ground that it would be to 
perpetuate his degradation. Gnosticism and Manlcheism, 
which in their various modifications obtained a deeper and 
more permanent hold in the Church than any other heretical 
systems, maintained as their cardinal tenet the essential evil 
of matter ; and some of the Cathari, who were among the 
latest Gnostics, are said to have even starved themselves to 
death in their efforts to subdue the propensities of the body.' 
Of the orthodox saints, some made it their especial boast that 
Ibr many years thsy hgd never seen their own bodies; others 
mutilated themselves in order more completely to restrain their 
l>a8sions ; others laboured with the same object by scourgings 
and fastings, and horrible penances. All regarded the body 




' ' Dena nuiJus eat,' — Seneca, £J). usi. 

■ Baonl-Roehette, Ooura d'ArcMologie, pp. 3B9, 270. See bIbo Fortoiil, 
Etuda rTArchiologis. 



' Matter, Hist, dv GTKwh'dmie, torn, ii 
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mminjrled evil, its passion and its beauty as the mcst 
[ deadly of temptations. Art, while governed by such syiiti- 
[ moutB, could not possibly arrive at peifection ; ' and the piiH- 
Biou for representations of the Crucifixion, or the deaths of 
I Ihe martyrs, or the sufierings of the lost, impelled it sliU 
I further from the beautiful. 

It appears, then, that, in addition to the generally low 
intellectual condition of the middle ages, tlie special form at 
religious feeling that was then dominant, exercised an ex- 
oeedingly unfavourable influence upon art. This fact be- 
■ Jomea very important when we examine the course that was 
taken by the European mind after the revival of learning. 

Idolatry, as I have said, is the natural form of worship in 
an early stage of civilisation ; and a gradual emancipation 
' from material conceptions one of the most invariable results 
of intellectual progress. It appeare therefore natural, that 
a nations have attained a certain point, they should dis- 
card their images. And this is what has usually occurred. 
I Twice, however, in the history of the human mind, a differ- 
ent course has been adopted. Twice the weakening of the 
anthropomorphic conceptions has been accompanied by an 
extraordinary progress in the images that were their repro- 
' eentatives, and the (esthetic feeling having dominated over 
f the religious feeling, superstition baa faded into art. 

The periud in vh'wh Ihe ascetic ideal of uglinvsa was must supTeme In 

was between the Biitb and tweliUi (^eoturiea. Many of the Roman mosiucf 

during tliat period exhibit a hideouanesa which the incipertness of the ortisla 

WHS quite insufficient to account for, itnd which was eviilentlj imitated iroin the 

einudauoa of extreme ascetidgm. — See Vitet, Etudet mr PHinlaire de i'Art, 

i. pp. 268-279. Concumtng the art of the middle aj'ea, be^dus tlie worim 

thut have come down lo u#, we have a good deal of evidettce in a book l>j a 

I bishop of the thhteealh cenCurj, named Durandus, called Rationale DiriHorvm 

n. A great deal of cnrimiB learning on mediferal art is collected b] 

[ the Ahb6 FuBoal hi hia InxtihiHoru di FArl Chretien. : hut, above ;dl, in the 

I [cnnographU Ckritienru of Mdron, 

10 
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Till; first of these movements occurred in ancient Grecco 
The information we possess concerning the lesthetic hislorj 
of that nation is so ample, that we can trace very clearly the 
BQCcessive pliases of its development.' Putting aside those 
changes that are iniereating only in an artistic point of view, 
and confining ourselvea to those which reflect the changes irl' 
religious realisation, Greek idolatry maybe divided bto four 
distinct stages. Tlie first was a period of fetishism, in which 
shapeless stones, which were possibly aerolites, and were, at 
all events, said to have fallen from heaven, were worshipped. 
In the second, painted wooden idols dressed in real clothes 
became common.' After this, Dtedalus created a higher art, 
but one which was, like the Egyptian and Byzantine art, at 
the same time strictly religious, and characterised by an in- 
tense aversion to inngyation. Then came the period in which 
increasing intellectual culture, and the prevalence of philo- 
sophical speculations, began to tell upon the nation, in which 
the religions reverence was displaced, and concentrated rather 
on the philosophical conception of the Deity than upon the 
idols in the temples, and in which the keen sense of beauty, 
evoked by a matured civilisfttion, gave a new tone and as- 
pect to all parts of religion. The images, were not then 
broken, but they were gradually regarded simply as the em- 
bodimoDts of the beautiful They began to exhibit little or no 
religious feeling, no spirit of reverence or self-abaaement, but 

' Sec an extremely clever sketch of tlie movement In Hnoul-Rucliotti.', 
Ciiuri irArclieologie ; and Winckelmann, Hiel. of Art, 

' According to WinckelmitDn, wooden et&tues nitb murble heads, calleJ 
iniiahSoi, coatinued as hie as the time of FhidiBs. From the painted nooden 
dtatued was denved the custom of piuaUng those in marble and broiiie. 
[tejne, who haa devoted a very learned essay to Greek scnlpture, thinks the 
stBtuea of Dndalos were in wood [Opuicula Academica, torn. v. p. SS9); bat 
this appenra very doubtful. FaosaniaB says be Ban a statue ascribed to Dadk 
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a sense of harmony and gracefulness, a conception of ideal 
perfection, which has perhaps never been equalled, in other 
lands. The statue that had once been the object of earnest 
prayer was viewed with the glance of the artist or the critic. 
Hie temple was still full of gods, and those gods had never 
been so beautiful and so grand ; but they were beautiful only 
through the skill of the artist, and the devotion that once 
hallowed them had passed away. All was allegory, poetry, 
and imagination. Sensual beauty was typified by naked Ve- 
nus ; unconscious loveliness, and untried or natural chastity, 
by Diana. Minerva, with her downcast eyes and somewhat 
stern features, represented female modesty and self-control. 
Ceres, with her flowing robes and her golden sheaf, was the 
type of the genial summer; or, occasionally with dishevelled 
hair, and a countenance still troubled with the thought of 
Proserpine, was the emblem of maternal love. Each cast of 
beauty, and, after a brief period of unmingled grandeur, 
even each form of sensual frailty, was transported into the 
unseen world. Bacchus nurtured by a girl, and with the soft 
delicate limbs of a woman, was the type of a disgraceful 
effeminacy. Apollo the god of music, and Adonis the lover 
of Diana, represented that male beauty softened into some- 
thing of female loveliness by the sense of music or the first 
chaste love of youth, which the Christian painters long after- 
wards represented in St. Sebastian or St. John. Hercules was 
the chosen type of the dignity of labour. Sometimes he 
appears in the midst of his toils for man, with every nei*ve 
strained, and all the signs of intense exertion upon his counte- 
nance. Sometimes he appears as a demigod in the assembly 
of Olympus, and then his muscles are rounded and subdued, 
and his colossal frame softened and harmonised as the emblem 
at once of strength and of repose. In very few instances do 
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we fiini any conception which can be regarded as purely 
religious, and even those are of a somewhat Epicurean char- 
acter. Thus .Tupitcr, Plutt., and Minos are represented with 
the same cast of countenance, and the difierence is chieUy in 
their espresaion, TLe countenance of Pluto ia shadowed by 
tlie passions of a demon, tho brow of Minos is bent w ith the 
inexorable sternness of a judge. Jupiter alone presents xn 
aspect of unclouded calm : no care can darken, and no paa> 
sion ruffle, the serenity of the king of heaven,' 

It was in this manner that the Greek mythology passed 
gradually into the realm of poetry, and tliat the transition 
was effeeted or facilitated by the visible representations that 
were in the first instance the objects of worship, A some- 
what similar change was effected in Christian art at the 
period of the revival of learning, and as an almost immediate 
result of the substitntion of Italian for Byzantine art. 

There are few more striking contrasts than are comprised 
in the history of the influence of Grecian intellect upon art. 
At an early period Greece had anived at the highest point 
of BBsthetic perfection to which the human intellect has yet at^ 
tained. She bequeathed to ua those forms of almost passion- 
ate beauty which have been the wonder and the delight of 
all succeeding ages, and which tho sculptors of every land have 
recognised as the ideal of their efforts. At last, however, the 
fountain of genius became dry. Not only creative power, 
but even the very perception and love of the beautiful, seemed 
to have died out, and for many centuries the Greek Church, 
the Greek empire, and the Greek artists proved the most 
lormidable obstacles to leathetic development,' It was from 

' See WinckclmaiiQ and Ottfried Miiller. 

' This inBueDOH is well noticed by M. Rio, in a book called 7S« i'oetri 
tf Chritlian Art, An ticeplion, however, should be macte in f^ivuur of 
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ibis quarter tbat the Iconoclasts issued forth lo xage iheir 
Berce warfare against Christiaa sculpture. It waa ia tlie 
Gi-eek Church that was most fostered the tradition of the de- 
fijriuity of Christ, which was aa fatal to religious art as it w.ia 
offyiisive to religious feeling.' It was in Greece too i\iii\ 
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Oroek archilectH, to wliorn Itiilv owed i(9 Sret great ecclesiastical structure, Uiv 
tUurcli of SL Vitolo it Kavennii (whicli Ohaj^emugiie copied at Aii-1arCliapel1e), 
gnd Bt a Uler period St. Mark's nl Ycnicc, and acvenil other beautiful edifices, 
llie exile of tliH Grccpk arUiits dnriog tbc IcoQOClaat peraecation, and tbe com- 
mercial relSitioiis of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, account for tlie ccnalaot action 
or Oreeoe on Itnlj through tho middle ages. I hare already noticed the sklU 
of the Ejamline artiata in moanic worit. 

' Of which Justin Martyr, TertulUfin, and Cyril of Alexandria were the 
principal adrocatca. Tl]e laat declared that Chiiat bad beeo 'the ugliest of 
the sons of men.' This theory fiimiahed CelsuB with one of his tti^umaita 
Against ChrisdaniCy. Tbe opposite riew was taken l)y Jerome, Ambrose, 
Chrysoatom, and Joha DamMcaia. With. a view of supporting the latter 
opinion, there was forged a singularly beautiful letter, alleged to have been 
written to ;fae Roman Senate bj tieotulua, who waa proconsul in Judiea before 
Herod, and in which the following passage occurs : ' At this period Uiere ap- 
peared a man, who ia still living — a man endowed with wonderful power — bia 
nrunc is Jesus Christ. Men say ^atile is a mighty prophet ; but his disciples 
call Him the Son of God. Se calls the dead to life, and &eea the aick from 
every form of disease. Be is tall oF stature, and his aspect is sweet and lull 
of power, so that they who look upon Him may at once love and fear Rim. 
The hair of his head ia of the colour of wine ; aa for as the ears it is straight 
and without glitter, from the ears to the shoulders it is curled and glossy, and 
from the shoulders it descends over the back, divided into two parts after the 
manner of the Nazarenes. Bia brow i? pui'e and even ; his countenance with- 
out n spot, but adorned with a gentle glow ; hia enpression hiand and open ; 
his nose and mouth are of perfect beauty ; his beard is copious, forked, and 
iif the colour of his hair; his eyes are blue and very bright. In reproving and 
liu'cateniug He id terrible ; in teaching and exhorting, gentle and loving. The 
p.icc and majesty of his appearance are marrellous. No one baa ever seen 
II iiu laugh, but rather weeping. His carriage is erect ; his hands well formed 
u>d straight ; hia arms of passing beauty. Weighty and grave in speech. He 
b sparing oF words. Be Is the most beantilul of the Bona of men.' Ncariy 
all arcbicolo^ta have infci'red from Ihe representations of tbe fourth I'cntury 
'bat this description was then in existence. Dean Hilman, however, arguea 
Irom the Mlenoe of St. John Damaacene, and of the disputants at the Second 
Couicil of Nice, thnl it is of a much later dnte, Soc on this whole aulyeci^ 
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arose tbat essentially vieiuus, conventioual, and unprogreanivt 
style of painting which waa univeraal in Europe for iniinji 
centuries, which trammelled even the powerful genius of 
Ciinahue, and which it was reserved for Giotto and Maaacoio 
to overthrow. This was the uniform tendency of modem 
Greece. It was the extreme opposite of that which had 
once been dominant, and it is -a most remarkable fact that 
it was at last corrected mainly by the masterpieces of Greek 
antiquity. It is now very generally admitted that the proxi- 
mate cause of that ever-increasing course of progress wliich 
was pursued by Italian art from Cimabue to Raphael, is 
chiefly to be found in the renewed study of ancient sculpturu 
begun by Nicolas of Pisa towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and afterwards sustained by the discoveries at Rome. 

The Church of Rome, with the sagacity that has usually 
characterised her, adopted and fostered the first efforts of re- 
vived art, and for a time she made it essentially Christian. It 
is impossible to look upon the pictures of Giotto and his early 
Buecessora without perceiving that a religious feeling per- 
vades and sanctifies them. They exhibit, indeed, a keen sense 
of beauty ; but this is always subservient to the religions 
idea ; it is always subdued and chastened and idealised. 
Nor does this arise simply from the character of the artists. 
Christian art had, indeed, in the angelic friar of Fiesole, one 
saint who may be compared with any in the hagiology. 
That gentle monk, who was never kuoivn to utter a word 
of anger or of bitterness, who refused without a pang the 
rich mitre of Florence who had been seen with tears stream- 
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Emerfc David, Ei>t. de la Panhn-s, pp. 2t-2fi ; bhi! Didron, Icono^aphU 
Chrettm-it, pp. 2B1-276. I may acJd, ihat as laic as 1849 a curiona book {lit 
Furmd Chruti) was published on thja Bubjeut at Paria by a Jesuil, named 
Vavasaor. whidi represents the controversy as still contiQiiimj 
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iiig fi-om his eyes aa he painted his crucified Loi'd, and who 

rer began a picture without couBecrating it liy a prayer, 
Corms one of the most attractive pictures in the whole range 
of eecleaiaBtica! biography. The limpid purity of his charao- 
t«r was reflected in his works, and he transmitted to hiB dis- 
ciple Gozzoli Bomething of hia apirit, with (I venture tfi 
Ihink) the full meaeure of his geniua. 

But in thia, as on all other occasions, even the higlier 
forms of genius were ultimately regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. There was a certain religious con- 
ception abroad in the world. That conception required 
a visible representation, and the painter appeared to sup- 
ply the want. The revival of learning had broken upon 
Europe, The stndy of the classics had given an irapulae 
to every department of intellect, but it had not yet so al- 
tered the condition of society aa to shake the old belief. 
The profound ignorance that reigned until the twelfth cen- 
tury had been indeed dispelled. The grossnesa of taste, and 
I the incapacity for appreciating true beauty, which accom- 
panied that ignorance, had been corrected ; but the deve l- 
o pment of the imaarinatlo u pTcced^d, na it, iilwnvH does pre- 
cede, the devcloi>nient of the reason. Men were entranced 
with the chaste beauty of Greek literature before they were 
imbued with the spirit of abstraction, of free criticism, and 
of elevated philosophy, which it breathes. They learned to 
admiro a pure style or a graceful picture before they learned 
to appreciate a. refined creed or an untrammelled philosophy. 
All through Europe, the first efieot of the revival of learn- 
ing was to produce a general efflorescence of the beautiful, 
A general liisconteut with the existing forms of belief was 



e thing is relnted af the f^panish sculptor 
er Juttiirs. — Ford's Spni", vol. ii. p. 271. 
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not produced till much later. A material, sgdbuous, and an 
ihropotnoqihic &ith was still adapted to the intellectual con- 
dition of the age, and therefore painting was still ibe special 
oi^an of religions emotions. All the painters of that period 
were strictly religions, that is to say, they invariably subor- 
dinated considerations of art to considerations of religion. 
The form of beauty they depicted was always rel igious b ean- 
ty, and they never hesitated to disfigure their works with 
loathsome or painful images if they could in that manner 
add to their religious effect. 

To these general considerations we should add the im- 
portant influence of Dante, who may be regarded as the 
most faithful representative of that brief moment in which 
the renewed stndy of the pagan writings served only to en- 
noble and refine, and not yet to weaken, the conceptions of 
theology. No other European poet realised so fully the 
sacred character antiquity attributed to the bard. In the 
great poems of Greece and Rome, human iigures occupied 
the foreground ; and even when supernatural machinery was 
introduced, it scn-ed only to enhance the power or evoke the 
moral grandeur of mortals. Milton, indeed, soared far be- 
yond the range of earth ; but when he wrote, religious con- 
ceptions no longer took the form of palpable and material 
imagery, and even the grandest representations of ppiritnal 
beings under human aspects appeared incongruous and unreal. 
Hut the poem of Dante was the last apocalypse. It exercised 
a supreme ascendency over the imagination at a time when 
I'eligicius imagery was not so much the adjunct as the essence 
of belief, when the natural impulse of every man was to con- 
vert intellectual conceptions into palpable forms, and when 
painting was in the strictest sense the normal expression of 
fiiith. Scarcely any other single influence contributed sr 
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much, by purifying and feeding tlie imagination, to give 
Christian art a grandeur and a religious perfection, and at 
the same time a sombre and appalling aspect. ' Dipped in 
tlie gloom of earthquake and eclipse,' the pencil of the great 
poet loved to accumulate images of terror and of suffering, 
V hich speedily passed into the worka of the ai-tists, enthralled 
and fascinated the imaginations of the people, and completed 
a transformation that had long been in progress. At first, 
after the period of the Catacombs, the paintei-a expatiated 
lor the most part upon acenea drawn from the Book of Keve- 
lation, but usually selected in such a manner as to inspire any 
sentiment rather than terror. The lamb, which, having been 
for some centuries the favourite symbol of Christ, waa at last 
condemned by a council in 707,' the mystic roll with its 
seven seals, the New Jerusalem with its jewelled battlements, 
or Bethlehem transfigured in its image, constantly recurred. 
But many circumstances, of which the panic produced by the 
belief that the world must end with the tenth (.'entury, and 
the increased influence of asceticism arising from the permis- 
sion accojrded to the monks of establishing their communities 
in the cities,' were probably the chief, contributed to effect a 

' Or, awording to others, 692, Tho object of this couiicil (wliiuh «iia held 
il Constant Qople, aodU knonn under the title 'Id Trullo') vaa to reprcea the 
love of ailiigorj that was genEml ; and a very learned historian of art thinks 
lliat it first produced pictures of the CcuciGiicm. (Emeric David, HitL Je Is 
Peiniure, pp. SlMtl.) Ita decree waa afterwards either withdrawn or neglected, 
for tambs soon reappeared, though they never regained their former ascend- 
wcy in art. As far as 1 remember, there is no instance of them in the Cala- 
Doniba ; but after Conslaotine they for nearij three centuries had Buperstdeil 
svcry other tymbol. (Kio, Arl C/irltien, Introd. p. 4S.) Ciompini says that 
the euiincil wliicli condetnncd them was a pseudo-council — not sunctiooed by 
Ihe Pope. ( TiF/crO Moiiummla, para L p. 28. Sec, too, Marangoni, Istoria 
iella Capptlla iK Sanela Sanftorum, p. 109.) 

' At GrsI they were strictly Ibrbiddcn to reumin in the towns. Even the 
prieat-riildeu Theodoaius made a law comnundins; all who had enibimi'd lliF 
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profuuDd change The chnrches in their nmaincnts, ia th^i 
general aspect, and even in their fonns,' hcrisme tlie images 
of death, and painting was tending rapidly in the same 
direction, when the Inferno of Dante opened a new abyes of 
terrors to the iniaginationa of the artists, and became the 
leprcsentative, and in a measure the Bource, of an art thiit 
was at once singularly beantiftd, purely religious, and deeply 
imbued with terrorism and with ascetieisni. 

These were the characteristics of the first peiiod of re- 
vived art, and they harmonised well with the intelletual con- 
dition of the day. After a time, however, the renewed ener- 
gies of the European mind began to produce effects that were 
farmore important, Aspirit of unshackled criticism, a capacity 
for refined abstractions, a dislike to materialism in faith and to 
, asceticism in practice, a disposition to treat, with unceremonious 
ridicule imposture and ignorance in high places, an impatience 
of the countless ceremonies and tnvial superstitions that were 
universal, and a growing sense of human dignity, were mani- 
fested on all sides, and they adumbrated clearly a coming 
change. The movement was shown in the whole tone of 
literature, and in the repeated and passionate efforts to attain 
a more spiritual creed that were made by the precursors of 
the Reformation. It was shown at least as forcibly in the 
rapid corruption of every organ of the old religion. Tliey 
no longer could attract religious fervour; and as their life 
was gone, they degenerated and decayed. The monasteries, 
nnce the scenes of the most marvellous displays of ascetio 

liKifeaHon of moutcE to betake tliemselvea to 'va^t Bolitudea' and 'desol 
places.' {Cad. Thfod. lib, iri. tit 3, c. 1.) 

' That is, bj the introduction of the cross, wiiich was the lirst ionovaligD 
on the old busilica arcbitMture, icd in many of the churches b; a alight In 
cUnfltiou of tlie eitrcmity from the straight line, it is said, to reprcseot tlx 
»ra»e, 'Jesiia bntceii kk head and gare up the ^host.' 
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pictj', became the seats of revelry, of licentiousness, and of 
avarice. The sacred relics and the miraculous images, that 
had so long thrilled the hearts of multitudes, were made a 
source of unholy traffic, or of unblushing imposition. The 
indulgences, which were intended to assuage the agonies of 
a despairing conscience, or to lend an additional charm to the 
devotions of the pious, became a substitute for all real re- 
ligion. The Papal See itself was stained with the most de- 
grading vice, and the Vatican exhibited the spectacle of a 
pagan court without the redeeming virtue of pagan sincerity. 
Wherever the eye was turned, it encountered the signs of 
disorganisation, of corruption, and of decay. For the long 
night of mediaevalism was now drawing to a close, and the 
chaos that precedes resurrection was supreme. The spirit of 
ancient Greece had arisen from the tomb, and the fabric of 
superstition crumbled and tottered at her touch. The human 
mind, starting beneath her influence from the dust of ages, 
cast aside the bonds that had enchained it, and, radiant 
in the light of recovered liberty, remoulded the structure of 
its faith. The love of truth, the passion for freedom, the 
sense of human dignity, which the great thinkers of antiquity 
had inspired, vivified a torpid and down-trodden people, 
blended with those sublime moral doctrines and with those 
conceptions of enlarged benevolence, which are at once the 
glory and the essence of Christianity, introduced a new era 
of human development, with new aspirations, habits ol 
thought, and conditions of vitality, and withdrawing re- 
ligious life from the shattered edifice of the past, created 
a purer faith, and became the promise of an eternal develop)- 
nent. 

This was the tendency of the human intellect, and it was 
faithfully reflected in the history of art. As the old Catholic 
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moJeeof thought began to fade, the religious idoadisappeaied 
from the paiDtingH, and they became purely secular, if not een- 
anal, in their tone. Religion, which was once the mistress, waa 
I now the servant, of art. Formerly tlie painter employed hla 
t skill simply in embeUisbing and enhancing a religions idea, 
lie now employed a religious subject as the pretest for thf 
exhibition of mere worldly beauty, lie commonly painted 
his mistress as the Virgin, He arrayed her in the richest 
attire, and surrounded her with all the circumstances of 
splendour. He crowded his pictures with nude figures with 
countenances of sensual loveliness, with every form and atti- 
tude that could act upon the passions, and not uufrequently 
with images drawn from the pagan mythology. The crea- 
tion of beauty became the single object of his art. His work 
was a secular work, to be judged by a secular standard. 

There can be no doubt that this secularisation of art wat 
due to the general tone of thought that had been produced 
in Europe. The artist seeks to represent the conceptions 
of his time, and his popularity is the proof of his success. In 
an age in which strong religious belief was general, and in 
which it turned to painting as to the natural organ of its 
expression, such a style would have been impossible. The 
profanity of the painter would have excited universal exe- 
cration, and all the genius of Titian or Atigelo would have 
been unable to save thar works from condemnation. The 
Btyle became popular, because educated men ceased to look 
for religion in pictures, or in other words because the habtte 
of thought that made them demand material repreeentationi 
of the objects of their belief had declined. 

This was the ultimate cause of the entire movement. 
There were, however, two minor causes of great importance, 
which contnbuted largely to the altered tone of arl, whiU 
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Ibcy At the same time immeasurabljr increased ita perfec 
' tion — one of them relating especially to colour, and the otlier 
to fiirm. 

The first of these uausos is to be found ia the morivl coii- 
ilitioa of Italian society. The age was that of Biancn di 
I'apcllo, and of the Borgias. All Italian literature and a!l 
UalnLn manners were of the lasest character, and the fact was 
neither concealed nor deplored. But that which especially 
diatinguiahed Italian immorality is, that, growing up in the 
midst of all the forms of loveliness, it assumed from the first 
a kind of lesthetic character, united with the most passionate 
and yet refined sense of the beautiful, and made art the 
special vehicle of its expression. This is one of the peculiar 
characteristics of later Italian painting, and it is one of the 
chief causes of its artistic perfection. For sensuality has 
always been extremely favourable to painting,' the object of 

' Guoran pit'tures arc oflt'ii indceciit, but never ieDSuat It ia all the dlE 
furenc^e between Bwifl uiil Don Juan. Tlie nude figure as painted by Vao der 
Werff U Ivor;— «B painted by UliaD or CorrGggio, it ia life. Bpaniah art tried 
maoh to be religious and respectable; and, like the Vcrgognosa at Pisa, put 
licr hands before ber eyes in the loidBi uf the wickedneaa that surrounded ber. 
But I am afraid she BDmelimea looked through her fingers. This aspect of 
Itilian art baa heea moat vividly eihibiled in the writings of Stendhal (H. 

' It U perbapa true, m nioderu initic.« aa^, that the tntnaition of Greek art 
From Phidias to Praxltelea wag a decleaaian. It is certauily true that that 
Irausitioa vaa from the t^preacDtation of manly strength, and Che form of 
beauty that ib most allied to it, to the repreaentation of beauty of a sensual 
inst — from an art of whieh Minerva was the central figure, to an art of which 
Venus was Ihe type — or {as the German oritics say) frooi the ascendency of 
llie Duric to the aacendcney of the Ionic element. But this tiecadenee, if it 
leally took place, is not, I think, ineon^stent with what 1 have stated in the 
lext; for sculpture and piunlJiig hare each their special pcrfcctiona, and the 
■ucc^B of the arUst will in a great degree depend upon his appreciation of the 
peculiar genius of the art he purauea. Now seulptnro is as far superior to 
painting in its capacity for eipresslng strength and maaculine beauty, as paint 
hig i? superjur K scolptuie in etpresaing warmth and passionate beauty. AU 
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llie artiBl bL'ing to exhibit to the highest possible degree the 
beanty aad the attractive power of the liuman body. Twicu 
Id the Iilstory of art national eensuality has thrown itself 
into national art, and in each case with the same result. The 
Bret occasion was in ancient Greece, at the time nhcii 
Apelles derived a new inspiration from the voluptuous love- 
liness of Lais, and the goddess of beauty, glowing with llic 
fresh charms of Phryne or Theodota. kindled a transport of 
no religious fervour in the Athenian mind. The second occa- 
sion was in the Italian art of the sixteenth century. 

The rapid progress of a sensual tone in all the schools of 
Italian art is a fact wliicii is too manifest to be queftioned or 
overlooked ; hut there is one school which may be regarded 
especially as its source and representative. This school was 
that of the Venetian painters, and it reflected very visibly 
the character of its cradle. Never perhaps was any other 
city so plainly formed to be the home at once of passion and 
of art. Sleeping like Venus of old upon her parent wave, 
Venice, at least in the period of her glory, comprised within 
herself all tl.j influences that could raise to the highest 
point the (esthetic sentiment, and all that could lull the moral 
sentiment to repose. Wherever the eye was turned, it was 
met by forms of strange and varied and entrancing beauty, 
while every sound that broke upon the car was mellowed by 
the waters that were below. The thousand lights lliat glit- 
tered around the gilded domes of St. Mark, the palaces of 

llie eSbiis of n GreciaD cbisel never equalled the Toliipluoiis pnvicr of thr 
uiTiih of Titian ; and, on the other hand, pdinting has tried m vain to rival the 
inajustj and the force of sculpture. If there be an exception to this last 
proposiUon, it ia one which proves the rule, for it is furuiBlied by Michael 
Angelo, (ho greatest modern sculptor, in the morit Ecuipture-liiie fi-oscocs in 
the worid. It should be added, however, that landsnape punting a in n<j senne 
the creature of Bunsuality, anl Mr. Ruskin has with some force cl:iuncil il u n 
(pCi:ial fruit of Chrialianity. 
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I mutclileBS architecture restiag on their own eofl shuilowB in 
I the wavp, the long paths of murmuring water, where the 
' gondola sways to the lover's song, and where dark eyes lus- 
trous with pasBioD gloam from the overhanging balcoiues, 
tlie harmony of blending beauties, and the langmd and 
voluptuous charm that pervades the whole, had all told 
deeply and fatally nti the chameter of the peojle. At every 
period of their history, but never more so than in the great 
period of Venetian art, they had been diatinguished at once 
for their intenfie appreciation of beauty and for their uni- 
versal, nnbridied, and undisguised licentious n ess.' In the 
midst of such a society it was very natural that a great 
I scliool of sensual art should arise, and many circumstances 
conspired in the same direction, Venice was so far removed 
from the discoveries of tbe ancient statues, that it was never 
influenced by what may be termed tbe learned school of art, 
which eventually saci-ificed all sense of beauty to anatomical 
studies ; at the same lime the simultaneous appearance of a 
constellation of artists of the very highest order he u 
rious habits that provided these artists with abundan 
patrons, the discovery of oil painliog,' which a n d b 
iiighest perfection under the skill of the Venetian uris b 
perhaps even the rich merchandise of the East, ac u om ng 
I lie eye to the most gorgeous hues,' had all in different ways 

' Un tht ftuaziiig vice of Venice, aod on tbe violent but unsuccesafnl eilbrlf 
of the uiiLjpstrates to arrest it, aee much curious evidence in SnbaCier, Si>l. di 
la Ligttlaium lur let Fanma PuUiipia (Pane, 1 Bag). 

' It is generally said to hnve been invented in the beginning of the fifteenth 
diiMiybj Van Eyck, who died in 1440; but the claim of Vao Eyck is not 
undisputed. It was iatroduced into It&lj about U5i by a Sicilian paiiitL-r 
Diiiued Antoncllu. (Sio, Art Chretien, loni. i p. S54.) 

' At an earlier period, oriental robes eiercised an influence of a ditfereut 
kind upon art. In tbe thirteeath century, when thej began to pour into Prance, 
the ortiamenlalion, and especially the tracery, of tbe windows of miny of thf 
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tUeir favourable intlueaiie upoa art. The stady of the nailfi 
fignrc, which had been the mainepring of Greek art, and 
which Christianity had so long Buppreseed, arose again, aiid 
a school of painting was fonned, which for Bubtic sensuality 
of colouring had never been equalled, and, except by Correg- 
gio, has scarcely been approached. Titian in this as in oth(.-r 
I'kjspects waa the leader of the Bchool, and he beara to modem 
much the same relation as Praxiteles bears to ancient art. 
Both the sculptor and the painter precipitated art into sensu- 
ality, both of them destroyed its religious character, both iif 
them raised it to high lesthetic pcrl'eciion, but in both cases 
that perfection waa followed by a speedy decline.' Even in 
Venice there was one great representative of the early re- 
ligious school, but hia influence waa unable to stay tho 
stream. The Virgin of Bellini waa soon exchanged for the 
Virgin of Titian — the ideal of female piety for the ideal of 
female beauty. 

A second influence wiiicb contributed to the secularisa- 
tion, and at the same time to the perfection of art, was the 
discovery of many of the great works of pagan sculpture. 



Frent^li catbedrais is said to have beuQ copied accaraUilj from these paltems. 
See R verj ourioua eseoj on painted glass by Thavtaiol (Paria, lh31), I may 
add that, at the Ume of Augustus, the importation of Indian dresses had told 
powerfully oa Roman art, producing the paintings known as arabesque, aoi 
(as VitniTiua complaina) diverting the artists from the study of tiie Greek 
model In the middle ages both Venice and Florence were famous for Uieir 

* Praiiteles is said lo have definitively given the character of senaiialltj to 
Fenns, who bad preriouely floated between several ideals of beauty, aod also 
lo liave been the eapcdal author of the effeminate type of Apollo. Phryno, 
nho was then iJie great model of voluptuous beauty — sh6 who, hating been 
Dondamned to dealb, was absolved an account of her eineeding lovelinesa — 
was bis mistress. His contemporary Polydes greatly strengthened tbe BeiiBua] 
movement by introducing into art the bermaphrodite. See Rio, Art ChrcHen, 
lutrod. pp. 17-21 ; O. Miiller, Maiiid d" Ar^hiohgie, torn, i, pp. 166, 107, 
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Tfau complete disappearance of these duriDg the prece^ug 
ccnturiidB may be easily explained by the religious and into!- 
leclual changes that had either accompanied or speedily fol- 
lowed the triumph of Chriatianity. The prieata, and especial- 
ly the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols wci-e 
all tenanted by demons, for some time made it one of tht/ir 
principal objects to break them in pieces, and cupldtly 
proved scarcely less destructive than fanaticism. Among 
the ancient Greeks, as is well known, marble had never ob- 
tained the same ascendency in sculpture as among ouraelvea. 
Gieat numbers of statues were made of bronze, but the mas- 
terpieces of the most illustrious artists were of far more 
yaluable materials, usually of ivory or of gold. No features 
arc more wonderfiil in the history of the Greefe states than 
the immense sums they consented to withdraw from all other 
objects, to expend upon the cultivation of beauty, and the 
religious care with which these precious objects were pre- 
served unharmed amid all the vicissitudes of national for 
tune, amid war, rebellion, and conquest, This preservation 
was in part due to the intense aesthetic feeling that was so 
general in antiquity, but in part also to the catholicity of 
epirit that usually accompanied polytheism, which made 
men regard with reverence the objects and ceremonies even of 
worships that were not their own, and which was especially 
manifested by the Romans, who in all their conquests re- 
spected the temples of the vanquished as representing under 
many forms the aspiration of man to his Creator. Both of 
these sentmieota were blotted out by Christianity. For 
about J, 500 years the conception that there could be any 
thing deserving of reverence or respect, or even of tolerance, 
lu the religions that were external to the Church, was abso- 
lutely unknown in Christendom ; and at the same time the 
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ascetic theories I have noticed destroyed all peiception of 
beauty, or at least of that type of beauty which sculpture 
represented. Tlie bronze statues were converted into coin- 
age, the precious metals were plundered,' tlio marble was 
mutilated or forgotten. When Chriatiauity arose, the solos- 
sal statue of Jupiter Olympus, in gold and ivory, which was 
deemed the masterpiece of Phidias, and the greatest of all 
the achievements of art, still existed at Oiympia, Our last 
notice of it is during the reign of Julian. At Korae, the in- 
vasion of the barbarians, the absolute decadence of taste tliat 
followed their ascendency, anil those great conflagrations 
which more than once reduced vast districts to ruin, com- 
pleted the destruction of the old traditions, while most of the 
statues that had been transported to Constantinople, and had 
survived the fury of the monks, were destroyed by the Icon- 
oclasts, the Crusaders, or the Mahometans. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, as we have 
alre;idy seen, Nicolas of Pisa for the first time broke the 
slumber of mediteval art by the skill he had derived from the 
works of antiquity. There was then, however, no ancient 
model of the highest class known, and the principal subject 
of his study is said to have been a pagan sarcophagus of third 
or fourth rate merit, which had been employed for the burial 
of the mother of the famous Countess Matilda, and which 
was then in the Cathedral, and is now in the Campo Santo, 
of Pisa. Giotto, Masaccio, and their contemporaries, all pur- 
sued their triumphs without the assistance of any grtat 
ancient model. As Flaxman has noticed, Poggio, who wrote 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, was only able to 
enumerate six statues within the walls of Rome. Kienzi and 

1 this relpect. See tlie admiring 
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Pijtrarch gave some slight impulse to archaeological coUeo- 
lions, and during the latter half of the fifteenth century the 
exertions of the Medici, and of a long series of popes, sus- 
tained by the passionate admiration for antiquity that fol- 
!c)wed the revival of learning, produced vast works of exca 
vation, which were rewarded by the discovery of numerous 
statues.' Art immediately rose to an unparalleled perfection, 
and an unbounded and almost universal enthusiasm was 
created. Paul IL indeed, in 1468, directed a fierce persecu- 
tion against the artists at Rome ; ' but as a general rule his 
successors were warm patrons of art, and Julius IL and Leo 
X. may even be regarded as the most munificent of their 
munificent age. All the artists of Rome and Florence made 
the remains of pagan antiquity their models. Michael Angelo 
himself proclaimed the Torso Belvedere his true master.' 
The distinctive type and tone of Christianity was thus almost 
banished from art, and replaced by the types of paganism. 

Such was the movement which was general in Italian art, 
but it did not pass unchallenged, and it was retarded by one 
most remarkable reaction. Under the very palace of the 
Medici, and in the midst of the noblest collections of pagan 
art, a great preacher arose who perceived clearly the danger- 
ous tendency, and who employed the full force of a transcen- 

' When this imptilse had ceased in Italy, it was still in some degree coa- 
tiimed by the explorations of the French in Greece, where a French consulate 
was formed about 1680. See Vitet, itvdea aur VHisioire de VArt, torn. i. 
p. 9i. 

' See the description in Platina. 

■ And was accordingly in sculpture (as in painting) singularly unfortunate, 
in cotching the moral expression of Scripture subjects. His Moses — ^half prize^ 
fighter, half Jupiter Tonans — is certainly the extreme antithesis to *the meek- 
est man in all the world.' His colossal statue of David after his victory over 
Goliath (it would be as rational to make a colossal statue of a LiH-putlan) 
would be perfect as an Achilles. 
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dent genius to arrest it. The influence of SavoDarola upun 
painting has been bo lately and bo fully descrilwd by an able 
living historian of art,' that it is not necessary to dwell upon 
it at length. It is sufRcient to say, that during the last few 
years of the fifteenth century a complete reiigiouB retival 
took place in Tuscany, and that Savonarola, who was niueh 
more tlian a brilliant orator, perceived very clearly that in 
oi'der to make it permanent it was necessary to ally it with 
the tendencies of the age, lie accordingly, like all success- 
ful religious revivalists of ancient and modem times, pro- 
ceeded to identify religion with liberty and with democracy 
by bis denunciations of the tyranny of the Wediei, anj by 
the creation of great lending societies, for the purpose of 
checking the oppressive usary that had become general. He 
endeavoured to secure the ascendency of his opinions over 
the coming generation liy guiding the education of the chil- 
dren, and by making them the special objects of his preaeh- 
ing. He attempted above all to purify the very sources of 
Italian lite, by regenerating the sacred music, and by restor- 
ing painting to its pristine purity. Week after week he 
launched from the pulpit the most scatliing invectives against 
the artists who bad painted prostitutes in the character of 
tlie Virgin, who under the pretext of religious art had pan- 
dered to the licentiousness of tlieir age, and who. had en- 
tirely forgotten iheir true dignity as the teachers of mankind. 
As these invectives were not inspired by the fanaticism of 
the old Iconoclasts, hut proceeded from one wbo possessed to 
the highest degree tlic Tuscan perception of the beautiful, 
Ihcy produced an impression that was altogether unparal- 
leled. Almost all the leading painters of Italy were collected 
Bl Florence, and almost all, under the influence of Savona 
' Rio — I tliLnk the beat i>art of hia book. 
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Ifola, attempted to revive t!ie religious character of art. The 
uiange was immediately exhibited in the painting of Italy, 
and the impreseion Savonarola made upon the artiste wa.a 
diown by the conduct of many of them when the great re- 
fdrmer had perished in the flamea. Botticelli cast aside hie 
pencil for ever. Baocio della Porta ' retired broken-hearted 
iiilo a monastery, Pcmgino (perhaps the greatest of all the 
purely religious painters of Catholicism) glided rapidly into 
scepticism, and on bis death-hed refused disdauifully the aa- 

tBiBtance of a confessor. Raphael, who had derived all the 
religious sentiment of bis early paintings from Perugino, was 
the fli'st to vindicate the orthodoxy of Savonarola by insert- 
inff his portrait among those of the doctors of the Church, in 
the fresco of the Dispute of the Sacrament. 

After the death of Savouarola the eecnlarisation of art 
^^L wits portentously rapid. Even Raphael, who exhibits the 
^^H tendency less than his contemporaries, never shrank fi-om de- 
^" Btroying the religions character of his later works by the 
introduction of incongruous images. Michael Angelo, that 
great worshipper of physical force, probably represented the 
influence to the highest degree. Scarcely any other great 
piiinter so completely eliminated the religious sentiment from 
art, and it was reserved for him to destroy the most fearful 
of all the conceptions by which the early painters had 
thrilled the people. By making the Last Judgment a study 
of naked figures, and by introducing into it Charon and his 
bf)3t, he most effectually destroyed all sense of its reality, 
snd reduced it to the province of artistic criticiBm, This 
fresco may be regarded as the culmination of the movement. 
There were of course at a later period some great pictures, 
ind even some religious painters, but painting never again 
Better known fia Fra !liirtolomnnBT. 
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assaoied its old positioQ as the normal and habitiml esjire» 
Bion of the religions sentiments of the educated. In the first 
period of meclitevalism it had been eKclnsively reli gion a , and 
eeetbetic considerationa were almoet forgotten. In the 
Bccpgd perio d the two elements coexis ted. In the last period 
the religious sentiment disappeared, and the conception of 
Iieauty reigned a,lone. Art had then completed its cycle. 
It never afterwards assumed a prominent or commanding in- 
fluence over the minds of men. 

It is worthy of remark that a transition very similar to 
that we have traced In painting took place about the same 
time in architecture. The architect, it is true, does not sup 
ply actual objects of worship, and in this respect his art ia 
less closely connected than that of the painter with the his- 
tory of anthropomorphism ; but on the other hand, the period 
in which men require a visible material object of worship, ia 
also that in which theii' religious tone and sentiment are most 
dependent upon imposing sensuous displays. Christianity 
has created three things which religious poetry has ever 
recognised as the special types and expressions of its relig- 
ious sentiment. These are the church bell, the organ, and 
the Gothic cathedral. The first is said to have been invented 
by Paulinus, a bishop of Nola In Campania, about the year 
400,' The second appears to have been first used in the 
Greek Church, and to have passed into the Western Empire 
in the seventh or eighth century." The third arose under tha 

Anderson, Sat. 0/ Commerce, toL ii, p. 38. There is a vary curioni 
collDCtiOQ of pnasageB from the AeU of the Saintt, io nbich bells are sJluded 
to (but DOue of them appHrently enrlii^r thHi) (he begitming of the ^Kfrenlh 
century) in an out-of-the-wfty quarter. (Suarei, De Fide, lib. ii. c. IB.) See, 
too, Colgan'fl Ada SandonBn Hihemia, lom. i. p. 149. 

' Audureon, vol i. p. 30. There iiad before been linoivn n wnler iirgan, 
DilleH an hyrlraulicoii. Thcn^ wn« uiso a, «iuil instrumenc which snuie h.ivt 
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Ipuvived sense of beauty of tbe twelfth century, and preceded 
by a little the resurrection of painting. The new pictures 
and the new ohorcbes were both the occasions of ebullitions 
of the most passionate devotion. When Cimabue painted 
one of his famous Virgins, the people of Florence gathered 
ir'TJiid it as to a religious festival, they transported it with 
j.i-ayers and tbanltBgivings to the chui-uh, and filled the 
St reets with hymns of joy, because a higher realisation of a 
ri;ligiou8 conception had flashed upon them^ Just bo those 

i majestic cathedrals that arose almost simultaneously through- 
out Europe became at once the channel of the enthusiasm of 
Christendom ; the noblest efforts of self-sacrifice were made 
to erect them, and they were universally regarded as the 
purest expression of the religious feeling of the age. That 
this estimate was correct, that no other buildings the world 
has seen are so admirably calculated to produce a sensation 
of blended awe and tranquillity, to harmonise or assuage the 
qualms of passion, to lull to sleep the rebellious energies of 
the intellect, to create aromid the mind an artificial, un- 
worldly, but most impressive atmosphere, to represent a 
Church which acts upon the imagination by obacunty and 
terrorism, and by images of solemn and entrancing beauty, 
will be admitted by all who have any perception of the char- 
acter, or any knowledge of the history of art. Whenever 
these modes of feeling have been very general, Gothic archi- 
t-eoture has been the object of rapturous admiration, Wheri' 

I irlaced aroneg tba antecedenta of the organ, but vhlch seems to have beffl 
f llnioet eiRcllj the aune aa a. Seolch bagpipe. I sm BOrrj to say JiJino had 
lad taste to pnuse it id ano of Ills epigrams. (Sue Burne;, Hiit. of Jifutie, 
i. pp. 6G-ST.) There is a curioiia sctitw of papers ou llie musical instm. 
•s in the mid'lle iges, by Ciiusaeniaker, in the Annalai Atvkeolo^ipitt 
I (editud ti; Didron), tarn. It. The; liave since, I believe, been published 
.U-\T. 
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ever these modes of feeling were very rare, Gothic architeo- 
tiire bus sunk into neglect aud disfavour.' 

I do not intend to follow at length the vicissitudes of 
a* chitecture, or to trace the saccessive phases of its seculari- 



' We hare a very Btriking example of this in both the builiiingH and tlie 
ijiiiciams o( thu eighteenth century. What (e. g.) shDuld ne now eay Ut in 
iniiginDtive writer who, lipeakin^ of York Hinster, assured us, ns Bmnlletl 
does, 'QlBt the eilanial appenrance of an olil citbedral cannot but be dis- 
pleasing to the eye of ever; mail vho haft any idea of propriety and propor- 
liOD 1 ' who could oaly describe DiirbBin Cathedral as ' a buge g;toomy pile : ' 
and who acknowledged that he SBBOciated the idea of a ohurub with a spire 
Gspedalty with that of a mnn impaled (see Humphrey ClinkeT)1 Every one, 
1 should think, who was well acquainted with the literature of the eighteenth 
century, muat have been struck with Ihe contempt for Gotbio architecture per- 
vading it ; but the extent to which this was carried was never (iilly shown till 
the publication, a few years ago, nf an exceedingly curious book bj the Abb^ 
CorblcC, called L'Ardutectun du Jfoysn Agejugee par let ^crivaint det deux 
damifrt Sikla (Parie, lasU). The learned autii^iiarian has sliown that, dur- 
ing the last h:iir of Ihe seventeenth century, and during the whole of the 
eighteenth century, there was scarcely a skigle writer, tio toatter what iniy 
have been his religious opinions, who did not speak of Gothic archilecttura 
not merely without appreciation, but witb the moat supreme and unqualified 
contempt. The list iDcIudes, among others, F^aelon, Bossuet, Haliiire, Fleury, 
Rollto, Montesquieo, La Bru}'^re, Helvitius, Rousseau, MeugE, and Voltnire. 
Goethe at. one time apposed, but afterwards yielded to, the stream. Milan 
Cathedral was the special abject of ridicule. Gotbio architecture was then 
almost universally ascribed to the Gotha of the fifth century, and Bishop War- 
burton suggested that they bad derived the idea Irom the overarching bougbs 
of their nalivB forests. Some, however (and among others Barry), regarded it 
as an iiuperfect imitation of Greek architecture. Many of tbe critidsms were 
>'ery curious. TbuB, Dupuis thought tbe zodiacs on the cathedrals were a rem- 
nant of the worship of Mithro. Another ciitic faunil a connection between 
tbe shape of the ogive and tbe eggs of Isis. A third, named Moniliiissnl, 
vt:]>lained all the sculptures on the fronts of Xotre Dame de Paris by llje 
•idence of the pliilosophor's stone: Qod the Father, holding an angel in each 
hand, is tbe Ddty calling Into eiistenca the incombustible sulphur and Ihe 
mercury of life. The flying dragon biting its tail Is the philuaopbcr's stonc^ 
composed of Ihe fiied and the volatile subntaneea, the former of whioli devonra 
tbe latter, kc, fee {(Eutira de St Polx, Mm. iii. pp. 245, 246.) It is to the 
Catholic re"iTal if the present sentury that we mitiulv owe the revival of Gol4)ic 
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Ration. It is safficient to olisevve, that about the time when 
the dense ignorance that bad overspread Europe warn dis- 
pelled, there arose a form of architecture which was exclu- 
Bively and emphatically Christian, which baa been universal!/ 
idmitted to be beyond all others the moat accordant with 
the spirit of mcditGTal religion, and in which the highest 
sense of beauty was subordinated to the religious sentiment. 
At the time when the modern and intellectual chaos that 
preceded the Reformation was universal, and when painting 
had been secularised and had passed entirely into the wor- 
ship of beauty, architecture exhibited a corresponding de- 
cadence. The old Gothic style was everywhere discarded, 
and it was supplanted under the influence of Bruneileschi ' by 
a style which some persons may deem more beautifiil, but 
which is universally admitted to be entirely devoid of a re- 
ligious character. The gorgeous, gay, and beautifully pro- 
portioned edifices that then rose to fashion were, in fact, 
avowedly formed from the model of the great temples of 
antiquity, and the beauty to which tbey aspired was purely 
classic. Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great mediteval 
works, remained unfinished while the whole energies of 
Europe were concentrated upon the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. The design of this great work was confided to 
Michael Angelo, who bad been the chief agent in the Keen- 
larisation of painting, and the spirit in which he undertook 
it was clearly expressed in his famous exclamation, that he 
would suspend the Pantheon in the air. 

tL is [rue that the Grtek trnditiona had ilva^ UngEred in llily, and 
ihit pure Gotbic never suoceedeii in galQing an aBtjendeDCj there as In otbei 
countries. The little church of St Maria della S|Haa, at Fisa, which wna 
ilcdgiied bj Nicolas of Piaa, ia probably the best BpecimcD of purely llolfsn 
origin, for Uilan Catiiedra) ia iajd lo be doe to Oemiim arohitevte ; hut this 
I'liCt, wbiJa it acccnula for Italj having been Ihe great nasaiiimt nf tiie Gathir, 

ot prevent ICa inHuiince from being conuiopolitau. 
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Of all ilie edifices that have been raieed by the hand ol 
man, there ia none that presents to the historian of the 
human mind a deeper interest than St. Peter's, and there is 
certainly none that tella s. sadder tale of the frnstration ol 
liuinan efforts and the Aitiiity of human hopes. It owes its 
greatest splcndoiir to a worldly and ambitious pontiff^' who 
has not even obtained an epitaph beocath ils dome. It was 
designed to be the eternal monument of the glory and the 
nniversality of Catholicism, and it has become the most im- 
pressive memorial of its decay. The most sublime associa- 
tions that could appeal to the intellect or the religious sen- 
timeot cluster thickly around it, but au association of which 
none had dreamed has consecrated it, and will abide with it 
The moat sacred relics of the Catholic faith are 
assembled within its walls. The genius of Alichael Angelo, 
Raphael, Bramante, Cellini, Thorwaldaen, and Canova has 
adorned it. Mosaics of matchless beauty reproduce the 
greatest triumphs of Christian painting, and mingle their 
varied hues with those gorgeous marbli^s that might have 
absorbed the revenues of a kingdom. Beneath that majestic 
dome, which stands like the emblem of eternity, and dwarfs 
the proudest monuments below, rest tho remains of those 
who were long deemed the greatest of the sons of men. 
There lie those medieval pontiffs who had borne aloft the 
iamp of knowledge in an evil and benighted age, who had 
guided and controlled the march of nations, and had beon 
alii'osl worshipped as the representatives of the AJmighly, 
ITiere too tho English traveller pauses amid many more 
splendid objects at the sculptured slab which bears the names 
of the last scions of a royal race, that for good or for ill had 
deeply influenced the destiny of his land. But inespressi 
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biy great as are these absoclations in the eyes of the thet, Io- 
nian, tbe recollection of Luther, and the indulgences, and the 
Reformation, will tower above them all ; while to the philo- 
Bophio historian St. Peter's possesses an interest of a etlll 
higher order. For it represents the conclusion of that im- 
milse, growing out of the anthropomorphic habits of an early 
civilisation, which had led men for so many centuries to fex- 
prees their religions feelings by sensuous images ofgrandinir, 
of obscurity, and of terrorifim. It repreaents the absorptijn 
of the religious by the lestbetio element, which was the arj'e 
sign that the religious function of architecture had terflii- 
Dated. The age of the cathedrals had passed. The agh of 
tbe printing press had begun. 

I have dwelt at cooeiderohle length upon this aspect of 
the history of art, both because it is, I think, singularly fk-tci- 
natiog in itself, and because it reflects with striking fidelity 
the religions developments of the time. When the organs 
of a belief are entirely changed, it may be assumed that 
there is some corresponding change in the modes of thought 
of which they are the expression; and it cannot be too often 
repeated, that before printing was invented, and while all 
i;onception8 were grossly anthropomorphic, the true course 
of ecclesiastical history is to bo sought much more in the 
^^'0^k8 of the artists than of the theologians. It is now ad- 
mitted by most competent judges, that the true causes of the 
Reformation are to be found in the deep change effected in 
Ihe intellectual habits, of Europe by that revival of learaing 
which began about the twelfth centui-y in the renewed study 
of the Latin classics, and reached its climax after the tall 
of Constantinople in the diffusion of the knowledge of 
Greek and of the philosophy of Plato by tlie Greek exiles. 
This reviral ultimately produced a condition uf religious 
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ftteling which found its MpreaBion in some counlrieB in I*rot 
cstantism, and in other conntries in the prevalence amonR 
the educated classesof a diluted and rationalistic Catholiciflm 
entirely difierent from the gruss and absorbing euperstition 
of the middle ages. Which of these two forms was adopted 
ill any particular country depended upon many special polit- 
ical or social, or even geographical considerations; but, 
wherever the intellectual movement was strongly felt, one 
or other appeared. It ie sorely a remarkable coincidence, 
that while the literature of antiquity was thus on a large 
scale modifying the mediaeval modes of thought, the ancient 
sculptures should on a smaller scale have exercised a corre- 
sponding influence upon the art that was their expression. 
And, although the esthetic movement was necessarily eon- 
fined to the upper classes and to the countries in which civili- 
sation was most prominent, it represented £iithfully a ten- 
dency that in different forms was stUl more widely displayed. 
It represented thegradual destruction of the ascendency which 
the Church had once exercised over every department of in- 
tellect, the growing diflerence in realised belief between the 
educated and the ignorant, and the gradual disappearance 
of anthropomorphic or idolatrous conceptions among the 
fbrmiir. 

The aspect, however, of the subject -whic!! is peculiarly 
sigidfioant, is, I think, to be found in the nature of the transi- 
tion which religious art underwent. The sense of beauty 
tradually encroached upon and absorbed the feeling of rev 
erence. This la a form of religious decay which is very fai 
I'rom being confined to the history of art. The religion of 
one age is often the poetry of the next. Around every liv- 
ing and operative faith there lies a region of allegory and 
of imagination inio which opinions frequently piiss, iind in 
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whlvh they lou^ retain a transfigured and idealised eKisteQc^ 
after their natural life has died away. They are, as it were, 
deflected. Tbey no longer toll directly and forcibly upon 
liiiman actions. They no longer produce terror, iuapiro 
hopes, awake passions, or mould the characters of men; yet 
they Biill exercise a kind of reflex influence, and form pari 
of the ornamental culture of the agf . They are tumod into 
allegories. They are interpreted in a non-natural sense, 
They are invested with a fanciful, poetic, hut most attractive 
garb. They follow instead of controlling the current ot 
ihouglit, and being transformed by far-fetched and ingenious 
explanations, they become the embellishments of systems of 
belief that are wholly irreconcilable with their original ten- 
dencies. Tlie gods of heathenism were thus translated &om 
the sphere of religion to the sphere of poetry. The grotesque 
legends and the harsh doctrines of a superstitions faith ai-c 
so explained away, tliat they appear graceful myths fore- 
shadowing and illustrating the conceptions of a brighter 
day. For a time they flicker upon the horizon with a softly 
beautiful light tliat enchants the poet, and lends a charm to 
the now system with which they are made to blend; but at 
last this too fades away. Religious ideas die like the sun ; 
their last rays, posseBsiug little beat, are expended in creat- 
ing beauty. 

There can be no question that the steady tendency of the 
European mind, not merely in the period that elapsed bo- 
Iween the revival of learning in the twelfth century and the 
Ueformation, but also in that between the Refoi-mation and 
aur own day, has been to disengage itself more and more 
from all the conceptions which are connected either with 
fetistiism or with anthropomorphism. The evidence of this 
meets us on all sides. We find it amonj; tlie Catholics, iu 
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the bteady increase; in Catholic pountriea of a purely i:M>on^ 
tstio pnblic opinion, in the vast multiplication of ration iilistia 
writings, and also in the profound difference in the degree of 
reverence attached even by fen'cnt Catholics to images and 
talismans, in cities like Paris, which are in the centre of tlie 
intellectual movement of the age, and in cities like SevilU' 
or Naples, which have long been excluded from it. Among 
Iho Protestants the same tendency is displayed with equal 
force in tlie rapid destruction of what is termed the sacra- 
nientarian principle. This is manifest in the steady and 
almost silent evanescence of that doctnne of conanhstantia- 
tion which was once asserted with each extreme emphasis as 
the distinctive mark of the great Lutheran sect, but wliii.h is 
now scarcely held, or if held is scarcely insisted on ; ' in the 
decadence of the High Church party, which in the seven- 
teenth century comprised the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy, but which in the nineteenth century, not- 
withstanding a concurrence of favourable cireumstances and 
the exertions of a leader of extraordinary genius, never in- 
cluded more than a minority ; ' in the constant alteration of 

' Indeed In Ptaasii, and BOme othur parts of Gennanj, the CHlvinkta and 
LutberaoB have nctuully coaleeced. The tendency to sa^miliitiun appears to 
huTe been strongly fett ns eaj-ly aa the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
Bishop Bedell eierted himself itronglj lo promote it. {See some interfsUng 
purticulara In hia Life, by Usher.) On the recent aniii.lg&niBtion of the I.uthei^ 
aos and Calvinlsta in Germany, and on its relation to rHtionBhsm, there aru 
BODie reuiarka worth reading in Amand Siuntea' ffist. de Ralionalifmt m 
AtUmagnt. 

* The prineiplea of parties coangc ao mach more than their nameii, that 1i 
la not easy to get an aecurnte notion of tlieir strength at different perioJs. 
fehiirtly after the aceesaion of William IIL, the Low Church clergy, itccordli^ 
to iiacaolny {Uiitory of England, ToL iii. p. 741), scarcely numbered a tenth 
part of he priesthood. On their strengUi in the present controversy, see aonia 
curioua staliatics in Conybeare's Essay on Church Fartiea. The failure c^ 
Uie movement was very candidly confi^ssci! by the leader, in hia Anff'iioK 
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tito proportion bettrcen Anglicane and DiBuentet's, to tka 
detriment of the former ; and in the rapid development of 
continental Protestantism into rationalism. 

The dominating cause o f this mov ement is, as I Lavu 
aaid, to be fonnd mainly in that p rocess of edncat Jon which 
is efiiicted by the totality of the inflnences of education, and 
which produces both a capacity and a disposition to rise 
above material conceptions, and to sublimate all portions of 
belie£ There is, however, one separate branch of knowledge 
which has exercised such a deep, and at the same time snch 
a distinct, influence upon it, that it requires a separate notice, 
I mean the proprcss of physical s cience modifying ou r 
notioDB of the government of the unive rse. 

In the early Church the interests of theology were too 
absorbing to leave any room for purely secular studies, If 
scientific theories were ever discussed, it was simply with a 
view to elucidating some theological question, and the con- 
ti'Oversy was entirely governed by the existing notions of 
inspiration. On this subject two doctrines prevailed, which 
did not by any means exclude each other, but were both 
somewhat different from those that are now professed — one 
of them being allegorical, the other intensely literaL The 
first, which had been extremely popular among the Jewiali 
commentators, rested upon the belief, that besides the direct 
and manifest meaning of a scriptural narrative, which was 
to be ascertained by the ordinary modes of exegesis, then' 
was an occult meaning, which could be discovered only by 
Ihe eye of faith, or at all events by human ingenuif.y guided 
by the defined doctrines of the Church. Thus, while the 
historian was apparently relating a very simple naiTative, or 
enforcing a very simple truth, his real and primary objeot 
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^^^H miglit be to unfold bodig Christian mystery, 

^^^V Datural objects he mentioned were symbols. 
^^^B This notion, whiuh in modern times has been systematiscd 

^^V and developed with great ingenuity by Swedenborg iu his 

^^^L ' Doctrine of Correspondences,' was the origin of many of 

^^^B those extremely far-fetched, and, as they would now appear, 

^^^B absurd interpretations of Scripture that are so nmneroiis Id 

^^^ the Fathers, and seyeral of which I have already had occa- 
sion to notice, SuppoBing it to be true, a very important 

I question arose concerning the comparative authority of the 

^^^L Listorieal and the spiritual meanings. 

^^^1 Origen, as is well known, made the principle of allegori- 

^^V cal interpretation the basis of a system of freethinking, some- 

^^H times of the boldest character. Manichceism having violently 

^^H assailed the Mosaic cosmogony, he cordially accepted the 

^^H assault as far as it was directed against the literal Interpreta- 

^^m tion, turned into absolute ridicule, aa palpable fables, the 

^^B stories of the serpent and the trees of life and of knowledge, 

^^H and contended that they could only be justitied as allegories 

^^V representing spii'itual truths,' Origen, however, verged fao" 

^^^1 ' See Beausobre, Eui, da Manickeisme, tcim. 1. pp. SB6-2SS. Barbejroc, 

^^^P Morale da Pirei, ch. vii., has collected a number of notiderful eitraTaganccs 

^^^B of iuUrpretatioa iaio wbicb tbe luve of all^r; led OrigeB. One of tbe mnsl 

^^^B curioua nritiiigB of the an:;ient Churcb besriog on tbia subject has beeu Liktalj 

^^H printed in tbe S^icdegium Saleanejue {curante Dom. J. B. Fitra). It is tlie 

^^^1 Ulavii of SL Mdito, nbo was loshop of Sardia, it is said, in the begioDlng of 

^^^B (be eecond century, and consists of a catalogue of many bnnilreda of bird?, 

^^^B beasts, plants, and tnincmla, tbat were avmbolical of Christian virtue>, doctrines, 

^^^K and personages. 

^^^1 A modern High Churcbman writes ; ' I beliere tbat a geologist deeplj im- 

^^^1 pressed nitli tbe mystery of baptism — tbat mystery by whicb a new creature 

^^^1 is fonned by means of water and Src — would n(^ve^ bave falien into tbe absar- 

^^^^ ditiea of accounting for tbe formation of tbe globe solely by water or solel; 

^^^B by fire. He would not bave maintained a Vulcanian or a Neptunian theory. 

^^B ITe would have suspected tbat tbe truth lay in the union of botb.' — Sewell, 

^^^B C/irutiart Morali, p. 323. 
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> closely DpoD heresy to be regared as a representative of 

e Church ; and the prevailing thoagh not very clearly de- 

bed opiQion among the orthodox seems to have been, that 

■tbc literal aud the allegorical interpretationB should lie both 

■ retained. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of thia_doctrine is to lio 
found in a short treatise of St. Augastme in defence of Gen- 

»eais against the MamchieanB, wliich is very remarkable when 
we remember that its author was not more distinguished for 
his great abilities than for the precision and logical charac- 
ter of his mind. In this work, St. Augustine reviews and 
Bnswers at length the objections which the Mauicbceans had 
brought against each separate portion of the six days' work. 
Having done this, he proceeds to lay down tlie principle, that 
besides the literal meaning, there was a spiritual meaning 
which was veiled in the form of allegory. Thus the record 
of the six days' creation contained, not merely a description 
of the first formation of the material world, but also a pro- 

■ phetic sketch of the epochs into wliich the history of man- 
kind was to be divided ; the sixth day being tlie Christian 
dispensation, in which the man and woman, or Christ and 
the Churcli, were to appear upon earth." Nor did it fore- 
shadow less clearly the successive stages of the Christian 
life. First of all, the light of faith streams upon the mind 
which is still immersed in the waves of sin ; then the firma- 
ment of discipline divides things carnal from things spiritual ; 
then the regenerated soul is raised above the things of earth, 
and prepared for the production of virtue ; spiritual intelli- 
I gcncoH rise like the phinets in their various orders in the 

' The CliuR'li iHung werlded to Cliriji, ' bone of his bone, and Besih of his 
b,' that is to sh;, participating alikii of his strengtii and of his purit; 
r Oe<,e^. cnvira itMkhaoi, lib. i. c. S3.) 
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Gnuiinieiit of diBcipIiiie, good works spring from the v 
of trial 3,6 the fish from the sea, the purified mind itself pro- 
duces its own graces, till, Banctified thought being wedded 
to sanctified action, as Eve to Adam, the soul ia prepared for 
its coming rest.' In the same way, when the serpent una 
nondemned to creep along the earth, this meant that tempca 
tion comes commonly by pride and sensuality.' When it 
was condemned to eat earth, this probably signified the vice 
of cunosity, plunging into the unseen. When it is related 
that there was a time when no riun fell upon the earth, bat 
that a mist, rising from the ground, watered its face, this 
means that prophets and apostles were once unnecessary, for 
every man bore the spring of revelation in his own breast. 
The literal narrative was true, and so was the spiritual signi- 
fication ; but if in the first anything was found which could 
not be literally interpreted in a manner consonant either with 
the doctrines of the Church or with the dignity of the Crea- 
tor, the passage was to be treated as an eiugma, and its true 
purport was to be sought in the spiritual meaning.' Some 
touches of description were inserted solely with a view to 
that meaning. Thus, when in the summary of tlie creation 
that is said to have been effected in one day which was really 
effected in six, and when the 'green herbs' are specially 
singled out among created things, these expressions, which, 
taken literally, would be pointless or inaccurate, are intended 
merely to direct the mind to particular portions of the all^ 
gory. 

Together with the method of interpretation laid down in 

' Lib. T. tap. 26. TlilB notion of marriage representing the union of llie 
tiro main elemenls of life, is very beautifullj dereloped by Swedenborg, in a 
iKtob OQ Oonjtigid Affection. 

te cbeat signiljiiig pride, and the stomach Eensnolitj. 
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Iilliis and in other worka of the early Church, there was au- 
»ther difl'erent, though, as I have said, not necessarily antag- 
©uLstic one, of au intensely literal character. Theologians 
i-were accustonied to single out any inciclootal expreesiouH 
that might be applied in any way to scientific theories, even 
Ihougli tlicy were simply the metaphors of poetry or rhetoric, 
nr the ordinary phrases oi common conversation, and to 
interpret them as authoritative declaratiouB, superseding all 
the deductions of mere worldly science. The I>eat known 
esample of this is to bo found in those who condemned the 

I opinions of Galileo, because it had been said that the ' sun 
runneth about from one end of heaven to the other,' and 
that 'the foundations of the earth arc so firmly fiseA that 
they cannot be moved,' It may he well, however, to give an 
illustration of an earlier date of the extent to which this 
mode of interpretation was carried. 
Among the very few scientific questions which occupied 
a considerable amount of attention in the early Church, one of 
the most remarkable was that concerning the existence of the 
Antipodes. The Manichicans had chanced to stumble on the 
correct doctrine,' and consequently the Fathers opposed it. 
Although, however, the leaders of the Church were appar- 
ently unanimous in denying the existence of the Antipodes, 
it appears that the contrary opinion had spread to a con- 
siderable extent among the less noted Christians, and some 
^^^ fear was entertained lest it should prove a new heresy. 
^^H About the year a.d, 535, in the reign of Justinian, there 
^^^P ffas living in a monastery of Alexandria an old monk named 
^^^ Cosmas, to whom the eyes of many were then tunied. He 
had been in his youth a merchant, and in that profession had 
travelled much, especially in the regions of India and of 

' BtiUBobre, Huit. dii Jfnjiirhmtme, lom, i. p. 246. 
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Ktliiopia, He was also noticed for ttis keen and inqnisitive 
mind, and for his scientifio attainments, and nince he bad 
embraced a religious life he had devoted himself zealously to 
the relations botwoeii Scripture and science. At the earnest 
request of some of the theologians of his time, he deter- 
mined, though now somewhat broken in health, and sulfei- 
irig especially, as he tells ub, from ' a certain dryness both of 
the eyes and of the stomach,' to employ the remainder of 
his life in the composition of a great work, which was not 
only to refute the 'anile fable' of the Antipodes, but was to 
form a complete system of the universe, based upon the 
teaching of Revelation. 

This book ia called the ' Topographia Christiana,' or 
' Christian Opinion concerning the World.' ' Independently 
of its main interest, as probably the most elaborate work on 
the connection between science and the Bible which the early 
Church has bequeathed us, it is extremely curious on account 
of its many digressions concerning life and manners in the 
different nations Cosmas had visited. It opens with a tone 
of great confidence. It is 'a Christian topography of the 
universe, established by demonstrations from Divine Scrip- 
ture, concerning which it ia not lawful for a Christian to 
doubt.' ' In a similar strain the writer proceeds to censure 
with great severity those weak-minded Christians who had 
allowed the subtleties of Greek fables, or the deceitful glitter 
of mere human science, to lead them astray, forgetting that 
Scripture contained intimations of the nature of the uuivcrse 
of far higher value and authority than any to which uu- 

' Ttiis work is [iiibtisbcd in the Bcneilictine edition of the Greek Faliicra 
(Paris, 1706), tom. ii. I bavc quoted the BeoediotiDe Latin IrsnslittiaQ. In 
his pre&oe, UoiitTnucan tins cailected a long chain of paaaages from the 
Pothers denying the eiislence of the Antipodes. 

' Llh. L pi«logu9 2. 
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UaiBted man could attain, and seeking to Jrame their conocp- 
[tions simply by the dednctiona of their reason. Such, Cob- 
jBias nssures us, is not the coui-se he would pursue. 'To the 
law and to the testimony ' was his appeal, and he doubted not 
that he could evolve from their pages a Hystem far more con- 
TtiCt than anj that pagan wisdom could attain. 

The system of the universe of which remarks to this effect 
form the prelude may be briefly stated. According to Cos- 

,o, the world is a flat parallelogram. Its length, which 
ihould be measured from east to west, is the double of its 
breadth, which should be measured from noitli to south. In 
the centre is the earth we inhabit, which is surrounded by 
the ocean, and this again is encircled by another earth, in 
which m.en lived before the deluge, and from which Noah 
was transported in the ark. To the north of the world is a 
high conical mountain, around which the sun and moon con- 
tinually revolve. When the suu is hid behind the moun- 
tain, it is night; when it is on our side of the mountain, it is 
day. To the edges of the outer earth the sky is glued. It 
consists of four high walls rising to a great height and then 
meeting in a vast concave roof, thus forming an immense 
edifice of which onr world is the floor. This edifice is divided 
into two stories by the fiimament which is placed between 
the earth and the roof of the sky. A great ocean is inserted 
in the side of the finnament remote from the earth. This is 
what is signified by the waters that are above the firmament 
Tlie space from these waters to the roof of the sky is allotted 
to tlie blest; that from the firmament to our earth to the 
ingels, in their character of ministering spirits. 

Tilt reader will probably not regard these opinions as 
prodigies of scientific wisdom; but the point with which we 
»re especially concerned is the manner they were arrived at. 
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[n order to show tlua, it will be necessary to a 
jilcs of the arguments of Cosmaa. 

Id tlie account of the six days' creation, it will be r 
bored the whole work is Bumraed up in a single Bentence, 
'This is the book of the generation of the heaven and the 
eartli.' These expresFions arc evidently intended to com- 
prise everything that is contained in the heaven and the 
earth. But, as CosTnas contended, if the doctrine of the Ad- 
tipodes were correct, the sky would surround and conse- 
quently contain the earth, and therefore it would only be 
said, ' This is the book of the generation of the sky.' ' This 
very simple argument was capable of great extension, for 
there was scarcely any sacred writer who had not employed 
the phrase 'the heaven and the earth' to include the whole 
creation, and who liad not thus implied that one of them did 
not include the other. Abraham, David, Hosea, laaiah, Zach- 
ariah, and many others, were cited. Even Melchisedec had 
thna uttered his testimony against the Antipodes. If we es- 
amine the subject a little farther, we are told that the earth 
is fixed firmly upon its foundations, from which we may at 
least infer that it is not suspended in the air ; and we are 
told by St. Paul, that all men are made to live upon the ' feoe 
of the eartf),' from which it clearly follows that they do not 
live upon more faces than one, or upon the back. With Buclt 
a passage before his eyes, a Christian, we are told, should not 
' even speak of the Antipodes.' 

Such arguments might be considered a conclusive demon- 
stration of the falseness of the Manicbcean doctrine. It «»■ 

' 'Ait, "Hie est liber generationia creli el tecrlR," qiiaai omnia lis tson- 
tineaatur, et univeraa giiiB m da sunt cum illis eiguificeat 
dum fiicnUis DIds ChristionOB delum tantaniinodo 
com ciulo Don tiaminaBsrt, Bed dlxieset '' Ilia esl 
(P. 120.) 



Nam ai eeouii- 

OQtineat, terrani 

liW ReneratioQia ueb."' 
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I mnmed to frame a correct theory to fill its place. The first 

[ great point of ilium iaatioii that meets ub in thiB task, coneista 

in the fact that St. Paul more than once Hpeaka of the earth 

[ aa a tabernacle. From this comparlBon Bome theologians, and 

. Cosmaa among tlie number, iiiferrecl that the tabernacle of 

I MoBCB was ar. exact image of onr "world. This being ad- 

I mitted, the paths of acience were greatly simplified. 'ITin 

I tabernacle was a parallelogram twice as long from east to 

west as from north to south, and covered over as a room. 

I Two remarkable passages, mistranslated in the Septuagint, 

ne of which Isaiah is made to compare the lieavens to a 

vault, and in the other of which Job speaks of tlie sky as 

I glued to the eaith, completed the argument,' and enabled 

the writer to state it almost with the authority of an arlicle 

I of faith.' 

It 18 easy to perceive how fatal such systems of interpre- 
I tation must have been to scientifio progress. It ia indeed 
true that Cosmas helongs to a period when the intellectual 
decadence was already begun, that he was himself a writer 
of no very great abilities, and that some of the more eminent 
Fathers had treated the subject of the Antipodes with eon- 
Biderable good sense, contending that it was not a matter 
connected with salvation.' But still, from the very begin- 
I ning, the principles of which this book forms an extreme ex- 

' These were Issiah xl. 22, and Job xtiviii. 38. Tho first was Ininaliited 
a etalult co^liun sicut Foniieem.' Tlie eeeond, ' CiElum aiitem in ternliD 
bii'lintivlt, efliisa est vero aicut terra, <:ali, congluUnaTi autem ipsnm quaai lefj' 
dem quadrum.' 

' 'Be i^tur i>( noa quvmadmoduin llisiiiua figurun ptiuii cotli prima difl 
eonditi cum terra faeli, cum terra utiirereum compleclentis ad fomiuis flguram 
idomati Butuimus ease. Ac quBmadmoduia in Job dictum est obIdiii cun- 
Elutinutuin esse tewie, ita qnoque bOS diclmus. Il«Dique cum ex Hojee didi- 
L«rimu8 lerrnm ma^e quoad longitudinem citendl, id nos quod btcmur gnuii, 
Dt Pcripturffi divinm credendum.' (1*. I2P.) 
TUi» very lilierol opiniou hiid \iven eipreBised b)' Ba^U and AmbroKC 
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imple were floating through the Church. The dislincti 
between theology and science was entirely unfelt. 
broad truth which repeated expt'rienee has now impresaed 
on almost every unprejadioed student, that it ia perfectly 
idle to qaote a paaaage from the Bible as a refutation of any 
discovery of scientitio men, or to go to the Bible for informn ■ 
lion on any scientific subject, was altogether undreamed of; ' 
and in exact proportion to the increase of European super- 
stition did the doctrine of inspiration dilate, till it crushed 
every dcpartraput of the human intellect. Thus, when in 
the middle of the eighth century an Irish saint, named St. 
Vlrgilius, who was one of the very few men who then culti- 
vated profane sciences, ventured in Bavaria to assert the 
existence of the Antipodes, the whole religions world was 
thrown into a paroxysm of indignation, St. Boniface heading 
the attact, and Pope Zachary, at least for a time, encouraging 
it. At last men sailed for the Antipodes, and they then 
modified their theological opinions on the subject. But a 
precisely similar contest recurred when the Copernican sys- 
tem was promulgated. Although the discovery of Copemi- 

' This doctrine begao to dawn upon a, few minds during tlie Copemican 
oontrDvera}'. Thuae who desire to trace ita hiittoty may read with iotertet 
Bome opinionB on the subject tliat were collected and ananered bj a contvm- 
porar; vriler on the question between Galileo and the Churuh (^UbertuB Fro- 
Inundua, Veila, tive Anti-Aritlarchi VinJex: Aatrerpise, 1B31). As I aboil 
bsTe occaeion again to quote Fromundus, I may mention that lie was a pro- 
feaaor and doctor of theology at Louvoin ; that he was the antbor of a work 
on iDGtoarotogy, in which be combated \ery forcibly tlie Qotion (bat utmoBpheric 
cliaiiges were the reaulta of spiritual inlerTention, which Bodin had lately been 
defending ; and that be was on tbe vbole bj do means a superelitious man, 
except on tbe subject of cometa, of the prophetic character of wbich be was, 
I heliere, a strenuous advocate. He wrote, in coiyunction with a theologian 
named Keni, a boob about cometa, wbtoh I liave never been furtuQate enough 
to meet with. He was one of the principal defenders of tbe immobility of the 
earth, and li!s works are lull of ciuiaus infirmation On tbe tbeoln^Cal aspect 
of the subject. He died '-n 16SS. 
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fl was at first unoensured, and his book — which was pub 
lisbed in 1543 — dedicated to Pope Paul III., as booq as ita 
views had acquired some weight amoDg the learned, tlie sub- 
picioua of the Roman theologians were aroused, and the 
opinion of the motion of the eaith was authoritatively eeu- 
mired, first of all in the persons of Copemicus and two ol bis 
disciples,' and seventeen years later in the condemnation and 
imprisonment of Galileo. 

It is, indeed, marveUous that science should ever have 
revived amid the fearfnl obstacles theologians east in her 
way. Together with a system of hiblieai interpretation ao 
stringent, and at the same time so capricious, that it infalli- 
bly came into collision with cveiy discovery that was not in 
accordance with the unaided judgments of the senses, and 
therefore with the familiar expressions of the Jewish writers, 
everything was done to cultivate a habit of thought the di- 

' The first condemnation wan in IG16, and was proroked bj thi' book of a 
Carmelite, named Poscarini, in defence of the Copernicou view. The cardinaU 
of the CoDgn^tion of the Inde^, whose fimcllon it ia to pronounce autborita- 
tivel; in the oaioe of the Cburoh on the orthodoxy of new books, tben Isaaed 
a decree, of which the following ia tbe principal part ; — ' Quia ad DotiUam 
Sancta) Congr^atiaois pervenit falaam iUaia docLrinam PTlbagoriciun, diviosi- 
que Scrtpturst omniao adveraantan, de mobilitate teme et ioimobilitate boIib, 
quam Nicolans Coperulcoa JteBoiuHonibtu orbitan eataUum, et Didacua Aatn- 
nicik in Jab, eliam docent, jam divulgari et multia rccipi, sicuti videre est ex 
qu&dam epiBtoli impressft cujuadara P. CarmeliUe, ci^ua litnlua LeOera dd R. 
P. ifaeitro Paolo Fotcarini lopra r Opiniona d" i Pi/tliagoriei t dd Copemiai, 
&c. in quil dJutuB pater ostcndere conatur prtel'atam doctHoaui do immobilitate 
»oliH ill e«ntro mundi et mobilitate tomo conBonam esae Terilall, et aon sAvev. 
Ktri Sacra: ScriptonB: ideo, ne Dlteriua bajusmodi opinio in perDiciotn Catho 
licnE verilaCia eerpat, censuit dicloa hie Copernimim de Jlevolut, Orbuim et 
Didacum Aftunlcam in Job suspeodendoa esae donee corrigantnr. Obnim 
rero 1'. Faidli Foscariui CannelitEG omnino probibcudum, Btque omnea alios 
aliraa pnriter idom doceolca prohibeadoa.' — Fromundiu, Anii-AriMlariAii*, n'vt 
Orkit Terra itTtmMlu. In gtm Dterefam & Conffr^aUona 3. It. Jf. QinR- 
n/d. litis adcertv* PgtAi^rini-Coperrueanoi tditum defvndlhtr (Antverplff^ 
1631). p. Iti 
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rect opposite of the habits of eoience. The constant exfiltS' 
tion of blind faith, the countk'BB miracleB, the clilldisli le- 
gends, aU produced a, condition of besotted igiorance, of 
grovelling and trembling credulity, that can scarcely be 
paralleled except among tbe most degraded barbarians, 
InnoTation of every kind was regarded as a crime ; superior 
knowledge excited only terror and suspicion. If it waa 
shown in speculation, it was called heresy. If it was shown 
in the study of nature, it was called magic. The dignity of 
the Popedom was unable to save Geibert from the reputa- 
tion of a magician,' and the magnificent labours of Roger 
Bacon were repaid by fourteen years of imprisonment, and 
many others of less severe but unremitting persecution. 
Added to all this, the overwhelming importance attached to 
theology diverted to it all those iutellects which in another 
condition of society would have been employed in the invea- 
tigations of science. When Lord Bacon was drawing his 
great chart of the field of tnowledge, his attention was 

' Sjlveater n. He waR the Brat Frenehiuaii who eat oa the throne oT Peter, 
Uie reputed aulJior of G&UicaD opiuiouB, and it [b Bajd tho ablest mathema- 
tiuian and mechajiidaii of liia tinu;. Ho died 1003. Among other thingR, be 
Inveated a Mod of clack. He had also a statue, lihe that of Roger Bacon, 
which anawercd all his quoations. Aceording lo tbe popular legend, he was m 
communion nitb the devil, nba raiseil him succesairel; to the seefl of Rheima, 
HaTeuoa, and Boioe; and promised that be shouli! cever die till be bad beeo 
at Je^Bolem, which Gerbert construed as a promise of Immortality. But, like 
that mode to Henry IV. of England, it prove'! to be a cheat, and the Pope fell 
the hand of death upon him while officiating in tbe Chapel of Jerusalem, in 
Iha Baaibca of St, Croce. The legend goes on to say that, struck by remOVB^ 
he ordered bis body la be cut in jli(>l^ea, Co be pUeed on a car drawn by oieu, 
ud to bo bmied wborevur they aiapped of themselves, he being unworthy to 
real in the church of God. But, to show that pardon may be OKlended even 
to the most guilty, tbe oxen stopped at the door of the Lateran. Whenever, 
it is said, a pope is about to die, the Uimb of Sylvester grows moist, and tb« 
bones of the old mugicjan clatter below. (See Gregoroiins, 0» tte T'mibao/l/u 
/',.;.« , and the oricmid acL'OUiit in Uatthev of Weatrainatcr aimo 998.) 
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f forcibly drawn to tbe torpor of the middle ages. That tlie 

I miud of man should bo long have remained tranced and 

' numbed, eeemed, at first sight, au objection to his theories, 
a contradiction to his high estimate of human JacultiGa. But 
bis answer was prompt and decisive. A theological system 
hid lain like an incubus upon Christendom, and to its inflii- 
eticc, more than to any other single cause, the universal pa- 
ralysis is to be ascribed.' 

At last tlie revival of learnuig came, the regeneration of 
physical science speedily followed it, and it soon effected a 

I series of most important revolutions In our conceptions. 

The first of these was to shake the old view of the posi- 
tion of mat) in the universe. To an uncivilised mati, no 

, proposition apjieg.rB more selt-evideut than that our world is 
the great central object of the universe. Around it the sun 
and moon appear alike to revolve, and the stars seem but in- 

' considerable lights destined to gaminh its firmament. From 
this conception there naturally followed a crowd of super- 
stitions which occupy a conspicuous place in the belief of 
every early civilisation. Man being the centre of all things, 
every startling phenomenon has some bearing upon his acts. 
The eclipse, the comet, the meteor, and the tempest, are all 
intended for him. The whole history of the universe centres 
upon him, and all the dislocations and perturbations it ex- 
iilbilB ai'e connected with his history.' 

The science which especially corrects these notions is as- 
tronomy, but for a coneidcrable period it rather aggravated 

i them, for it was at first inseparably blended with astrology. 



yivmn Organon. 
* Even the fiun aliii etara were suppiuM^ to iliioe villi a feebler light aince 
liiK FaU (St Isiilore, De Ordiat Cretdumrum, cap. t,). On tbe effeiita o( 
a .-io on the vegetible world, see St. Aiigriatini^ J)t Omai, lib. i. bid. 13 
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It ia an extremely ingenious and, at least as far as tlic pci'iod 
of the revival of learning is concerned, an extremely just 
obsen'atioQ of 31 Comte, that this last study marks the first 
syfltematic effort to frame a pbllotopty of history by re- 
ducing the apparently caprieioua phenomena of human ac- 
tions within the domain of law.' It may, however, I think, 
be no lees justly regarded as one of the last sti'uggles of 
human egotism against the depressing sense of insignificance 
which the immensity of the universe must produce. And 
certainly it would be difficult to imagine any conception 
more calculated to exalt the dignity of man than one which 
represeuta the career of each individua.l as linked with the 
march of worlds, the focus towards which the iuiluences of 
the most Buhlime of created things continually converge.' 
But, notwithstanding this temporary aberration, there can 
be no doubt of the eventual tendency of a. science ^iich 
proves that our world is but an infinitesimal fraction in crea- 
tion, and whichj by demonstrating its motion, shows that it 
is as undistinguished by its position as by its magnitude. 
The mental importance of such a discovery can hardly be 
overrated. . Those who regard our earth as the centre of the 



' I haTB already mentiODed the bold Attempt of Peter of Apono, in the 
beginning of the fourtBeQlh century, to conatmet, by the aid of astrology, a 
philosophy of reli^ona. Cardao, loo, cost the horoBcopa of Christ, and 
declared that ali the fortunes of Christiaiiiij' were predicted by the atsrs, 
Vanini adopted a somewhat similar view. (Durtind, VU de Vanini, pp. 93- 
99.) FumpoDaKzi attempted to explain the phenomena of ma^c by the mflu. 
ence of the stars [Biog, Univ., art. FompoJiaxd) ; and Bodin, in the very 
greatest political work of the sixteeDth ccotm'y, having raised the question 
■n'hether it is possible to discover any principle of order preriding over tlif 
development of societies, maintains that such a principle can only be reTcali-d 
by astrology. (RcfmhUqiie, liv. iv. c. 2.) 

• Afl a poet espresses it : — 

' The warrior's file in bUzoned ui the akies ; 
A world U darkened when a iitro dies.' 
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iimteriul universe will always attribute to it a Bimilar po- 
sition in tiie moral EuLcme ; and when the falsehood of the 
first position is demonstrated, the second appears incon- 
grnoua or a difficulty.' 

It has been reserved for the present century and for b 
now science to supplement the diaeovery of Copernicus and 
Galileo by another which has not yet been fully realised, 
bnt is no doubt destined to exercise a commanding influence 
over all future systems of belief: I mean the discoveries of 
geology relating to the preadamite histoi'y of the globe. 
To those who regard the indefinite as the highest conception 
of the infinite, the revelation of eternity is written on the 
i-ocks, as the revelation of immensity npon tlie stars. But 
to more scientitic minds the most important effeet of geology 
has not heen that it throws hack to an incalculable distance 
the horizon of creation, nor yet that it has renovated and 
transformed all t!ie early interpretations of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony ; but thai it has conclusively disproved what was 
once the universal belief concerning the origin of death. 
That this fearful calamity appeared in the universe on ac- 
count of the transgression of man, that every pang that con- 
vulses the frame of any created being, every passion or in- 

' Whatever maj be thought of its justice, there Fimnot be two npioionB 
nbont the eiquiBilo beautj of the Buggeition bj which Dr. Chahnera aonght lo 
meet this difflcult; — thut the psnble of the shepherd leaving the niiietj-nine 
sheep to seek, thst which bod gone astray, ia but a desctiptioa of the ael of 
llie Deity seeking to reclaim the eingle worlij thst bad revolted ngaiiiBt Him, rj 
Ihou^h it were of more importance tliuD ali that remained faithful. It tasy l>« 
■'Ued that BstroDomj' itself (Umishea a striking illuslration of the ilnngCT of 
trusting too hnpiicitl; to our noUona of the fitnees of things. The ancient 
astronomers unanimoustj maiDtnineil that the motiona of the cdealiul bodies 
must necesaarii}' l>e drculnr aad uoifomi, because they r^arded that an the 
piOBt perfect kind of movement ; and the persistence with which dils notion 
was held, till it was overtlirowu h; Eepler, was one of the uluuf ohatacies h 
salmnoniical progreaa. 
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Bt'mct or necesBity that contributes to tbe infliction of suffer 
ing, IB but the fruit of tbe disobcdieuce in Paradise, was 
long bolieved with unfaltering assurance, and is even now 
held by many who cannot be regarded as altogether unedu- 
cated. And this general proposition became a great arcbc 
type, a centre around which countless congenial beliefs wen 
formed, a first principle or measure of probability gniding 
the predispositions of men in all their en qiiii'ies. If aU death 
and all pain resulted from the eiii of Adam, it was natural to 
give every particular instance of death or pain a special sig- 
nification ; and if these the greatest of terr^trial imperfeo- 
tions were connected with the history of man, it was natural 
to believe that all minor evils were no less so. But geology 
has now proved decisively that a profound error lurks in 
these conclusions. It has proved that countless ages before 
man trod this earth death raged and revelled among its oc- 
cupants ; that it bo entered into the original constitution of 
things, that the agony and the infiiinity it implies were 
known as at present when the mastodon and the dinotherium 
were the rulers of the world. To deny this is now impoaei- 
ble : to admit it is to abandon one of the root-doetrines of 
the past. 

A second kind of influence which scientific discoveries 
have exercised upon belief^ has been the gradual substitution 
of the conception of law for that of supernatural inten-en- 
tion. This substitution I have alreadj- had occasion to refer 
to more than once; b ut I trust t)ie re;idor will pardon me foT 
reverting to it for a moment, in tiivlvr lo show with more pre- 
cision than I have hitherto done the extent and uEitiye oflfie_ 
change. It is the especial characteristic of uncivilised men 
that their curiosity and, still more, their religious sentimente, 
; very rarely excited by those phenomena which fall ob- 
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vicujly witliin the range of natural lawe, while Ihoy arc 
keenly- afTected hj all which appesir almormal. It is iodcGd 
true that thia espresEion ' natural law ' has to the uncivilised 
man onlj a very vague and faint Gignificatioa, that he has 
no conception of the close eounectioo sutsisting between dlP 
fcrent classes of phenomena, and that he frequently attriV 
utoB each department even of those which are most regular 
to the action of special presiding spirits ; yet still certain 
phenomena are recognised as taking place in regular se- 
quences, while others appear capricious, and the latter aro 
associated especially with Divine intervention. Thus comets, 
meteors, and atmospheric phenomena were connected with 
religious ideas long after the sun and the stars. Thus, too, 
games of chance were from a very early period prohibited, 
not simply on account of the many evils that result from 
them, but as a species of blasphemy, being an appeal on 
trivial matters to the adjudication of the Deity.' Man being 
unable to calculate how the die will fall, it was believed that 
this is determined by a Divine interposition, and accordingly 
the casting of lots became one of the favourite means of ap- 
proaching the Deity.' 

From this habit of associating religious feelings chiefly I 
with the abnormal, two very important consequences ensued, , 
one of tliem relating to science and the other to theology I 
III the 4cst place, as long as abnormal and capricious phe 

' Sec a clear view of the old opinions on this anbjeot in Barbeyrac, De In 
Xatun du Sort (Amslerdiim, 1714), who Eustolocd an nrdent cantroverej oa 
tli« subject nith b Dutch ditine. The first wtii«r, 1 belicTG, wlio clearly tuiil 
iTf Kmaticallj maintained Ihkt lota were goremed by purely natural laws, woa 
u EcgliaL PuriCnn nunisler named Gatakcr, in a work On Ihe Nalai^ atid Uti 
of Different Kindt of leil» (London, lOlB) — a well-reaB0D«l and curious 
boolt, teeming Kith qu^at leaniing. 

' Henoe the term ' eortes ' wss applied to oradea. Qi>nue, too, auuli woidl 
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j nomena are deemed tbe direct acts of the Deity, al! attempt* 
to explain ttiem by ecicnce will be discouraged; for SDch at- 
tempts mtist appear an irreverent prying into the Divine 
actfl, and, if euccessful, tbey diminish the sources of religious 
emotion." In the a££cnd place, it ia evident that the conccp 
tion of the Deity ia an early period of civilieation must 1m 
essentially different from that in a later period. The oon- 
sciousnesB of the Divine presence in an unscientific age ie 
identified with tbe idea of abnormal and capricious action ; 
in a Bcientiiic age with that of regular and unbroken law. 
The forms of religious emotions being wholly different, the 
conceptions of the Deity around which they centi-e must Le 
equally bo. The one conception consists mainly of the ideas 
of interference, of miracle, of change, and of caprice; the 
other of regularity, of immutability, and of prescience. The 
one conception predisposes most to prayer, the other to rev - 
erence and admi ration. 

The firat science that rose to perfection at the period I 
am referring to was astronomy, which early attained a great 
prominence on account of the revival of astrology that bad 
been produced in the fourteenth century by the renewed 
study of the works of pagan antiqaity, aud perhaps still 
more by the profound influence the Arabian intellect then 
exercised on Christendom. The great work of Copernicus, 
the almost simultaneous appeai'auce of Kepler, Galileo, and 

' Thus De Mfliatre, g|»iaking of the andenU, aajs:— 'Leur physique eet it 
|ieu prSa nulle. Car dod BeiilemGDt )l9 D'atUchuent aucun prii am eip^rf- 
eacee pbjuquee, mds ila les m^prieaicnt, et Tatitae ils attacbait^nt je ne aaii 
quel Mgire id&e d'impiet^ ; et ce tesiiinenl ton/ui venaU df bien haut.' 
(^Soiria de St. PUerAourg, 6me entretien.) Tliia ia Lhe true spirit of superati. 
tjoo. Speaking of earthquakes, Gosmvi nays : — ' Quod vera terra moTeatur id 
Don a Tcnlo fieri dicimns ; ddd enim fabuIaH coRiiiiitiiaciinur nt illi, tied illud 
juBsu Dei Geii proDuntiaiaus, nee cariose Temperquirimin, ait quippe Suriptimi 
per Daviilem, " Qui respidt lenam et farit eam tremere," &c.' — p. 1 IG 
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I Tycho Erahe, and the invention and r&pid ituprovement of 
r Uie telescope, soon introduced the conception of natural law 
into what had long been the special realm of superstition. 
The Theory of Vortices of Dcsfiailes, althongh it is now 
known to have no scientific value, had, aa has been Inily 
I saidj a mental value of the very highest order, for it was tht 
first attempt to form a system of the universe by natural 
law and with out the inte rvention_ of spiritu al agen ts.' Pre- 
viously the different motions of the heavenly bodies had been 
for the most part looked upon as isolated, and the popular 
, belief was that they as well as all atmospheric changes were 
I effected by angels.' In the Talmud a special angel was as- 
l eigned to every star and to every element, and similar nO' 
[' tiona were general throughout the middle ages.' TI]e belief 
t in the existence of a multitude of isolated and capricious 
phenomena naturally suggested the belief in angels to ac- 
count for them; and on the other hand, the association of 
angels with phenomena that obtruded themselves constantly 
on the attention produced a vivid sense of angelic presence, 
' which was shown in countless legends of angelic manifesta- 
t tions. All this passed away before the genius of DescartOA 
[ ftnd of Newton. The reign of law was recognised as sn- 
1 preme, and the conceptions that grew out of the earlier no- 
[ Uon of the celestial system waned and vanished. 

For & long time, however, comets continued to be ilio 

■ Thia was origluiiU}' a remark of St. SimoD, but it baa been adapted siiil 
mudi greit use of b; M. Comte and aome of his dbciplea. See that \evj alile 
book, LitnA, VU de Comle, 

' Roccamo™, De Cometii, p. 17; St. IfflLloro, D« Online Creaturarani. 

■ Maarj, Zegenda J^easej, pp. 17-18, Angola were someliiucs rcprertantcl 
n old Clirfstlui painting and sculpmre beariog along tliQ bUlts (and e«perla]ly 

f Belliloliem) in their haods. See, e. g., a ver; curioua old bM 
relief round llie choir of Noire Dome rI Parts. 
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refiigc of the dying auperstitinn. Their rarity, the ecoen 

tricity of their course, tlie difficulty of aacertaining their 
nature, and the grandeur and terror of their aspect, had aU 
Dontributed to impress men with an extraordinary sense of 
their Bupeniatural character. From the earliest ages they 
had been regarded as the precnrsors of calamity, and men 
being accustomed to regard them in that light, a vast mass 
of evidence was soon accumulated in support of the belieC 
It was shown that comets had preceded the death of anch 
rulers as Ccesar, or Constantine the Great, or Charles V. 
Comets were known to have appeared before the invasiou of 
Greece by Xerxes, before the Peloponnesian war, before the 
civil wars of Ctesar and Pompey, before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, before the invasion of Attila, and before a vast number 
of the greatest famines and pestilences that have afflicted 
mankind.' Many hundreds of cases of this kind were col- 
lected, and they funiislied an amount of evidence which was 
quite sufficient to convince even somewhat sceptical mindK, 
at a time when the aupematural character of comets, harmo- 
nising with the prevailing notions of the government of the 
universe, appeared antecedently probable. Some theologians 
indeed, while flilly acknowledging the ominous character of 
these apparitions, attempted to explain them in a somewhat 
ntionalistie manner. According to their view, comets were 
masses of noxious vapour oshaled — some said from the 
earth, and others from the sky, which by tainting the atmos- 
phere produced pestilence. Kings were indeed especially 
liable to succumb beneath tliis Influence, but this was only 
hecause their labours and their luxurious habits rendered 



' The fullest statemeni of tie evidence of the propbetiu Ebararitcr of cometA 
4re met with, is in Raso, Ds Coat^if (lOtS). Tbc tiutbor vas a Spanist 
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tliom weaker than other men.' UaaaUy, howover, coinota 

were simply regarded as Bupernatiiral warnlnga sent to prog- 
nosticate calamity. Two or three great men made vain ef- 
foi-ts to shake llio belief. Thufi, during one of the panics oo- 
casioned by a great comet, Paracelsus wrote forcibly against 
tbe popular notions,' wbicb he assailed on theological 
grounds as forming a Hpecies of fatalism, and as being incon- 
sistent with the belief in Providence. In the midst of a 
similar panio in IC80, Baylc made a siiailar effort, but, in 
obedience to the spirit of the age, he adopted not a theologi- 
cal but a pIiiloBophical point of view. He displayed with 
consummate skill the weakness of a process of reaaoning 
which rested on an arbitrary selection of chance coiocidencea, 
»nd he made the subject the text for one of the very best 
books that have ever been written on the gradual consolidai- 
dation of enperstitions.' Tint tbpoln jr y und philosophy wer e 
aljk^ IPi potent till science appeared to aasist them. Halley 
predicted the revolution of comets, and tliey were at once 
removed to the domain of law, and one of the most ancient 
of human superBtitions waH destroyed. 

The process which took place in astronomy furnishes bat 
k single though perhaps an extreme example of that which, 
la tbe seventeenth century, took place in every field of 
tcience. Everywhere the rapid conquests of the new spirit 

' Roccamora, De Cametii (RoniiE, 1670), pp. 238, 289. 

" In a ktler to Zwingliua. 

' Aud, fljTDg off at a taugent from Ilia main Butiject, for one of the verj 
best di^enationa on the relation between rcUglDQ and morals. Witb tlie 
P gtcaltst poBsiUe adroiratioo for the Critical Vidionarif, which will ba alwaya 
ce^rded as ons of the most slopeuilous moniuacutB of eniditii/n and of oritj. 
cal nraoncn ever beqaeatlied by a ainglo aeliular, 1 tannot but think thnt Uie 
original genius of Bajle ebines fliJIl more brighflj in the Camraavhla iTMitfer, 
m some of the Pauia divertet mr let Comita, and in two or three of Ui 
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wore sabstltuting the idea of natural law for that oi super- 
natural interference, and persuading men that there mu&t be 
a natural solution even where they were unable to diBCOvcr 
it. The writings of Bacon, although their influence ha?, 1 
think, been coQeiderably exaggerated, partly through na- 
tional pride, and partly because men have accepted too 
readily the very unfair judgments Bacon expressed of his 
contemporaries,' probably contributed more than any other 
single cause to guide tiie movement, and have, in England 
at least, become almost supreme. Chemistry disengaged 
itself from alchemy, as astronomy had done from astrology. 
The Academy del Cimento was established in Tuscany in 
1C57, the Royal Society in London in 1660, and the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris in 1360. The many different sciences 

' Tbe Dge at B&con nua uettiiitilji nut as bduigbted and innaratit on Hcien< 
tifio matters bs be alwaja represented IL On the oontnirj, when we remenibur 
ihikt it WB8 the age of Copenueua, Galileo, Tjcba Brabe, Eepler, and Gilbert, 
it would be difEcult to name one tbaC wae more dialinguisbed. A large poi^ 
tion of the scientific rerival in Europe maj be justly HBcribed lo these greal 
men ; nad the only apology that can be offered for the repreaetitalions of 
Bacon is that, notwithatandiug bla great genius, he was totally unable to graip 
their diauoveriea. The Copernican syBtem — -the greatot dL^covery of the age — 
he rejecled tu the last. Tbe impunant discoreries of Gilbert about tiie magnet 
be treated not only with incredulity, but with the moat arrogant contempt. In 
measuring his iuSuence, wo have to remember that it was certainly not dom- 
inant outside En^^luid till that union betweeo the English ajid French intellecta 
that immediately preoedod the FrcDch Revolution. T/ieii, indeed, his philos- 
ophy eieroiaed an immenBe and salutary influence upon the Continent ; but 
Europe had not been sleeping till theo. In Great Britain itself, Bacon pro- 
duced no perceptible effect upon the great school of literature and science thai 
grew up beyond the Tweed ; and even in England, where be has been almost 
Dmnipotent, two of the very greatest men stood apart from bis dtsdples. ThC 
wbole method and menial cbamcter of Newton wna oppo^ to that of Bacon, 
aud, as bis biographer, Sir David Brewsler, very forcibly contends, tliere is not 
the slightest reason to believe that Kewtou owed anything to bis predeceSHOt ; 
while Harvey avowedly owed his great discovery to that doctrine of final catiaei 
which Bacon stigmaiised as 'tHttren, like a viipn Donsecrated to God that cac 
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tbat were simultaneonEly caltivatcd not merely i-Gscuod many 
distinct departments of nature &om superstition, but also by 
their Gontioual convergence produced the conception of oneT 
all-embracing Bcheme of law, taught men habitually to asso- j 
ciate the Divine presence with order rather than with mira- / 
cle, and accustomed them to contemplate with admiring 
rcvei-ence the evidence of design displayed in the minuteet 
animalcuto and in the most shortlived ephemera, and also 
the evidence of thsit superin tending care wliir.h adapts a 
Bphere of happiness for the weiiltcst of created beings, 

A very important consequence of this change was that 1 
theological systems lost much of their hareh and gloomy ^ 
character. As long as men drew their notions of the Deity 
from what they regarded as the abnormal, their attention 
was chiefly concentrated upon disasters, for these are for the 
most part exceptional, while the principal sources of happi- 
ness are those which are most common. Eeeidea, it is one of 
the most unamiahle characteristics of human nature that it is 
al waya more impressed by terror than by gratitude. Accord- 
ingly, the devotion of our ancestors was chiefly connected 
with storms and pestilences and famine and death, which 
were regarded as penal inflictions, and consequently created 
an almost maddening terror. All parts of belief assumed a 
congenial hue, till the miserable condition of man and the 
frightful future that awaited him became tlie central ideas 
of theology. But this, which in an early phase of civilisiir 
lion was perfectly natural, soon passed away when modern 
science acquired an ascendency over theological develop- 
mtntB ; for the attention of men was then directed chiefly to 
those multitudinous contrivances which are designed for the 
wcilbeing of all created things, wliUe the terrorism once jjro- 
duced hy the calamities of life was at least greatly dinuu' 
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Uhed when thoy were shown to bo the resnlt of general 

interwoven with the whole eystem of the globe, and 

of which had been in operation before the creation of man. 

Another branch of gcientifio progresa which I may notico 
on account of its influence upon speculative opinions, is th* 
rapid growth of a morphological conception of the univerRe. 
According to the great philosophers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, our world was a vast and complicated mcchaniBm called 
into existence and elaborated instantaneously in all its parts 
by the creative fiat, of the Deity. In the last century, how- 
ever, and still more in the present century, the progress oi 
chemistry, the doctrine of the interchange and indestructi- 
hility of forces, and tlie discoveries of geology, have greatly 
altered this conception. Without entering into sucli ques- 
tions as that of the mutability of species, which is still pend- 
ing, and which the present writer would be altogether in- 
competent to discuss, it will be admitted that in at least a 
large proportion of the departments of science, the notion 
of constant transformation, constant progress under the in- 
Uncnce of natural law from simple to elaborate forms, has 
become dominant. The world itself, there is much reason to 
believe, was once merely a vapour, which was gradually con- 
densed and consolidated, and its present condition represents 
the successive evolutions of countless ages. This conception, 
which exhibits the universe rather as an organism than a 
mechanism, and regards the complexities and adaptations it 
displays rather as the resnltH of gradual development from 
within than of an interference fi'om without, is so novel, and 
at first sight so startling, that many are now shrinking from 
it with alarm, under the impression that it destroys the argn 
ment from design, and almost amounts to the negation of a 
Supreme Intelligence. Dut there can, I think, be little doitlit 
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tliat Buoh fears are, for the most part, unfounded.' That 
matter is governed by mind, that the contrivances and 
elaborations of the universe are the products of intelligence, 
are propositions which are quite unshaken, whether we re- 
gard these contrivances as the resnlts of a single momentary 
exercise of wilt, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
cTolutiou. The proofs of a pervading and developing intel- 
ligence, and the proofs of a coordinating and combining 
intelligence, are both untouched, nor can any conceivable 
progress of science in this direction destroy them. If the 
famous suggestion, that all animal and vegetable life resulta 
from a single vital gei-m, and that all 1 he different animals and 
, plants now existent were developed by a natural process of 
I evolution from that germ, were a demonstrated truth, we 
I Bhould still be able to point to the evidences of intelligence 
I (lisplayed in the roeaHured and progressive development, in 
I those exquisite formu bo different from wliat blind chance 
I could produce, and in the manifest adaptation of surround- 
ling cii'cumstances to the living creature, and of the living 
[•creature to surrounding circumstances. The argument from 
I design would indeed be changed, it would require to bo 
I stated in a new form, but it would be fuUy as cogent as be- 
I fore. Indeed it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that the 
I more fully this conception of nniversal evolution is grasped, 
more firmly a scientific doctrine of Providence will be 
I established, and the stronger will be the presumption of a 
l.fnture progress. 

The effects of this process which jihysical science is now 
I nndcrgoing are manifested very clearly in the adjacent 
I field of history, in what may be termed the morphological 

See tlie remarks on [he coii£isti>nce of morpholt^i'nl concept'nliB nilll 
■ulrinp of filial miiBi* in Whewell's frielory nf Scimlifie hhat. 
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coDCeption of opiniona — that b to say, in the belief tliat 
there is a law of orderly and progresBive traDsformation to 

which our BpeeuIatiTe opinioiiB are subject, and tlie cansea 
of which are to be sought in the general intcllcctcal condi- 
tion of society. As the main object of tliis whole book is to 
illustrate the nature and progress of this conception, it is not 
neceBB.iry to dwell upon it at present, and I advert to it 
simply for the purpose of showing its connection with tha 
iiscoveries of science. 

It will be remarked, that in this as in most other cases 
the influence physical sciences have exercised over specula- 
tive opinions has not been of the nature of a direct loglc&l 
proof displacing an old bcliuf, but rather the attracting in 
ilueoce of a new analogy. As 1 have already had occasiona 
to observe, an impartial examination of great transitions of 
opinions will show that they have been effected not by the 
force of direct arguments, not by such reasons as those 
which are alleged by controversialists and recorded in creeds, 
but by a sense of the incongruity or discordance of the old 
doctrines with other parts of our knowledge. Each man 
asaituilatea the ditferent orders of his ideas. There must 
always be a certain keeping or congruity or analogy be- 
tween them. The general measure of probability determines 
belief, and it is derived from many departments of knowl- 
edge. Hence it is that whenSTCr the progress of enquiry 
introduces a new series of conceptions iuto physical science, 
whicli represents one aspect of the relations of the Deity to 
man, these conceptions, or at least something like them, are 
speedily transferred to theology, which represents another. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there are soma 
(nlluoQces resulting from physical science which are deeply 
to be deplored, for they spring neither from logieal arguments 
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Dor from legitimate analogies, bat from miaconceptiona that 
are profoundly imbedded in our belief, or from fallaoiea into 
which our minds are too easily betrayed. The increased 
evidence of natural religion furnished by the innumerable 
murks of creative or coOrdinatiog wisdom which science ro- 
reals, can hardly be OTer-eattmated,' nor can it be reasonably 
tjuGBtioned that a world go^'emed in all its parte by the iu- 
teruclion of fixed natural lawa implies a Iiiglier degree of do- 
signing skill than a chaos of foi-tuitous influeucea irradiated 
from time to time by isolated acta of spiritual intervention. 
Yet still so generally ia the idea of Divine action restricted 
to that of miracle, that every discovery assigning strange 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nature has to 
many minds an irreligious appearance ; which is still further 
strengthened by the fact, that whUe physical science ac- 
quiesces in the study of laws as the limit of its research, even 
Bclentific men sometimea forget that the discoveiy of law is 
not an adequate solution of the problem of causea. When 
all the motions of the heavenly bodiea have been reduced to 
the domiuion of gravitation, gravitation itself still remains 
an insoluble problem. Why it is that matter attracts mat- 
ter, we do not know — we perhaps never shall know. Science 
can throw much light upon the laws that preside over the 
development of life ; but what life ib, and what is its ultimate 
cause, we are utterly unable to say. The mind of man, 
which can track the course of the comet and measure the 

* riaplace, fho has done more than any one else to ayateinatifie arguineDll 
fhim probabililjr, and who will eertainlf not be aecueed of any desirs to biiI> 
nrdinale science U> thwtogy, atatea the argument for design derived tram the 
matiooa of tbe planetary bodies In the following almost bewilderln;; tennB: 
' Des phf nomines nuasi eitraordinairtES ne aont point dQs K des caascs iirfgu. 
litres. En ftoutnetlant au caloul leur probablUt£, on trouFo qu'il y a pliis d« 
dem cenlH mille miiliiirds 1 paiier contra un qu'Us ne sout point I'liBet dv 
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velocity of light, has hitherto proved incapable of itsriilamiiig 

the exiatoDiie of the minutest insert or the gro wth of the most 
humljle plant. In grouping phenomena, in ascertaining their 
eequencea and their analogies, its achievtmenta have been 
marvelloaa; in diacoveriDg ultimate cauBea it baa absolutely 
failed. An impenetrable myatery lies at the root of every 
existing thing. The first principle, the dynamic force, the 
vivifying power, the efficient causes of those successions 
which we terra natural laws, elude the utmost efforts of our 
researcb. The scalpel of the anatomist and the analysis of 
the chemist are here at fault. The microscope, which reveals 
the traces of all-pervading, all-ordaining intelligence in the 
minutest globule, and displays a world of organised and living 
beings in a grain of dust, supplies no solution of the problem. 
We know nothing or next to nothingof the relations of mind 
to matter, either in our own persona or in the world that ia 
around ua ; and to suppose that the progress of natural science 
eliminates the conception of a first cause from creation, by 
supplying natural explanations, is completely to ignore the 
sphere and limits to which it is confined. 

It must be acknowledged also, that as the increasing 
sense of law appears to many the negation of the reality or 
at all events of the continuity of the Divine action, so an in 
creased sense of the multiplicity of the effects of matter not 
unfrequently leads to a negation of the existence of mind. 
The mathematician lidiculcd by Berkeley who maintained 
that the soul must be extension, and the fiddler who was 
convinced that it must be harmony, are scarcely exaggerated 
represent ati ^ es of the tendency manifested by almost every 
one who is much addicted to a single study to explain by it 
all the phenfmeua of existence, Kearly eveiy science when 
It has first aiisen has had to contend M-ith two groat obstacles 
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.L the unreasoninjg incredtility of those who regard 
ty as Dccessarily a synonyme for falsehood, and with 
nrestrained enthusiasm of those who, perceiving vaguely 
iirnly a new series of yet undefined discoveries opening 
mankind, imagine that they will prove a universal sol- 
It is said that when, after long years of obstinate dis* 
f, the reality of the great discovery of Harvey dawned 
upon the medical world, the first result was a school of 
medicine which regarded man simply as an hydraulic 
machine, and found the principle of every malady in imper- 
fections of circulation.* The same history has been contin- 
ually reproduced. That love of symmetry which makes men 
impatient to reduce all phenomena to a single cause, has 
been the parent of some of the noblest discoveries, but it has 
also, by the imperfect classifications it has produced, been 
one of the most prolific sources of human error. In the pres- 
ent day, when the study of the laws of matter has assumed 
an extraordinary development, and when the relations be- 
tween the mind and the body are chiefly investigated with a 
primary view to the ftinctions of the latter, it is neither sur- 
prising nor alarming that a strong movement towards ma- 
terialism should be the consequence. 

But putting aside these illegitimate consequences, it ap- 
pears that in addition to the general effects of intellectual 
development upon theological opinions in enabling men more 
readily. to conceive the invisible, and thus rescuing them 
from idolatry, and in enabling them to spiritualise and 
elevate their ideal, and thus emancipating them from anthro- 
pomorphism, that particular branch of intellectual progress 
which is comprised under the name of physical science has 
exercised a distinct and special influence, which has been 

' Lemoine, Ta. VlUdmae de Stahl^ p. 6. 
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partly logical, but more generally the aBs'm.iUtlng iufiitciice 
of analogy. It has displaced m3D*e early conceptioD of lbs 
poeitioD of his world Jo the universe, and of the relation of 
the catastrophes it exhibits to hin luBtory, It has substitutetl 
d sense of law for a predisposition to the mii-aculous, and 
taught men to aBsociate the Deity with the normal rather 
llian with the abnormal. It has in a great degree divested 
calamity of its penal character, multiplied to an incalculable 
extent the evidences of the Divine beneficence, and at the 
same time fostered a notion of ordered growth which has ex- 
tended fi-om the world of matter to the world of mind. 

These have been its chief effects upon belief. It has also 
exercised a considerable influence upon the systems of Blbli 
oal interpretation by which that belief is expressed. The 
tirst great impulse to Rationalistic Biblical criticism waa 
probably given by the antagonism that was manifested be- 
tween the discovery of Galileo and Scripture as it was in- 
terpreted by the host of theologians who argued after the 
fashion of Cosmas. New facts were discovered and therefore 
a new system of interpretation was required, and men began 
to apply their critical powers to the sacred writings for the 
purpose of bringing them into conformity with opinions that 
had been arrived at independently by the reason. Each new 
discovery of science that bore upon any Scriptural question, 
each new order of tendencies evoked by the advance of civili- 
sation, produced a repetition of the same process. 

Probably the earliest very elaborate example of this kinil 
of interpretation was famished by a French Protestant, 
named La PeyrSre, in a book which was published in 1655.' 
The author, who fiilly admitted though he endeavoured to 

' Bijtlenxa Thtologievm « Pra-AdaviUitTam Hvpolhm, pBrs i. Thi- 
•ccond pnrt never appcaroii. 
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teelrict the spbere of the miraeulonB, had been Btnick hy 
Home difficullies connected with the ordinary doctrine of 
Original Sin, and by sonie points in which science Beemed to 
clash with the assertions of the Old Testament; and he en- 
deavoured to meet them by altogether isolating the Biblical 
hist Dry from the general current of human affairB. Adam, lie 
maintained, was not the father of the human race, but aim]'Iy 
the progenitor of the Jews, and the whole antediluvian his- 
tory is only that of a single people. Thus the antiquity 
which the Eastern nations claimed might be admitted, and 
the principal diftictiltieB attending the Deluge were dissolved. 
It was altogetber a mistike to suppose that death and sick 
ness and Buffering were the consequences of the transgres- 
sion, Adam had by this act simply incurred apiritnal pen- 
alties, which descended upon the Jews. *In the day thoa 
eatest thou shalt die' could not have been meant literally, 
because it was not literally fiilfilled ; nor could the curse upon 
the serpent, because the motion of the serpent along the 
ground is precisely that which its conformation implies. The 
existence of men who were not of the family of Adam is 
shadowed obscurely in many passages, but appears decisive- 
ly in the history of Cain, who feared to wander forth lest 
niBu should kill him, and who built a city at a time when, 
according to the common view, be was almost alone in the 
world.' The mingling of the sons of God and the daughters 

' Some or La Pcjr^re's arguments on tlii^ point are cnrioualj far-fetcbed. 
ThuB he asks whj Abel shniilcl have kept aheep if there were no robbers to bo 
foaced, and wLeie Cain got the neapoo with which lie killed hij brother. The 
Giiatence of a raec of men nut descended from Adam was verj etrenuonalj 
maintained, towards the clone of the last century, by an ecoentrio member of 
the Irish Farliunent named Dobba, in a verj strange book cailcd A SAorl Mea 
of ProjAeey, It has aJso heen advocated in America, with a lie* to the do 
Fence of Negro Slavery. Mr. Dobbs Ihoughl there was a race resulting troin 

.ntrigue of Eve with the Devil. 
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oF tncB mcanB the intermarnage 'between the two i 
The Deluge is an absolute impossibUity if regarded as uni- 
verBal, bnt not at all siirprising if regarded as a, partial innn- 
dation. 

Proceediug to the history of a later period. La Peyrere in 
tlic first place denies the Mot^aic authorship of the Fentateiicli, 
In defence of this position he urges the account of the death 
of Moses, and lie anticipates several of those minute cnticisnu 
which in our own day have acquired so great a prominence. 
The phrase ' These are the words which Mosea spake heyond 
Jordan,' the notice of the city which is called ' Jair to the 
present day,' the iron bedstead of Og still shown in Rahbath, 
the difficulties about the conqnest of the Idumeans, and a few 
other passages, seem to show that the compilation of these 
books was long posterior to the time of Moses; while certain 
signs of chronological confusion which they evince render it 
probable that they are not homogeneous, but are formed by 
the fusion of several distinct documents. It should be ob- 
served, too, that they employ a language of metaphor and of 
hyperbole which has occasionally given rise to misapprehen- 
sions, special instances of providential guidance being intei^ 
preted as absolute miracles. Thus, for example, the wool of 
the Jewisli flocks was quite sufficient to furnish materials for 
clothing in the desert, and the assertion that the clothes of 
the Jews waxed not old Is simply an emphatic expression of 
that extraordinary providence which preserved them from all 
want for forty years in the wilderness. At the same tinie 
La Peyrtre does not deny that the Jewish liistory is full of 
miracles, but he maintains very strongly that these were 
only local, and that the general course of the universe was 
never disturbed to effect them. The prolongation of the day 
nt the command of Joshua was not produced by any altera 
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Lion ia tlie conrBe of ihe eartb or bqd, bat wfis simply an at- 
moBpbcric pheoORicnon such as is Bometimes ejshibited in tbe 
Arctic rpgioDs, The darkness at the Crucifixion was also 
local ; the retrogression of the shadow on the sun-dial in the 
reign of Kezckiah did not reault from a disturbance of (Jio 
order of the heavenly bodies ; the light that stood over the 
cradle of Christ was a meteor, for a stnr could not possibly 
mark out with precision a house. 

The author of this curious book soon after its publication 
became a Roman Catholic, and iu consequence recanted hia 
opinions, but the school of Biblical interpretation of which he 
was perhaps the first founder continues actively to the present 
day. To trace its history in detail does not fall within tbe 
plan of the present work. It will be sufficient to say that 
there are two natural theories by which men have endeav- 
cured to explain the rise of religions, and that each of these 
theories has in particular ages or countries or conditions of 
thought exercised a supreme ascendency.' The first method, 
which attributes religions to special and isolated causes, found 
its principal ancient representative in Euhemerus, who main- 
taiued that the pagan gods were originally illustrious kings, 
deified after death either by the apontaneoua reverence of 
the people or by the cunning of the rulei-s.' The work of 
Euhemerus, being translated by Ennius, is said to have con- 
tributed largely to that difFusion of scepticism in Rome which 
preceded the rise of Christianity ; and its theory was general- 
ly adopted by the Fathers, who, however, added that devils 
had assumed the names of the dead.* To tbia class of crit^- 



' Sec DQais's ITnl, dot Jiliei Morula dans VAntiqvili. 
■ Locke, in hia Tnatia on Gottmmail, adopts very l\iUy llie thenij of 
E.ili*nicru3 about the origin of the p&gan divinities. 

The first Cbristiuu vrller who mutilaiDcd thai tlio pagun onielcB wen 
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cism belong also all attempts to explain miraclea 1>y impos- 
ture, or by optical delusions, or by the misconception of eome 
nutural phenomenon, or by any other isolated circumstance. 
T!ie other method, which is called mythical, and wliich y 
adopted among the ancients by the Pythagoreans, tlie Nco- 
PlatonistE, and the Gnostics, regards different dogmatic sjrs- 
tcms as embodying religious eentimeuts or great moral con- 
coi>tions that are generally diffused among mankind, or a9 
giving a palpable and (so to epeak) material form to the as- 
pirations of the societies in which they epring, Tbus, white 
fully admitting that special circumatancea have an i nportanl 
influence over the rise of opinions, the interpreters of this 
school seek the true efficient cause in the general intellectual - 
atmosphere that is prevalent. They do not pretend to ex- 
plain in detail how different miracles came to be believed, 
but tbey assert that in a certain intellectual condition phe- 
nomena which are deemed miraculous will always appear, 
and that the general character of those phenomena will be de- 
termined by the prevailing predisposition. The first of these 
schools of interpretation was general in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and has been especially favoured by 
nations like tbe ancient Romans, or bkc the modem English 
and French, who are distinguished for a love of precise and 
definite concluaions; while the second has been most promi- 
nent in the present century, and in Germany. 

It must, however, be admitted that the enei^y displayed 
ill fi-aming natural explanations of miraculous phenomena 
hears no proportion to that which has been exhibited in a 



rimplj impoaitioiiB, unconnected with dBemona, la said to huve lM;en a Lutcli 
AoabaptiBt jibysiciaD named Van Dale ; and the same poeition wua HJIcrwanU 
maintained bj Fontenolle, in hia Hisluire dei OracUt, which w 
B JMuil uamrd Ballua. (Durand, Vie de Vanini, pp. 110-112.) 
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[Briticism that is purely disintegrating and destructiva 
BpiDOZii, whose profound knowledge not only of the Hebrew 
but also of Rabbinical traditions and of Jewish 
modes of thought and expression made him peculiarly com- 
petent for the task, set the example in his 'Traclatus Theolo- 
giiso-Politiuus," and Germany soon after plunged into tlie 
bottomless ahyss from which she has not emerged. But the 
fact which must, I think, especially strike the impartial ol^ 
server, is that these criticisms, in at least the great majority 
of cases, are carried on with a scarcely disguised purpose of 
wresting the Bible into conformity with notions that have 
been independently formed. The two wnlerB who have 
done moat to supply the principles of the movement are 
Lessing and Kant. The first emphatically assei-rs that no 
doctrine should be accepted as part of Scriptnre which ia not 
in accordance with 'reason,' an. expression which in the 
■writings of modern German critics may be not iinfnirly re- 
garded as equivalent to the general scope and tendency of 
modern thought.' The docti-ine of Kant is still more explicits 
According to him " every dogmatic system, or, as he expresses 
it, every 'ecclesiastical belief,' should be regarded as the 

■ Splnota WIS, aa fnr oa I know, the Qrst writer who dwelt much on the 
f poBsibla or probable rulflificalion of aome portiona of ihe 01J TcFlaraant by tliu 
bulerlioa of wrong Tonel-poinU, a ssbjcct wliinh was a few years Bince iuvrs- 
Uj^Wd in a work on Hebrea Interpolation*, bj Dr. Wall, of Dublin UuiTcrsily, 
Bome of the remarks of Splnom about llie Jewiiib habit of speaking of tlie 
Bnggeatioiui of their own mittda as inspirations are still worth reading, bat wilti 
these eicepUoQg the value of Ihe Traclatut T/uoIogiai-Polilisui seems to me 
to be cliieflj MstoricsL 

* See, on Leaalng's tiews, a clear atatemenl in Amand Sainit's SUI. 
O^'Wjue ih JfoHonalUmt en Allemaffne. Strmias, in Itie InlnoSnction to his 
lAfc of Jaau, gires a vivid sketeh of Ihe progress of German Rationalism ; 
■ad the manner in whli;b be tbere treats the subject of miiuoles illuHtcatex tcij 
dearly the wiile use made of the term ' reaaon' in Gtnnan criticism. 

' Sec his Rtligivn within the Limiii of Ike Rtaean, 
HO 
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vcHcle or envelope of ' pure religion,' or in other words o/ 
those modes of feeling which conetilule natumi religion. 
The eccleeiaatical belief is necessary, Iwcatise most mon are 
unable lo accept a purely moral belief unless it is as it were 
materialised and embodied by grosBcr conceptions. But 
the ecclesiastical belief being entirely subordinate to pure 
religion, it followed that it should be interpreted simply 
with a view to the latter — that is to say, all doctrines and 
all passages of Scripture should be regarded as intended to 
convey some moral lesson, and no interpretation, however 
natural, sliould be accepted as correct which collides with 
our sense of right. 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant may remind the 
reader that in tracing the laws of the religious development 
of societies I have hitherto dwelt only on one aspect of the 
subject, I have examined several important intellectual 
agencies which have effected intellectiial changes, hut have 
as yet altogether omitted the taws of moral development. 
In endeavouring to supply this omission, we are at first met 
by a school which admits, indeed, that the ti'ue essence of all 
religion is moral, but at the same time denies that there can 
be in this respect any principle of progress. Nothing, it is 
said, is BO immutable as morals. The difference between 
right and wrong was always known, and on this subject our 
conceptions can never be enlarged. But if by the term 
moral be included not simply the broad difference between 
acts which are positively virtuoua and those which are posi- 
tively vicious, but also the prevailing ideal or standard of 
excellence, it is quite certain that morals exhibit as constant 
a development as intellect, and it is probable that this de- 
velopment has exercised as important an influence upon ao- 
ticty. It is one of the most familiar facta that there are 
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wrtaiD virtues that are higher than othei-s, and that many of 
these belong exclusively to a highly developed civilisation.' 
Thus, that the love of truth is a virtue is a proposition 
which, stated simply, would liave been probably accepted 
with equal alacrity in any age ; but if we examine the extent 
to which it is realised, we iind a profound difference. AV». 
find that in an early period, while all the virtues of an uu- 
com promising partisan are cordially recognised, the higher 
virtue, which binds men through a love of conscientious 
enquiry to endeavour to pursue an eclectio course when party 
and sectarian passions rage hereely around them, is not only 
entirely unappreciated, but is almost unpossible ; that it is 
even now only recognised hy a very few who occupy the 
eminences of thought; and that it must therefore be recog- 
nised by the multitude in proportion as they approach the 
condition of those few. Thus, the pursuit of virtue for its 
own sake ia undoubtedly a higher excellence than the pursuit . 
of viituefor the sake of attaining reward or avoiding punish- 
ment; yet the notion of disinterested virtue belongs almost 
exclusively to the higher ranks of the moat civilised ages, 
and exactly in proportion as we descend the intellectual scale 
ia it necessary to elaborate the system of rewards and pun- 
ish meuts. 

Humanity again, in theory, appears to be an unchange- 
able virtue ; but if we esamioc its applications, we find it 
constantly changing, BuU-baiting, and bear-baiting, and 
cock-fighting, and countless amusements of a similar kind, 
were once the favourite pastimes of Europe, were pursued by 
all classes, even the most refined and the most humane, and 
were universally regarded as perfectly legitimate,' Men of 

' This haa been well notiiwii by Archbisbop Whately— I Ihlnk in bli 
'aliota to Saeon. 
'or 1 full view of the oilent lo ivliich tlioae amusciocnts witc cnjTicd on 
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Lhe most distlnj^iUBhed excellence are known lo liavti de 
lighted in tLem. Uad any^onc cliallenged them as barbitroas, 
his sentiments would have been regarded not simply as 
absurd hut as incomprehenaible. There was, no doubt, uo 
v.ntroversy upon the subject.' Gradually, however, by the 
Bilent pressure of civilisation, a profound change passed over 




i Eagiaai, see Sinitt'a Sporf and Paitiniei n/ lhe E<iglUh 
Pfople, Sir ThomM More was aCouBtomed lo bonst of bis aldll in ihrnwing 
ttie ' cock stele : ' and, to the very Itiet, bull-btuting orb defended wannl; b; 
C&naitif^ and nitb au almoat pasaiou;ite earaoatoeeB bj Windham. 

' Aa UkcauU;, with characteriatia aQtithesb, laja : ' If the Puritiuia Eup 
ptMBed bnltbutlDg, it was not because it gave pain lo the buU, but because it 
gB*e pleasure to (he spectators.' The long unsuccessful warlkre waged bj tbe 
Popes against Spanish bull-6ghting ronns a very curious episode in ecclesiasS- 
cbI hkttorj \ but iU origin is to be found in tlie number of men who hud bven 
lulled. An old theologiiu mentions that, in the town of Oonchn, a bull that 
had lulled eevcn men became the object of tbe hlghcet reverence, and the 
people were so gratified that a painting representing the auhievement was 
immediatelj eiecuted for the public square (Coneina, He Spetlacula, p. 288), 
The writers who denouncwl Spaoish bull-fightli^ contrasted it speciallj with 
that of Italy, in which the bull was bound by a rope, and which was therefore 
innocent ^Itid. p. 285). Bull-fighting waa prohibited under pain of eicom- 
muQieadon bj Pius V., in 10S7. In 1B75 Gregory XEL removed the prohibi- 
liOD eiccpt as regards cccledastics, who were still forbidden to frequent buU- 
Rglits, and as regards festal dajs, on which thej were not to be celebrated. 
Some Spanish theologians having agitated much od this subject, Siitus V., in 
1G86, confirmed the preceding bull. At last, in ICeS, Clement VIII., moved 
by the remonstrauco of the Spanish king and the discontent of the SpaniiiL 
people, removed all prohibitions (in Spain) eicept those which rested on tlie 
monks, only enjoining caution. At present bull-fights are usually perfonunl 
on festal da;s, and form part uf most great religious festivals, espedally those 
in honour of the Virgin I On this curious subject full details are given in 
Thesauro, De Pariii Ecdaiaetiaa (Romn, 1640), and in Condna, Dt ^>aet» 
nita {Romse, If B2). Among the Spiioish opponents of bull-fighting was thd 
^eat Jesuit Uariana. It ia curious enough that perhaps tbe moat sangniiuirj 
uf all buU-fighU waa in the Coliseum of Bome, in 1333, when the Roman 
nubtes descended into the arena aud eighteen were killed (Cibrario, £!co7uimia 
PolMea, vol I pp. 196, 197) ; but the Pope waa then at Avignon, Uichelet 
has noticed that while bull-fighting waa long extremely papular in Rome, the 
Rom^;na, and Spoleto, it never took root In Naples, Dotwithstonding the loti)r 
domination of lhe Spaniards. 
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public Opinion. It was effected, not by any increase of 
knowledge, or by any process of definite reasoning, but 
simply by the gradual elevation of the moral standard. 
AmusementB that were once nniversal passed from the women 
to the men, from the upper to the lower clasHeH, from the 
virtuous to the vicious, till at last the Legislature interposed 
to suppress them, and a thrill of indignation is felt whenever 
it is discovered that any of them have been practitteri. The 
history of the abolition of tortitre. the hiRtory of punish- 
ments, the history of the treatment of the conquered in war, 
the history of slavery — all present ua with examples of prSrC- 
tices which in one age were accepted as perfectly right and 
natural, aud which in anotheir age were repudiated as palpa- 
.bly and atrociously inhuman. Id each case the change was 
effected much less by any intellectual process than by a cer- 
tain quickening of the emotions, and consequently of the 
moral judgments; and if in any country we find practices at 
all resembling those which existed in England a century ago, 
we infer with certainty that that country has not received the 
fell amount of civilisation. The code of honour which first 
represents and afterwards reacts upon the moral standard of 
'ach age is profoundly different. The whole type of virtue in 
arlike people is distinct from that of a refined and 
.|»eaceful people, and the character wliich the latter would 
idmire the formt-r would despise. So true is this, that eaci> 
mccessive stratum of civilisation brings with it a distinctive 
arintion of the moral type. In the words of one of the 
>cry greatest historians of the nineteenth century, ' If the 
in^hieoIogiBt can determine the date of a monument by the 
m of its capital, with much greater certainty can the 
pHycliulo<^icaI historian assign to a specific period a moral 
fact, a predominating pasaion, or a mode of thought, and can 
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proDOODce it to haye been irapoasihle in the agea lliat pro 
ceded or that followed. In the chronology of an the aiuna 
forme have sometlmea been reprodaced, Irnt in the moral life 
Bu eh a recurrence is impoBsible : its conceptioiiB are fixed in 
their eternal place in the fatality of time.' ' 

Tliere is, however, one striking exception to this law in 
I he occasional appearance of a phenomenon which may 1» 
tei-med moral genius. There arise from time to time men 
who bear to the moral condition of their age much the same , 
relations as men of genius bear to its intellectual condition. 
They anticipate the moral standard of a later age, cast abroad 
conceptions of disinterested virtue, of philanthropy, or of 
Bclf-denial that seem to have no relation to the spirit of their 
time, inculcate duties and suggest motives of action that 
appear to most men altogether chimerical. Yet the magnet- 
ism of their perfections tells powerfully upon tlieir contem- 
poraries. An enthusiasm is kindled, a group of adlierents is 
formed, and many are emancipated from the moral condition 
of their age. Yet the full effects of such a movement are 
but transient. The first enthusiasm dies away, surToan<1ing 
oiroumstancea resume their asceiidency, the pure laith is 
materialised, encrusted with conceptions that are alien to its 
nature, dislocated, and distorted, till its first features have 
almost disappeared. The moral teaching, being unsuited to 
the time, becomes inoperative UTitil its appropriate civilisation 
has dawned; or at most it faintly and imperfectly filters 
Ihrongh an accumulation of dogmas, and thus accelerates in 
some measure the arrival of the condition it requires. 

From the foregoing considerations it is not difficult to 
infer the relations of dogmatic systems to moral principles. 
In a se mi-barbarous peiiod, when the mor.il faculty or thf 
Hichelet. 
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I Knse of right is far too weak to be a guide of couiluct, dog- 
l tnatic Bystcms interpose and supply men with motives of 
I action that are suited to their condition, and are BuHiuient to 
I instain among them a rectitude of conduct that would otlier- 
e be unknown. But the formation of a moral pliilosophy "* 
\b usually the first step of the decadence of rcligiona, Theol- 
ogy, then ceasing to be the groundwoi'k of morals, sinks into 
BCondary position, and the main source of its power is 
destroyed. In the religions of Greece and Rome this separa- 
tion between the two parts of religious syslema was carried 
BO far, that the inculcation of morality at last devolved avow- 
edly and exclusively upon the philosophers, while the priesto 
were wholly occupied with soothsaying and expiations. 

In the next place, any historical faith, as it is interpreted 
by fallible men, will contain some legends or doctrines that 
are contrary to our sense of right. For our highest concep- 
tion of the Deity is moral escellence, and consequently men 
always embody their standard of perfection in their religiouH 
doctrines; and as that standard is at first extremely imperfect 
and confused, the early doctrines will exhibit a corresponding 
I imperfection. These doctrines being stereotyped in received 
formularies for a time seriously obstruct the moral develop- 
ment of society, but at last the opposition to them becomes 
I strong that they must give way: they are then either 
violently subverted or permitted to become gradually ob- 
solete. 
■ There is but one example of a religion which is not 
L naturally weakened by civilisation, and that example ia 
Christianity. In all other cases the decay of dogmatic.con- 
ceptiona is tantamount to a complete annihilation of religion; 
for although there may be imperishable elements of moral 
truth mingled with those conceptions, tht^y have nothing 
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distinbtiye or peculiar. The moral truths coalesce with new 

ByBtfima, the men who uttered them take their place with 
many others in the great pantheon of hiatory, and the re- 
ligion having discliargwl its functions is spent and withered. 
But tIiegreatcharacteri3ticofChri9tianity,and the great moral 
proof of its divinity, is that it has been the main source of 
the moral development of Europe, and that it has discharged 
this oihce not so much by the inculcation of a system of 
ethics, however pure, aa by the assimilating and attractive 
influence of a perfect ideal. The moral progress of mankind 
can never cease to be distinctively and intensely Christian as 
long as it consists of a gradual approximation to the character 
of the Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the hiscory of tlie human race than the way in 
wlitcb that idea! has traversed the lapse of ages, acquiring a 
new strength and beauty with each advance of civilisation, 
and infiising its beneficent influence into every sphere of 
thought and action. At first men sought to grasp by minute 
dogmatic definitions the divinity they felt. The controver- 
sies of the Homoousians or Monophysites or Nestorians or 
Patripassians, and many others whose very names now 
sound strange and remote, then filled the Church. Then 
came the period of visible representations. The handker- 
chief of Veronica, the portrait of Edensa, the crucifix of 
Nicodemus, the paintings of St. Luke,' the image traced by 
an angel's hand which Is still venerated at the Lateran, the 



' Ab Lami and Lanzi have ihown, IbU legend prcbsblj resulted fmm a 
anruaioa of nanieB ; a Florentine monk, named Lnca, of the eterentb century, 
lii'ing, there ia much reason to believe, tbe chief author of the 'portraits by SL 
Tiulte.' Thoy are not, howeTer, sll by the Bsme hand, or of exactly the Bune 
nge, though oridcntly copied from the eame type. Otivm think they are 
Byranline picturta brought to Italy during the lime of the loonoclnata and o( 
the Cmsaclea 
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iMantless visions narrated by the sainta, show the eag^irneBa 
yrith which men sought to realise as a palpable and living 
image their ideal. This age was followed by that of his- 
torical evidences, the age of Sobonde and his folloTcere. 
Tct more and more with advancing years the moral idea 
il«od out from ail dogmatic conceptions; its divinity was 
rucognised by its perfection; and it is no exaggeration to 
Bay, that at no former period was it so powerful or so nni- 
acknowledged as at present. This is a phenomenon 
altogether unique ia history; and to those who reoogniae 

the highest type of excellence the highest revelation 
l-«f the Deity, its importance is too manifest to he over- 
loked. 

I trust the reader will pardon the tedious length to which 
•this examination, which I would gladly have abridged, has 
extended. For the history of rationalism is quite as much >' 
a history of moral as of intellectual development, and any 
conception of it that ignores the former miiat necessarily be 
mutilated and I'alse. Nothing, too, can, as I conceive, be 
more error.ecus or superficial than the reasonings of those 
who maintain that the moral element of Christianity has in 
it nothing distinctive or peculiar. The method of this school, 
of which Bolingbroke may be regarded as the type, is to col- 
lect from the writings of different heathen writers certain 
isolated passages embodying precepts that ai-o inculcated by 
Cfaristianity ; and when the collection bad become very large, 
the task was supposed to be accomplished. But the tma 
originality of a system of moral teaching depends not so mncli 
rqinn the elements of which it is composed, as upon the man- 
«er in which they are fused into a symmetrical whole, upon 
;tlie proportionate value that is attached to different qualities, 

to stale Ihe same thing by a single word, upon the type 
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of character that is formed. Kow it is quite certain that [be 
Christian type differB not only in degree, but In tind, from 
the Pagan one. 

In applying the foregoing principles to tlie history of 
Oiristian transformations, we should naturally expect thiee 
titstinct classes of change. The first is the gradnal evanca- 
iWnce of doctrines that collide with onr moral sense. Tlio 
Becond is the decline of the intluence of those ceremonies, or 
purely speculative doctrines, which, without being opposed 
to conscience, are at least wholly beyond its sphere. The 
third is the substitutioo of the sense of right for the fear of 
panishment as the main motive to virtue. 

I reserve the consideration of the first of these three 
changes for the ensuing chapter, In which I shall examine 
the causes of religious persecution, and shall endeavooi' to 
trace the history of a long series of moral anomalies in specu- 
lation which prepared the way for that great moral anomaly 
in practice. The second change is bo evident, that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it. No candid person who is ac- 
quainted with history can iail to perceive the difference be- 
tween the amount of revei-ence bestowed in the present day, 
by the great majority of men, upon mere speculative doctrines 
or ritualistic obsen*ances, and that which was once generaL 
If we examine the Church iu the fourth and fifth centuries, 
we find it almost exclusively occupied with minute questions 
concerning the manner of the co-existence of the two natures 
<n Christ. If we examine it in the middle ages, wc find it ab- 
sorbed in ritualism and pilgrimages. If we examine it at the 
Ueformation, wcfind it just emerging beneath the pressure of 
civilisation from this condition ; yet still the main specolative 
lest was tlie doctrine concerning the Sacrament, which had no 
rehition to morals ; and the main practical test on the 
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Gontlnent, at least, vr&a the eating of meat od Fndays.' In 
the present day, with the great hody of laymen at least, such 
matters appear simply puerile, bccanse tbey have no relation 
to morals. 

The third change ia one which reqnireE more attention, fur 
It involves the history of religious terrorism — a history of the 
iloepcst but most painfnl interest to all tvho study the intel- 
lectual and moral development of Europe. 

It would be difficult, and pcrliaps not altogether dcdii-a- 
ble, to attain in the present day to any realised conception 
of the doctrine of future punishment as it was taught by the 
early Fathers, and elaborated and developed by the rncdiwval 
priests. That doctrine has now been thrown so much into 
the background, it has been so modified and softened and 
exphiined away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its au- 



' Id FnmcB espcciallj the persccuUoa on this grouDd vaa friglitfuL Thus, 
Bodin Mil OS liiaX In ItiSB the njagiatrates of Angers bitmt alive those who 
•rere proved to have eaten meat ou Fc'ida; if thej reiauined impeniteat, aud 
bang tbem if tbej repented. (Demon, da Sorcieri, p. 316.) In England the 
■ubject was regarded in a very pcculiu' iight. Partly because An^ioaiiism 
dung cloaoly to the Fathers, and partly because England waa a insriUme 
coimtrj, faBliug wua not only enoouragai, but strictly enjoined ; and a long 
teriea of laws and proclatnationa were acMrdingly Uaued iKtireen 1648 and the 
Restoration ecjolDing abstioence on Wednesdays and Fridays, and throughout 
Lout 1 ' coDadering that due and godtj abstinence la a mean to virtue, and to 
Bubduo men's bodies of their souls and spirits ; and considering, alra, e^ciallg 
that Gshers, and men using the trade of fishing in the sea, may thereby tlie 
r.ithcr be set an work.' See a list of these laws in Uallam's Caiut. ffiil, 
A homilj also eujoins fasllog on the same complex groand. There arc 
Fi'TT good remarks on the tendency of theologians to condemn more serercly 
I'rror tliao immorality, and in condemning different errors to dwell most 
K.'Vcrely on those which are purely speculative, in Bayle, Pcntttt DiseriKi, 
Excit. Hemys; 'Si un docteur de Sorbonne avoit la hatdiesse de chanuclvi 
ant B<Ht pcu sur 1e myst^re de I'lncamation, . . . il couroit risigue du fi'u 
Je la Gr6vc ; mais a'il se contentoit d'avauccr qneliines propositions de morale 
relllcliAe, comme le faniciu ^cobar, oa so conlcnlerolt de dire que ceU n'ell 
pae bleo, ct pcul'&lre un verroit lii censure de eon livru.' 
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cient repulsive nes8. Tl is sufficient to aay, that it waa gGD«r- 
ally maiDialnGd lliat eternal damnation waa the lot whicb 
the Almighty had reBerved for an immense proportion of hia 
oreatnreB; and that that damnation consisted not simply of 
the privation ofeertain extraordinary blessings, bnt also oft he 
eudurance of the most excruciating agouiea. Perhaps the most 
scute pain the human body can undergo is that of fire ; and 
this, the early Fathers assure us, is the eternal destiny of the 
uasB of mankind. The doctrine was stated with the utmost 
literalism and precision. In the two first apologies for the 
Christian faith it was distinctly asserted. Philosophy, it was 
said, had sometimes enabled men to look with contempt upon 
torments, as upon a transient evil; but Christianity presented 
a prospect before which tlie stoutest heart must quail, for its 
punishments were as eternal as they were es cm elating.' Ori- 
gan, it is true, and his disciple Gi-egory of Nyssa, in a some- 
what hesitating manner, divet-gcd from the prevailing opinion, 
and strongly inclined to a figurative interpretation, and to 
the belief in the ultimate salvation of all;' but they were alnne 
in their opinion. With these two exceptions, all the Fathers 
proclaimed the eternity of torments, and all defined those tor- 
ments as the action of a literal Sre upon a sensitive body.' 



dem contenipdbilHQ 
aoa qui sub Deo o 
pcsnam providen 



itudiDi 



a dotoremque ilopretlat modicma qul- 
Quntiando mftguum vera nou diutumum. Etiimvero 
im speculators dispuugjmur, qiiiqae ntemam ab eo 
irrimuB et pro Bcientia plcmtii 
la diuturni verum Benipilenii.' [TertuUimi 



ApoL, cap. ilv.) 

' The opmiotu of this last Father od the subject, vhlah are Ter; little 
known, sre dead; Btalcd in that learned book, Dallieus, J>e Pan:t el &fu. 
/iic^ioniiiK (Anuterdam, lSi9), lib. iv. c. 1. For Origen's well-known opio- 
loua, see Ibid. Ub. iv. c. a, 

' X long chain of quotatlooi! establiBbing tliis will be found in Svrindeo, 
On Me Kre 0/ Hell (London, 1727) ; and in florbcny's Etu/uir-/ toareriant 
FnliiTf PiiniahmetU tLondot), 17M). 
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WTjen the pagans argued that a body could not remain for 
ever uncouBumcd in a material flame, tbey were answered 
by the analogies of the salamander, the asbestus, and the 
volcano; and by appeals to the Divine Omnipotence, which 
was supposed to be continually exerted to prolong the tor- 
lures of the dtad,' 

We may be quite sure that neither in the early Church, 
ntr in any other period, was this doctrine universally 
realised. There must have been thousands who, belieriug, 
or at least professing, that there was no salvation except in 
the Church, and that to be excluded from salvation meant 
to be precipitated into an abyss of tiames, looked back 
nevertheless to the memory of a pagan mother, who had 
passed away, il' not with a feeling of vague hope, at least 
without the poignancy of despair. There must have been 
thousands who, though they would perhaps have admitted 
with a Father that the noblest actions of the heathen were 
but ' splendid vices,' read nevertheless the pages of the great 
historians of their country with emotions that were very little 
in conformity with such a theory. Nor, it may be added, 
were these persons those whose moral perceptions had been 
least developed by contemplating the gentle and tolerant 
character of the Christian Founder. Yet still the doctrine 
was stamped upon the theology of the age, and though it 
bad not yet been introduced into art, it was realised to a 

' Sec the long tirgumcnt hosed on these gronnds in St. Aug. J)t Oiv. Jin, 
lib. xxL cc 1-9. UisuCius FeUx trenta the some Eubject in u BOEnevliBt furo 
t.ioua passage: 'Ipse rex Jupil«r per torreatea ripaa et acram Toraginem jurat 
religiose : deatiiiiktam eDim sibi cum Euis cultoribus pomani pnesciui purhor 
lescit; ncc tormentis nut modus ullus aut t«rniiuus. lllic BRpiens ignis meni- 
Ira uHt el refidt ; carpit ct uulrit Eicut ignea ^Imiuum corpora tangunt nee 
■baomunt : nciit ignes JEtux et Vesaiii et ardenlium ubique terrsruiD Sagraul 
eragimlDr : Ita pteoole iUud iDccndiiun nan damnis ardeDdnm pascita* Bed 

esa corponun laceratione DutiiCur.' {fietatiai^ cap. hit,] 
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degree wbich we at least can never reproduce ; Tor It wan 
taught in the midst of persecution and conflict, and it flashed 
upon the mind with all the vividness of novelty. Judaism 
had had nothing like it. It seems now to he generally ad- 
milted that the doctrine of a future life, which ia often 
Bpoken of aa a central conception of reh'gion, was not inolndcil 
in the Levitical revelation, or at least was so faintly intimated 
that the people were unable to perceive it,' During the 
captivity, indeed, the Jews obtained from their maslera 
some notions on the subject, but even these were very vagne ; 
and the Saddnceea, who rejected the new doctrine as an inno- 
vation, were entirely uncondemned. Indeed, it is probable 
that the chosen people had less clcai' and correct knowledge 
of a future world than any other tolerably civilised natioii 
of antiquity. Among the early popular traditions of the 
pagans, there were, it is trae, some faint traces of a doctrine 
of hell, which are said to have been elaborated by Pytha- 
goras,' and especially by Plato, who did more then any other 
ancient philosopher to develop the notion of expiation ; ' but 

' Tliia faut bajj bees iioCi{^ b; several earl; Eagliah divineB (DurroH' hoii 
Beikule; nmong the number); bnt iC was brought into especial relief by War- 
burton, nbo, as 1b well known, !□ his Diviiu Zegalum, baaed a curious argu- 
ment m Ta^ouT of the divine oiigin of tlio Levitical rclij^oD upon the fact iJiat 
it contained qo revelation of a future world. Archbishop Whntolf, wbo 
sCrooglj took up the view of Warburton concerning the fact, has, in one of his 
J&tayi on tht Feeuliariliei of the Christian litliffion, applied it very skiKully 
to est-Lbliebing tiie divitte origin, not Indeed of Judaism, bat of Cbristuiuil}', 
becdose Chriatianit; does contain a tevelatioa of the future world. Both these 
writers contend that the well-known paasiigo in Job doea not refer to the reaui- 
reL'tiOD. The subject has been dwelt on Irom another point of view bj Chulib, 
Voltaire, Strauss, and several other irritera. On the growth of the doctrino 
smong the Jews, ene Mackaj's JUligiam DcBtlopmad of Oit Ortela and 
Oebreai, vol. IL pp. 288-297, 

* Denis, Watoiri dea Idea Morale! dant rAnliymle, torn. L pp. 18, IV. 

' Ibid. pp. lot 108. 
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tlic'se, at the period of the rise of OhriBtianity, had little or 
no iiifluenoe upou the minds of men ; nor had they ever pre 
setiled the same characteristics as the doctrine of the Charcli. 
For among the pagans future torture was supposed to be 
reserved exclusively for guilt, and for guilt of the most 
extreme and exceptional character. It was such culpiita as 
Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that were selected as exam- 
ples, and, excepting in the mysteries,' the Bulijeet never 
seems to have been brought very prominently forward. It 
■was the distinctive doctrine of the Christian theologians, that 
Eufferings more excruciating than any the imagination could 
conceive were reserved for miUions, and might be the lot of 

I the most benevolent and heroic of mankind. That religious 
error waa itself the worst of crimeB, was before the Reforma- 
tion the nnivei-sfll teaching of the Christian Church. Can 
we wonder that there were some who refused to regard it as 
an Evangel ? 
If we pursue this painful subject into the middle ages, we 
find the conception of punishment by literal fire elaljorated 
with more detaiL The doctrine, too, of a purgatory even for 
the saved had grown up. Without examining at length the 
')rigin of this last tenet, it may be sufficient to say that it 
was a natural continuation of the doctrine of penance ; that 
the pagan poets bad had a somewhat similar conception, 
which Virgil introduced into his famous description of the 
I regions of the dead; that the Maoichieans looted forward to 

^^^L ■ strange process of purification after death;* and that soms 

^^^V ' On the pluca rcpresoQUliona of Tartarus hud in the mjateiies, bgq Mo- 

^^^ gnin, Orijines du IMifre, lom. i. pp. 81-84. 

' Tha MooichsikDa are eud lo have believed lli&t the Bonlg of the dcnd were 
purified in tha sen ; that thej were then borne in the moor to the angL'Ia ; and 
UiKt Ihn phases of the raoon were Caosed by (he increase or diminuUon of Iht 
treiglit (Beausobre, Bill, Crili'pie dii J/nnicArumE, torn. Lpp. 243, 2H.) 
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of the Fathers appear to have held that at tho day of jn<?g- 
ment all men must pass tbrongli a fire, though apparently 
rather for trial than for purification, as the ^iituoua and 
orthodox were to pass unscathed, while had people and peo- 
ple with erroneous theological opinions were to be bumt.* 
Bc'udea thiH, the doctrine perhaps softened a little the terror- 
ism of eternal panishment, by diminishing the number of 
those who were to endure it ; though, on the other hand, it 
represented extreme suffering as resei-ved for almost all men 
after death. It may be added, that its financial advantages 
are obvious and Dudeaiable, 

There was in the tenth century one sti'iking example of a 
theologian following in the traces of Origen, and, as far as I 
know, alone in the middle ages, maintaining the figurative 
interpretation of the fire of helL This was John Scotua 
Erigena, a very remarkable man, who, as his name imports," 
and as his contemporaries inform us, was an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, for the most part, that life of a wan- 
dering scholar for which his countrymen have always been 
famous. His keen wit, his great and varied genius, and hta 
knowledge of Greek, soon gained him an immense reputation. 
This last acquirement was then extremely rare, but it had 
been kept np in the Irish monasteries some time after it had 
disappeared from the other seminaries of Europe. Scotus 

' Dallsus, De Pana el Saliffactionibuii, lib. ir. c. 9. Soma orthi? uicioiita 
liiiJ a notion about fire bwog the portal of the unsBoa world. Herodolua (lib. 
" >~ 42) telle a curious Btorj about Periander, a tyrant of Corinth, who in- 
voked the Bhade of his wife ; but she refused (o aoawer his questions, alle^iig 
lliat she vte too cold ; for tbongh dresses hnd been placed in her tomb, the; 
vere of no use to her, as Ihey had not been burnt. 

' Scoti was at first the oatQC of the Irish ; it was af1«rnarils shored and 
finally monopolised by the inhabilantg of Scotland. Er^na meana, bom in 
Erin — the distinctiTe name of Irehind. There is an amusing notice of E«otul 
l^rigoDa in Uattbew of Westminster f An. 880). 
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w himself with such ardour into both of the great ays- 
■teme of Greek philosopliy, that some have regarded him 
principally aa the last representative of Neoplatonism, and 
others as the founder of Scholasticism.' He displayed on all 
■qnestions a singular disdain for authority, and a spirit of tlie 
, holdest free thought, which, like Origen, with whose works 
he was probably much imbued, he defended hy a lavish em- 
ployment of allegories. Among the doctrines ho disbelieved, 
and therefore treated as allegorical, was that of the fire ofhell' 
Scotua, however, was not of bia af?e. The material con- 
ceptions of mediievalism harmonised admirably with the ma- 
terial doctrine ; and after the religious terrorism that follow- 
ed the twelfth century, that doctrine attained its full elabo 
The agonies of hell seemed then the central fact of 

iligion, and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of men. 
The whole intellect of Europe was employed in illustrating 
them. All literature, all painting, all eloquence, was concen- 
trated upon the same dreadful theme. By the pen of Dante 
,sud hy the pencil of Orcagiia, by the pictures that crowded 

'ery chnrch, and the sermons that rang from every pulpit, 
(he maddening terror was sustained. The saint was often per- 

jtted in visions to behold the agonies of the lost, and to re- 
,t the spectacle he had witnessed. He loved to tell how by 
the larid glare of the eternal flames he had seen millious writh- 
ing in every form of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs roll- 
ing with unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and mutl- 



■ ' He la regarded in tbe 6rat light bj M. Goizot In his Bitlort/ of CiDtlisit- 
'■ton ,- aai in the MOODd b; U. St. Ren^ Taillandier, in h!a able and learned 
trcstlBe dii ScotuB, 

' On the dootrines of ScotuB, and especially on that about hell, see Tail- 
iindier, Scot Erighie, pp. nC-lSO ; Ampire, HiaL Litltraire de la Frnna, 
lonL liL p- 96 ; Alciiacdri, Hist Eiidet., torn. v\, pp.3n]-30S. Acxirdiiig to 
" urilT. Scotus idniltted lilsml torments li)r the dtivil, but not for aula 
21 
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lated and quivering with pain, tortared by pangs that seemcl 
ever keener by the recurrence, and shrieking in vain for mer- 
cy to an uiipitying heaven. Hideioua beings of dreadfiil as- 
pect and of fantastic forms hovered around, mocking them 
amid their torments, easting them into catildrona of boiling 
brimstone, or inventing new tortures more snbtle and more 
tefined. Amid all this a sulphnr stream was ever seething, 
feeding and* intensifying the waves of fire. There was no 
respite, no alleviation, no hope. The tortures were ever 
varied in their character, and they never palled for a moment 
upon the sense. Sometimes, it was said, the flames while re- 
taining their intensity withheld their llglit. A shroud of 
darkness covered the scene, bat a ceaseless shriek of anguish 
attested the agonies that were below.' 

It is useless to follow the enhject into detail. We may 
reproduce the ghastly imagery that is accumulated in the 
sermons and in the legends of the age. We may estimate 
the untiring assiduity with which the Catholic priests sought 
in the worst acta of human tyranny, and in the dark reeesses 
of their own imaginations, new forms of torture, to ascribe 
them to the Creator, We can never conceive the intense 
vividness with which these conceptions were realised, or the 
madness and the misery they pi-odnced. For those were 
ages of implicit and unfaltering credulity ; they were ages 
when none of the distractions of the present day divided the 
intellect, and when theology was the single focus upon which 
the imagination was concentrated. They were ages, too, 
when the modem tendency to soften or avoid repulsive im- 

' The dptaild of idbd; of OinK visioos are glvea in tbeir full force in Snin- 
ddn ; and iu Plancy, IHctionnaire Infemale, art. Enfer. Dean Milmnn, Id liu 
Bill, of LaHn ChrUtianily, bas noticeii this passion for detailed pictures of 
hell (which seems to date frooi St. Qrsgory the Qrc«t) willi Ills usual force ind 
instirA. 
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ages was altogether unknown, and when, in the general pa- 
ralysis of the reason, every influence was exerted to stimulate 
the imagination. Wherever the worshipper turned, he was 
met by new fori^s of torture, elaborated with such minute 
detail, and enforced with such a vigour and distinctness, that 
they must have clung for ever to the mind, and chilled every 
natural impulse towards the Creator. How, indeed, could it 
be otherwise ? Men were told that the Almighty, by the 
Bat of his uncontrolled power, had called into being count- 
less millions whom He knew to be destined to eternal, excru- 
ciating, unspeakable agony ; that He had placed millions in 
such a position that such agony was inevitable ; that He had 
prepared their place of torment, and had kindled its undying 
flame ; and that, prolonging their lives for ever, in order that 
they might be for ever wretched, He would make the con- 
templation of those sufferings an essential element of the 
happiness of the redeemed.' No other religious teachers had 
ever proclaimed such tenets, and as long as they were real- 
ised intensely, the benevolent precepts and the mild and 
gentle ideal of the New Testament could not possibly be in- 
fluential. The two things were hopelessly incongruous. 
The sense of the Divine goodness being destroyed, the whole 
fabric of natural religion crumbled in the dust. From that 
time religion was necessarily diverted from the moral to the 
dogmatic, and became an artificial thing of relics and cere- 
monies, of credulity and persecution, of asceticism and terror- 
ism. It centred entirely upon the priests, who supported it 
mainly by intimidation. 

I have already, when examining the phenomena of witch 

' St Thomas Aquinas says, * Beati in regno coelesti videbunt poenas damna 
tonim, UT BEATiTUDO iLLis HAQis OOMPLACEAT.* (Summa Suppl.^ qnaoK xciv 
trt. 1.) 
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craf^, nolicod tht.- influence of this doctrine upon the imagitiit 
lion, which it has probably done more to diaoase tbau almost 
aU other moral and intellectual agencies combined. I shall 
hereafter touch upon its effects upon the intellectual history 
of Europe — upon the timidity and disingenuousness of en- 
quiry, the distrust and even haired of intellectual honesty, 
it encouraged. There is, however, a still more painful effect 
to be noticed. That the constant contemplation of suffering, 
especially when that contemplation is devoid of passion, has 
a tendency to blunt the affections, and thos destroy the emo- 
tional part of humanity, is one of the most familiar facts of 
common observation. The law holds good even in men, like 
surgical operators, who contemplate pain solely for the bene- 
fit of others. Tlie first repulsion is soon exchanged for indif- 
ference, the indifference speedily becomes interest, and tho 
interest is occasionally heightened to positive enjoyment. 
Hence the anecdotes related of surgeons who have derived 
the most exquisite pteasnre from the operations of their pro- 
fession, and of persons who, being unable to suppress a mor- 
bid delight in the contemplation of suffering, have deter- 
mined to utilise their defect, and have become the most 
unflinching operators in the hospitals. Now it is sufficiently 
manifest that upon this emotional part of humanity depends 
by far the greater number of tind acts that are done in the 
world, and especially the prevailing ideal and standard ol 
humanity. There are, no doubt, persons who arc exceedingly 
benevolent through a sense of duty, while their temperament 
remains entirely callous. There are even cases in which the 
callousness of temperament increases in proportion to the 
active benevolence, for it is acquired in contemplating suffer- 
ing for the purpose of relieving it, and, as Bishop Butler re- 
minds us, ' active habits are strengtiiened, while passive im- 



Ipruasiona are weakened, by repetition.' But the (i\«rwlielin- 
^ig majority are in these intittere governed by their emotions, 
r standard and their acta depend upon the liveliueBS of 
■ feelings. If this be so, it is easy to conceive what 
ImiiEt have been the result of the contemplations of mcdia?- 
■iValism. There is a fresco in the great monastery of Paviii 
p-which might be regarded as the emblem of the age. It rep- 
resents a nionlt with clasped handfi, and an expression of 
agonising terror upon his countenance, straining over tlie 

» valley of vision wliere the sufferinga of the lost were din- 
played, while the insciiption above reveala hta one harrowing 
thought, ' Quia suatinehit ne descendam moriens ? ' 
In such a state of thought, we should naturally expect 
that the direct and powerful tendency of this doctrine would 
be to produce a general indifTorence to human suSerings, or 
even s bias towards acts of barbarity. Yet this only gives 
an inadequate conception of its effects. For not only were 

»men constantly expatiating on these ghastly pictures, they 
were also constantly associating them with gratitude and 
irith joy. They believed that the truth of Christianity im- 
plied the eternal torture of a vast proportion of their fellow- 
Creatures, and they believed that it would be a gross impiety 
to wish tliat Christianity was untrue. They had collected 
with auch assiduity, and had interpreted with such a revolts 
ing literalism, every rhetorical passage in the Bible that 

I could be associated with their doctrine, that they had firmly 

^^^Lpersuaded themselves that a material and eternal fire formed 

^^^B.a central truth of their faith, and that, in the worda of an 

^^^ Anglican clergyman, 'the hell described in the Gospel is not 

with the same particularity to be mot with in any other r& 

11 that ifl or hath been in the whole world.' ' Habitually 

' SwindeQ, p. 18B, 
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treatiug tlic language of parable as if it was tte langnase of 
history, tLey came to regard it aa very truly their ideal of 
happinesB, to rest for ever on Abraham's bosom, and to con- 
template for ever the torments of their brother in heU. Ttiey 
felt with St. Augustine that ' tlic end of rehgion is to be- 
come lite the object of worsbip,' and they represented the 
Deity as confining his affection to a small section of his crea- 
tures, and inflicting on all others the most horrible and eter- 
nal enffering. 

Now it ia nndouhtedly true, that when doctrines of this 
kind are intensely realised, they will prove most efficacious 
in difpelling the apathy on religious subjects which is the 
common condition of mankind. They will produce great 
earnestness, great scll-sacrifiee, great singleness of purpose. 
Loyola, who had studied with profound sagacity the springs 
of enthusiasm, assigned in hia spiritual exercises an entire 
day to be spent in meditating upon eternal damnation, and 
in most great religious revivals the doctrine has occupied a 
prominent place. It is also undoubtedly true, that in a few 
splendid instances the effect of this realisation has been to 
raise up missionary teachers of such heroic and disinterested 
zeal, that their lives are among the grandest pages in the 
whole range of biography. Bat although this may be its 
effect upon some singularly noble natures, there can be little 
question that in the vast majority of cases its tendency will 
be to indurate the character, to diffuse abroad a calloiisnesB 
and insensibility to the suffering of others that will pro- 
foundly debase humanity. If you make the detailed and 
exqnisite torments of multitudes the habitual object of the 
tbonghts and imaginations of men, you will necessarily pro- 
dace in most of them a gradual indifference to human suffer- 
ing, and in some of them a disposition to regard it with 
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positive delight. If you further assure men that these su^ 
ferings form an integral part of a revelation which they are 
bound to regard as a message of good tidings, you will in- 
duce them to stifle every feeling of pity, and almost to en- 
oourage their insensibility as a virtue. If you end your 
teaching by telling them that the Being who is the ideal of 
tlieir lives confines His affection to the members of a single 
Church, that He will torture for ever all who are not found 
within its pale, and that His children will for ever contem- 
plate those tortures in a state of unalloyed felicity, you will 
prepare the way for every form of persecution that can be 
directed against those who are without. He who most fully 
realised these doctrines, would be the most unhappy or the 
most unfeeling of mankind. No possible prospect of indi- 
vidual bliss could reconcile a truly humane man, who followed 
the impulse of his humanity, to the thought that those who 
were external to his faith were destined to eternal fire. No 
truly humane man could avoid wishing, that rather than this 
should be the case, he and all others should sleep the sleep of 
annihilation. "When the doctrine was intensely realised and 
implicitly believed, it must, therefore, have had one or other 
of two effects. It must have produced an intensity of com- 
passion that would involve an extreme unhappiness and 
would stimulate to extreme heroism, or it must have pro- 
duced an absolute callousness and a positive inclination to 
inflict suffering upon the heretic. It does not require much 
knowledge of human nature to perceive that the spirit of 
Torquemada must be more common than that of Xavier. 

That this was actually the case must be evident to any 
one who is not wilftdly blind to the history of Christendom. 
I have mentioned that writer who in the second century 
dilated most emphatically on the doctrine of eternal punish* 
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^^M nieiit by fire as a means of mtimidatioii. In another of Ii!m 
^^ft works be showed Tcry olcarlj the btlueDce it exercised apoD 
^^^K liis own character. He Lad wi'ilten a treatise dissiiadtiig the 
^^^V ChrisliiiDB of Lis day from &equGntiu^ the pnbLc Epectaclcs. 
^^^H lie had collected on the subject many arguments, some of 
^^^H tliem very powerful, and others extremely grotesque ; but bo 
^^^H perceived that to make his exhortations forcible to tlie 
^^^ majority of Lis readers, Le must point them to some counter- 
attraction. He accordingly proceeded — aod his style as- 
sumed a richer glow and a more impetuous eloquence as be 
rose to the congenial theme — to tell tbem that a spectacle 
was reserved for tbem, so fascinating and so attractive that 
the most joy on 8 festivals of earth faded into insignificance by 
the comparison. That spectacle was the agonies of their 
fellow-countrymen, as they writhe amid the torments of hell. 
'What,' he exclaimed, 'shall be the magnitude of that scene 1 
How shall I wonder ! How shall I laugh ! How shall I 
rejoice I How shall I triumph when I behold so many and 
Bnch illustrious tings, who were said to Iiave mounted into 
heaven, groaning with Jupiter their god in the lowest dark- 
ness of hell 1 Then shall the soldiei-s who had persecuted the 
name of Christ bum in more cruel liro than any they had 
kindled for the saints. . . , Then shall tbe ti'agedians pour 
forth in their own misfortune more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre to resound, while the 
comedian's powers shall be better seen as he becomes more 
flexible by the heat. Then shall the driver of the circus 
stand forth to view all blushing in his flaming cliariot, and 
the gladiators pierced, not by spears, but by darts of fire. 
. , . Compared with such spectacles, with such subjecta 
of triumpn as thete, what can pnstor or consul, quiestor or 
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pontiff, afford ? And even now faitb c;in bring lliem near, 
imagination can depict them ng present.' ' 

I have qnoted this very painful passage not so much oa 
an instance of the excesses of a morbid disposition cmbit- 
lered by persecution, as because it furnishes a striking illuR- 
tiation of the influence of a certain class of realisations on 
tlie affections. For in tracing what may be called tlia 
psychological history of Europe, we are constantly met by a 
groat contradiction, which can only be explained by such 
considerations. By the confosaion of all parties, the Chris- 
tian religion was designed to be a religion of philanthropy, 
aod love was represented as the distinctive test or charac- 
teristic of its trne members. As a matter of fact, it has 
probably done more to quicken the affections of mankind, to 
promote pity, to create a pure and merciful ideal, than any 
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' ' Qam tuuo Epcotaculi latitudo ! 
gaudeam 1 ubi BSnltem, Bpectans tot i 
nuntiodiuitur, cum ipso JoTe ct ipds t 
mnlea 1 Ilcm pnEsidefl peraecutorea ( 
ffivieruDt ineultautibuB contra I 



Quid admirer I QuiJ ridenm ! ulu 
t tanloa regee, qoi in ccelum recepl) 
is testibus in imia tenebris congemes- 
jminlci nomlnia Bxviuribna quam ipai 
hrietiimos liquescentcs 1 quos prmterm 
■apiuutra illua pluloBophoa coram diadpulia suia aaa. conSagrLiiiouibua erubes- 
oeotes, quibuB iiiliil ad Deum pertinere Bundcbanl, quibua antjona aut Dullaa 
But HOD in priatina corpora redituraa aftlnaabant I Edam poetaR non ad Rhada- 
maoti neo ad Hiaoin, Bed ad inopiniti Cliriati tribunal palpittiiitf?. Tudc magiB 
Imgcadi audiendi ma^ adlicet tocoIce in sua propria calamitato. Tunc his- 
trioncs cognoaccndi aolutioree miiito per ignem. Tunc apcctandus auiiga in 
SBmmca rola totus inlians ; tone ijatid conlcmplandi non in gjmnasiia acd in 
igoe jacuIaU ; niai quoil nc tunc quidem ill09 veiim itaoa, ut qui maliia ad eoa 
potiaa conapectum insatiabiirm confcrre qui in dominum desBTierunt. Hio 
est ilia dicam Isbri aut qiueelnarice fitius, anbbad destructor, Siunnrites et 
diemaniimi liatKms. Bio est quern a Juda redemistis, hie est ille aruodiao el 
oolHphis lUverberatns, Bputamentis doJocoratus, felle et aeeto pofatiia. Hie est 
qucm clam dlscenleB Bubiipuerunt ut r^urroxisae dicatnr, tei hortuLuiua de- 
tratit ue iaccucnButEfrc^UGUtia uommconlium 'aidcrentur. Ut talia apeotes, ut 
talilius exultes quia tibi pnctor, ant coiiaui, aut qiusBtor, aut sacerdoa de ouA 
3beraliLate pnslabitf Et Ismen luce Jam qiiodammodo habtCDUB prr fidem 
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other influence that has ever acted on the world. But while 
the marvellous infliieuce of Christianity in this reBpect liaa 
been acknowledged by all who have mastered the teachings 
of history, while the religious minds of every land and of 
every opinion have recognised in itt Founder the highest 
ooneeivable ideal and embodiment of compassion as of purity, 
il is a no less incontestable truth that for many centuries the 
Christian priesthood pursued a policy, at least towards those 
who differed from their opinions, implying a callousness and 
absence of the emotional part of humanity whieii has seldom 
been paralleled, and perhaps never surpassed. From Jnlian, 
who observed that no wild beasts were so ferocious as angry 
theologians, to Montesquieu, who discussed as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon the inhamanity of monks, the fact has been 
constantly recognised. The monks, the Inquisitors, and in 
general the mediieval clergy, present a type that is singularly 
well defined, and is in many respects exceedingly noble, but 
which is continually marked by a total absence of mere 
natural affection. In zeal, in courage, in perseverance, in 
selfsacrifice, they towered far above the average of mankind ; 
but they were always as ready to inflict as to endure suffer- 
ing. These were the men who chanted their Te Deums over 
the massacre of the Albigenses or of St, Bartholomew, who 
fanned and stimulated the Crusades and the religious wars, 
who esulted over the carnage, and strained every nerve to 
prolong the struggle, — and, when the zeal of the warrior bad 
begun to flag, mourned over the languor of faith, and cou- 
lemplated the sufferings they had caused with a satisfaction 
that was as pitiless as it was unselfish. Those were the men 
who were at once the instigators and the agents of tliat 
horrible detailed persccatiou that stained almost every 
province of Europe with the "blood of Jews and Iieretios, and 
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vrbich exhibitg an amount of cold, passionless, studied, and 
deliberate barbarity unrivalled in the history of mankind.* 

Now, when a tendency of this kind is habitually exhibited 
among men who are unquestionably actuated by the strongest 
sense of duty, it may be assumed that it is connected with 
some principle they have adopted, or with the moral atmos- 
phere they breathe. It must have an intellectual or logical 
antecedent, and it must have what may be termed an 
emotional antecedent. By the first I understand certain 
principles or trains of reasoning which induce men to believe 
that it is their duty to persecute. By the second I under- 
stand a tendency or disposition of feeling that harmonises 
with persecution, removes the natural reluctance on the sub- 
ject, and predisposes men to accept any reasoning of which 
persecution is the conclusion. The logical antecedents of 
persecution I shall examine in the next chapter. The most 
important emotional antecedent is, I believe, to be found in 
the teaching concerning the future world. It was the natu- 
ral result of that teaching, that men. whose lives present in 
many respects examples of the noblest virtue, were never- 
theless conspicuous for ages as prodigies of barbarity, and 
proved absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of all who 
dissented from their doctrines. Nor was it only towards the 
heretic that this inhumanity was displayed ; it was reflected 

^ We shall have ample evidence of this in the next chapter. At present it 
IF sufficient to say that the use of the slow fire in burning heretics was in many 
districts habitual In that curious book, the Scaligerana (a record of the a>n> 
versation of Joseph Scaliger, by an intimate friend who lived in his house), we 
have a horrible description of one of these executions in Guicnne: * J'avoiB 
endion seize ans que je vis brusler un Jacobin qui fermoit la bouche aux 
Papistes : on le d^grada et on le brusla k petit feu, le liant avec des cordes 
jQOuill^ par les aisselles pr^s la potence, et \k on mettoit le feu dessous telle* 
ment qu'il cstoit demy consume avant qu'ii fut mort* (Art Heretici. See^ 
too, art. Sorciera.) See, too, Cousin^s account of the execution of VaniuL 
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more or leas in the irhole penal Bystem of the time. We 
have a Btriking example of this in tlie history of torture. Ic 
ancient Greece, torture ■was never employed except in cases 
of treason. In the best days of ancient Rome, notwithstand- 
ing the notorious inhiunanity of the people, it was exclusive- 
ly confined to the slaves. In mediseval Christendom it "waB 
made use of to an extent that was probably unexampled Id 
any earlier period, and in cases that fell under the cogni- 
eance of the clergy it was applied to every class of the com- 
munity.' And what strikes us most in considering the me- 
diffival tortures, is not bo much their diabolical barbarity, 
which it is indeed impossible to exaggerate, as the extraordi- 
nary variety, and what may be termed the artistic skill, they 
displayed. They represent a condition of thought in which 
men had pondered long and careftilly on all the forms of suf- 
fering, had compared and combined the different kinds of 
torture, till they had become tlie most cousummate masters 
of their art, had expended on the subject all the resources of 
the utmost ingenuity, and had pursued it with the ardour of 
a passion. The system was matured under the medimval 
habit of thought, it was adopted by the inquisitors, and it 
received its finishing touches from their ingenuity.' In every 

' In caeea of beresj and treason, but the flrat were of couteb by far Ihe 
most common. Aa one of the old autboritiwt on tbe subject «a}^ : ' lu cmnma 
bMresis oiunea 111! torqucndi Hunt qui in arimtne le^n majeptatls bumaiun tnr- 
qucri posBunt; quia longc graviuB est dmnum quaJn tetnporalem Issdero 
majefitatom, no prolude nobiles, miltt^ diicurionea, dactores, et omncB qui 
quantaiibet prnro^tiva pra^fulgeut in criruiuo hieresU et in criniine Iecs« 
m^'eatatis huraans torquen possunt . . . quo fit quod minores viginli 
quinque aunis propter suspiciouem haercEia et \xsx inajeBtatia torqueri poasnnt, 
minores ctiajn quatnordecem aniiis tcrreri et habenft vcl Cera\i ctodL' (Saarei 
deFaz, PrarU Eedetiaaiea a Bendaris [IGie], p. IDS.) 

' Tiro eitraordinary ingeni^lj of the mediiBva! tortures, and (he eitont t.» 
■hieli liey were daboratcd by lie clergr, is well bhowu io an arUcIo on lor 
ure hj VilldgiUe, in LacroLt, Le Mov-m Agt el la HaiaiMiaiife (Paris, 18181. 
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irisoii tite crucifix and the rack stood aide by side, and in al- 
most every country the abolitioQ of torture was al last ef- 
fected by a movement which the Church opposed, and by 
men whom she had cursed. In England, it is true, torture 
had nlways been illegal, though it had often been employeil. 
especially in ecclesiastical eases ; ' but almost every other 
country illustrates the position I have stated. In France, 
[irobably the first illustrioua opponent of torture was Mou- 
taigne, the first of the French sceptics ; the cause was 
afterwards taken np by Charron and hy Bayle ; it 
was then adopted by Voltaire, Montesquieu, and the En- 
ts; and it fioally triumphed when the Church 
had been shattered by tlie Revolution.' In Spain, tor- 



tom. iii. The original works on the Babjact are very nmneroua, and possasa a 
great but painful interest. Perhaps the fullest is UarEiliua' (a lawyer of 
Bulugna) Traelatnt dd Qaailio>iiiua (1629 and 1037— -both odltiona in black 
tetter). Uar^us boaeted chut be wns the inceutor of the torture (hat can- 
eUled of depriving the pri-toner of all aleep^a torture nhich woa CEpeinallj 
DBcd in the States of the Church : ' In Statu Ecclesiastico hi duo modi magia 
Bunt, ut et tormentuui laiiUaruiu, et vi^liEe per aomni aubtractionem, 
quem modum invenisae asserit Marailiiia.' (_CAartario PraxU Inltrrogandiun 
\Raaw, leiS], p. I0S.) Besides these works, there are full accounla 
of the nature of the tortures in Simanuaa' De Cailtoiicu IwHiiiHonibnt, 
Ejmcricus' Direclorivm InguiaUoirm, and manj other works lo nhich tbe; 
refer. 

On tdio extent to which it was employed by the Catholics, under Mary, in 
the triali of Protestants, see Sinitt'a Maaneri of Iht Engluh PeopU, to!, iii. 
p. 4S ; and on the extent to which it was employed bj Protestants in the trials 
of Cutholio prieata, aee Hallaio, CoiaU HitL (ed. 1S27), toL L p. 1G9 ; and ths 
evidence oolleoted in Hilner's Letters to a FrAendary. Bishops Griudal a 
(loie auggesled (he application of torture to the Catholic prieals. (Froude^ , 
UiH, vol. TiL pp. 418, 4ie.) See, too, Barriogton On lAe SCahmn, pp. SO, ant 
i40, 441. 

' The anpprcedun of one department of torture voa eOected in France aa 
larly as IISO, and was one of the meaHure* of reform conceded to the revolU' 
tlonar; part;. All torture, hDirever, vaa not aboUehed till the Revolutiou wai 
Mtooll; tiiuiDphaut, and the abolition wna one of the first acta of the demo- 
(Sea I.oiselaur, 8ur In Feines.) Beaidel the esEara of Munlargm^ 
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tur« began to fall into disuse under Cbai-lea IH, on one of 
the few oeuasioQS when the Government was in direct oppo- 
Biliyn to the Church,' In Italy the great opponent of tor- 
ture was Beecaria, the friend of Helvctius and of Holbach, 
and the avowed exponent of the principles of GouBseau.' 
Ti-anslated by Morellet, commented on by Voltaire and 
Hiderot, and supported by the whole weight of the Freneb 
philosophera, the work of Beecaria flew triumphantly over 
Europe, and vastly accelerated the movement that prodiieeil 
it. Under the influence of that movement, the Empress of 
Russia aboliahcd torture in her dominions, and accompanied 
the abolition by an edict of toleration. Under the same 
influence Frederltk of Prussia, whose adherence to the phil- 
osophical principles was notorious, took the same step, and 
his example was speedily followed by Duke Leopold of Tus- 
cjny. Nor is there, upon rcfloction, anything surprising in 
this. The movement that destroyed torture was much less 
an intellectual than an emotional movement. It represented 



birture wsb d^aoonced in the Hageua of Chftrron, in the ContraintJa Bnirtr 
o( Bajle, uid in nuinj pxrU of the wrilinga or Vollairc (see, e. g., ut. Torture, 
In PA^. Did. ) and Ma contempontrica. 

' Buctle'a flZrt., toL iL p. MO, note. Lais Vives, a mlhor Tamona Spanish 
philosopher, JD his Aiinotutions (a St. Augustiue, had pcutesled sgaioat torture 
KS earij OB the firat half of the rf»teenth century. Ilia opinions on tliia suit 
jcct were rchementlj deoouicEd bj a biabop named Simnncai, in a very re- 
msrlcablc boob called lie C'alhatL-a Imlitaiiimibia ad pracavftuloJi et eiiir. 
Dondxt Hirresm (1568), to whioh I shall have occaBion hereaftur m refer. 
Simaacaa observes that ' Inquisitorca Apoetolici BspiB)^ime reos toi'qncre an 
lent;' be di^fends tbc practice with great eoei^, on Ibe authority of iheolf 
f^ona ; and he ^res s lerj vivid description of different modes of torture tht 
Inqmators employed In tlidr dealings with herclica (pp. 2U7-SO0.) See alao^ 
on thia horrible subject, Llorpnte, MJM. of Hib Inquhdtion. Siiuanicaa notice* 
that, in other eounlrics, crim'nala were in bis day turtun-d in pnbUc, but In 
Spain m secret {p. 803). 

* On the inSuence of Beruaria, sec Loi^eleur, pp. 33fi~388. UorcUd'a 
Iranelation parsed through seven iMlltJona ia aii monlha. 
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much less a discoyery of the reason than an increased in- 
tensity of sympathy. K we asked what positive arguments 
can be adduced on the subject, it would be difficult to cite 
any that was not perfectly familiar to all classes at every 
period of the middle ages.* That brave criminals sometimes 
escaped, and that timid persons sometimes falsely declared 
themselves guilty; that the guiltless frequently underwent 
a horrible punishment, and that the moral influence of legal 
decisions was seriously weakened;' — these arguments, and 
such as these, were as much truisms in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries as they are at present. Nor was it by 
such means that the change was effected. Torture was 
abolished because in the progress of civilisation the sympa- 
thies of men became more expansive, their perceptions o£c 
the sufferings of others more acute, their judgments more 
indulgent, their actions more gentle. To subject even a 
guilty man to the horrors of the rack seemed atrocious and 
barbarous, and therefore the rack was destroyed. It wad 
part of the great movement which abolished barbarous amuse- 
ments, mitigated the asperities and refined the manners of all 
classes. Now it is quite certain that those who seriously 
regarded eternal suffering as the just punishment of the fret- 
fulness of a child, could not possibly look upon torture with 
the same degree and kind of repulsion as their less orthodox 
neighbours. It is also certain, that a period in which religion, 



* There is, perhaps, one exception to this. Beccana grounded much of his 
reasoning on the doctrine of the social compact. I cannot, however, think 
that this argument had much influence in producing the change. 

• It is worthy of notice that St. Augustine perceived very clearly the evil 
0/ torture, and stated the case against it with his usual force and terseness : 
* Cum quseritur utrum sit nocens cruciatur et innocens luit pro incerto scelere 
oerdssimas poenas ' {J)t Cfiv. Dei, lib. xix. cap. 6) ; but he concluded that if 
was necessary. 
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Iff dwelling inceasantlj ou tlie legends of the martyrs, or on 
the agonies of the lost, made the combiiiatiou of new and 
horrible forms of suffering the habitual employment of the 
imagiuatioD, ivaa of all others that in which the system of 
torture was likely to be most atrocious. It may he added, 
that the very li-ame of mind that made men assail the praotico 
of torture, made them also assail the mediteval doctriue of 
fiiture puDiahmeDt. The two things grew oat of the same 
condition of society. They flourlHhed together, and they de- 
clined together. 

The truth is, that in every age the pecal code will in a 
great degree vary with the popular estimate of guilt. Phi- 
losophers have written much on the purely preventive char- 
acter of legal punishments; but it requii'es but little knowl- 
edge of history, or even of human nature, to show that a code 
constructed altogether on such a principle is imposaible. It 
is indeed true, that all acts morality condemns do not fall 
within the province of the legislator, and that this fact is 
more fully appreciated as civilisation advances.' It is true, 
too, that in an early stage, the severity of puuishment results 
in a great measure from the prevailing indlfterence to the 
infliction of suffering. It is even true that the especial prom- 
inence or danger of some crime will cause men to visit it for 
a time with penalties that seem to bear no proportion to ita 
moral enormity. Yet it is, I think, impossible to examine 
penal systems without perceiving that they can only be 
efficient during a long period of time, when tliey accord sub 
stantially with the popular estimate of the enormity of guile 

' The tenilency of all peoal fjslems constructed under tbe ioQuencc of the 
cli:rg7 to make ihc legal code coeitenaiie nith the moral code, and to make 
puuixhaienta as mucb oa passible of tbe nature of eipladoa, is well known. 
As u modem uiEtaace of thia, Sweden is perhaps the most reajaikuble'. Bw 
tbe etrikiDg book of Mr. Laing, upon its present condition. 
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[ Every system, by adtuitting extenuating circum stances and 
I graduated punisliments, implies this, and every judgment 
I that is passed by the public is virtually an appeal to an ideal 
I standard. "When a punishment is pronounced escesaive, it is 
[ meant that it is greater than was desei-ved. When it is pro 
[ Douiic(;d inadequate, It is meant that it is less than was de- 
' served. Even regarding the law simply as a preventive 
measure, it is necessary that it should thus reflect the prevail- 
ing estimate of guilt, lor otherwise it would come into col- 
lision with that public opinion which is essential to its 
I operation. Thus, towards the close of the last century, both 
murder and horse-stealing were pnnished by death. In the 
iirst case, juries readily brought in verdicts, the public 
I sanctioned those verdicts, and the law was efficacious. In 
the second case, the criminals were almost usually acquitted ; 
I and when they were executed, public opinion was shockoil 
and scandalised. The reason of this was, that men looked 
upon death as a punishment not tucommensurate with the 
guilt of murder, but exceedingly disproportionate to that 
of theft. In the advance of civilisation, there is a con- 
stant tendency to mitigate the severity of penal codes, for 
men learn to realise more intensely the suffering they ai'e 
' inflicting ; and they at the same time become more sensible 
, of the palliations of guilt. When, however, such a doctrine 
concerning the just reward of crime as I have noticed is be- 
lieved and realised, it must inevitably have the effect of r» 
tarding the progress. 

Such, then, were the natural effects of the popular teaclt- 

Xg on the subject of fiiture punishment which was nniversal 

dniing the middle ages, and during the sL^teenth and the 

I greater part of thn seventeenth century. How completely 

that teaching has passed away must be evident to any one 
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who will take the pains of oomparing old tbcolDglcal lilerO' 
ture with modem teaching. The hideous pictures of ma. 
terial fire and of endless torture which were once ho careful- 
ly elaborated and bo caastantly enforced, have been replaced 
by a few vague sentences on the subject of ' perdition,' or by 
the general assertion of a fiiture adjustment of the inequalititis 
of life; and a doctrine which grows out of the moral faculty, 
and is an element in every truly moral religion, has heen 
thus silently substituted for a doctrine which was the great- 
est of all moral diffioultietf. The eternity of punishment ifi, 
indeed, still strenuously defended by many ; but the nature 
of that punishment, which had been one of the most promi- 
nent points in every previous discussion on the subject, has 
now completely disappeared from controversy. The ablest 
theologians once regarded their doctiine as one that might 
be defended, but could not possibly be so stated as not at 
first sight to shock the feelings. Liebuitz argued tJiat ot- 
tences against an infinite Being acquired an infinite guilt, 
and therefore deserved an infinite punishment. Butler ar- 
gued that the analogy of nature gave much reason to suspect 
that the punishment of crimes may be out of all proportion 
with our conceptions of their guilt. Both, by their very de- 
fences, implied that the doctrine was a grievous difficulty. 
As, however, it is commonly stated at present, tlie doctrine 
is so far from being a difficulty, that any system that w;ia 
without it would be manifestly imperfect, and it has accord- 
ingly long since taken its place as one of the moral evidences 
of Christianity. 

This gradual and silent transformation of the popular 
conceptions is doubtless chiefly due to the habit of educing 
moral and intellectual truths from oui' own sense of right, 
rather than from traditional teaching, which has aocompa> 
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Died the decline of dogmatic theology, and which first became 
conspicuous in the seventeenth century. Descartes, who 
was the chief revi\ er of moral philosophy, may be regarded 
as its leading originator ; for the method which he applied 
to metaphysical enquiries was soon applied (consciously or 
anconsciously) to moral subjects. Men, when seeking for 
just ideas of right and wrong, began to interrogate their 
moral sense much more than the books of theologians, and 
they soon proceeded to make that sense or faculty a supreme 
arbiter, and to mould all theology into conformity with its 
dictates. At the same time the great increase of similar in- 
fluences, and the rapid succession of innovations, made theo- 
logians yield with comparative facility to the pressure of 
their age. 

But besides this general rationalistic movement, there 
was another tendency which exercised,-! think, a real though 
minor influence on the movement, and which is also associ- 
ated with the name of Descartes. I mean the development V* 
of a purely spiritual conception of the soul. The different 
effects which a spiritual or a material philosophy has exer- 
cised on all departments of speculation, form one of the 
most interesting pages in history. The ancients — at least 
the most spiritual schools — seem to have generally regarded 
the essence of the soul as an extremely subtle fluid, or sub- 
stance quite distinct from the body ; and, according to their 
view, and according to the views that were long afterwards 
prevalent, this excessive subtlety of essence constituted imma* 
teriality. For the soul was supposed to be of a nature to- 
tally different from surrounding objects, simple, incapable of 
disintegration, and emancipated from the conditions of mat- 
ter. Some of the Platonists verged very closely upon, and 
perhaps attained, the modem idea of a soul whose essence 
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is purely intellectual; bot the general opinion was, I Ihiiik, 
ihat which I have described. The distinct and, as it was 
called, immaterial nature of the soul was iosisted on by the 
ancients with great eruphasis as the chief proof of its im- 
mortality. If mind be but a fiinction of matter, if thougbt 
be but ' a material product of the brain,' it seems natural 
that the dissolution of the body should be the annihilation 
of the individnal. There is, indeed, an instinct Id maD 
pointing to a future sphere, where the injustices of life shall 
be rectified, and where the chain of love that death has sev- 
ered shall be linked anew, which is so closely connected with 
our moral nature that it wouli perhaps survive the rudest 
shocks of a material philosophy ; but to minds in which th« 
logical element is most prominent, the psychological argn- 
ment will always appear the most satisfactory. That there 
exists in man an indivisible being connected with, but essen- 
tially distinct from the body, was the position which Socraten 
dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations of his hopes in 
the last houtp of his life, and Cicero in the shadow of age ; 
and the whole moral system of the school of Plato was based 
upon the distinction. Man, in their noble imagery, is the 
horizon line where the world of spirit and the world of mat- 
ter touch. It is in hia power to rise by the wings of the 
soul to communion with the gods, or to sink by the gravita- 
tion of the body to the level of the brute. It is the destiny 
of the soul to pass from state to state ; all its kuowledge is 
liut remembrance, and its future condition must be deter- 
mined by its present tendency. The soul of that man who 
aspires only to \'irtue, and who despises the luxury and the 
passions of earth, will be emancipated at last from the thral- 
dom of matter, and, invisible and unshackled, will drink in 
perfect bliss in the full fruition of wisdom. The soul of tiial 
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lan who seeks Ms chie.f gmiiScation in the body, will after 
death be itnprlBOned in a new body, will be punished by 
physical suffering, or, visible to the human eye, will appear 
li]iOD earth Id '.he form of a ghost to scare the survivors amid 
their pleasure.' 

Such were the opinions that were held by the school of 
I'la,to, the most spiritual of all the philosophers of antiquity, 
When Christianity appeared in the world, its first tendency 
was very favourable to thcBe conceptions, for it is the effect 
of every great moral enthusiasm to raise men above the ap- 
petites of the body, to present to the mind a superaensual 
ideal, and to accentuate strongly the antagonism by which 
human nature is convulsed. We accordingly find that in its 
earlier and better days the Church assimilated especially with 
the philosophy of Plato, while in the middle ages Aristotle 
was supreme; and we also find that the revival of Platonisra 
accompanied the spiritualising movement that preceded the 
Reformation. Tet there were two doctrines that produced 
an opposite tendency. The pagans asserted the Immateriality 
of the soul, because they believed that the body must perish 
for ever ; and some of the Christians, In denying this latter 
position, wei-e inclined to reject the distinction that was based 
upon it. But above all, the firm belief in punishment by 
fire, and the great prominence the doctrine soon obtained, 
became the foundation of the material view. The Fathers 
wt-re early divided upon the subject.' One section, compris- 

Tliis tlieory is developed in the P/uadon. The Greeks bad an eiliemi 
t:ai of tlie dead, fmd conjequentl; a strong pcedisposiljon M see gliosCa. 

* ' Not one of them (the earl)' Fathers) ODtertaincd the same opiuluo is the 
tu^oritj' of ChrUtianB do at tbe present day, that the Boul ia perfectly sinijile, 
■nd cuttrely destitute of all bodf, figure, form, and extenaion. On Ihe con' 
Irar;, Iliey all acknowledge it (o ooawln something corporeal, although of i 
diircnuJl bind and nature fnjm the bodies of Chiii luunul Hphcrv But jel tboj 
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ing the ablest and the best, maiDtaincd that there existed in 

man an iminaterLiI eonl, but that that soul was iDvariably 
aBB(»:iated with a thin, flexible, but sensitive body, visible tu 
the eye. Origen added that the Deity alone eould exist as a 
pure spirit unalllcd with matter.' The other school, of which 
Tftrtullian may be regarded as the chief, utterly denied the 
existence in man of any incorporeal element, maintained thai 
the soul was simply a second body, and based this doctrino 
chiefly on the conception of future punishment.' Appa- 
ritions were at that time regarded as frequent. Tertallian 
mentions a woman who had seen a soul, which she described 
aa ' a transparent and lucid figure in the perfect form of a 
man." St. Antony saw the soul of Ammon carried up to 
heaven. The soul of a Libyan hermit named Marc was 
borne to heaven in a naptin. Angels also were not unfre- 

nre divided into two opiuious. For some conteud tliat tlivre are two things ir. 
the Boul — Bpiiit, and a ver; tliin and aubtle bod; in nhich tliis spirit is clothed. 
. . . Thase vbu fulloir Plato and the Platometa (i. c. Clement, Origcai, and 
thdr disdiples), adopt llie Platonic doctiinu respecting the Boul also, aad pro- 
DOUDCe it to be moat simple in Itself, but jet alwajB investiKl with a subtle 
bod;. But the others, who keep far aloof livtn Plato, and oomider hia philos- 
ophj to be pnguiiiclal to Christian priodplea, repudiate this doctrine of liia as 
null, and maintnia that Che soul altogether ia nothing more than a most snbtla 
body. . ■ . Tbej ver; frequently assail the rialoniata with bitter inreo- 
tives, for inculouting that the aoul ifl of a nature nioat simple, and devoid of 
m coDcretioo.' — Note b; Uosheim to Cndworth's latell, £^em (Barrison'i 
sd.),vol, ill p. 826. Mr. Hnllam saya: 'The Fatbora, with the ext-cption, 
perhaps the aingle one, of Augusdne, bud taught the oorpordtj of the think. 
lug aubEtuuoa' (Siat, of Lit.) 

' Cudworth, vol iii. p. 318. The same Father based hia docLine of lh« 
•oiil in a great measure on apparitions, (Ibid. p. 830.) 

' ' Corporalitoa aninue in ipso evimj^io rcluoebit. Dolet apud infocoi 
■liism ciyusdam, et punltur in flunma et cruciatur inlingull et de di^^to aninut 
fi'iii'iotia implorat solatium roris.' — Terlullian, lie Anima, cap. vii. 

' Ibid. cap. ix. I should meutiDn that this book was written nftet Terttil. 
liuD bod become a Monlaiust, but tliere it no leiuDn to believe that tiia had 
an J thing lo say to hit psychology 
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quently seen, and were universally believed to have cohabitee? 
irith the daughters of the antediluvians. 

Under the influence of mediaeval habits of thought, every 
epiritual conception was materialised ; and what at an earliei 
and a later period was generally deemed the language ol 
metaphor, was universally regarded as the language of fact. 
The realisations of the people were all derived from painting, 
sculpture, or ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and all 
subjects were therefore reduced to palpable images.* The 
angel in the Last Judgment was constantly represented 
weighing the souls in a literal balance, while devils clinging 
to tlie scales endeavoured to disturb the equilibrium. Some- 
times the soul was portrayed as a sexless child, rising out 
of the mouth of the corpse.' But above all, the doctrine of 
purgatory arrested and enchained the imagination. Every 
church was crowded with pictures representing the souls of 
those who had just died as literal bodies writhing with hor- 
rible contortions in a literal fire. The two doctrines were 
strictly congruous, and each supported the other. Men who 
believed in a ' physical soul,' readily believed in a physical 
punishment. Men who materialised their view of the pun- 
ishment, materialised their view of the sufferers. 

We find, however, some time before the Reformation, 
e\'ident signs of a desire on the part of a few writers to rise to 
a purer conception of the soul. The pantheistic writings that 
flowed from the school of Averroes, reviving the old Stoical 
notion of a soul of nature, directed attention to the great 
problem of the connection between the worlds of matter and 

* See on this subject Maury, Ugendes Pieuses^ pp. 126-1 2*7. 

* Maury, Lkgendea IHeuaea^ p. 124. There is an example of this in the 
Triumph of Death, by Orcagna, at Pisa. In the Greek churches the souls of 
the blessed were sometimes represented as little children clasped in the migbtj 
hand of God. (Didron, lamographie^ p. 216.) 
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of mind. The conception of an all-pervading spirit, which 
aleeps in the atone, dreams in the animal, and wakes in the 
man;" the belief that the hidden vital principle wliich 
produces the varied forms of organisation, is hut the thrill of 
the Divine essence that is present in them all— this belief, 
which had occupied so noble a place among the speculations 
of antiquity, reappeared, and was, perhaps, strengthened by 
the rapid progress of mystieiBm, which may be regarded as 
the Christian form of pantheism. Coalescing at first with 
some lingering traditions of Gnosticism, mysticism appeared 
m the thirteenth century in the sect of the Bi^'gards, and 
especially in the teachings of David de Dianant, Ortlieb, and 
Amaury de Bfene ; and in the following century, under the 
gtddance of Eekart, Tauler, Suso, and Rnysbroek, it acquired 
in Germany an extraordinary popularity, to which the strong 
religious feeling elicited by the black death, and the reaction 
that had begun against the excessive aridity ot scholasticism, j 

both coutributed,' The writings ascribed to Dionysius the I 

Areopagite, which have always been the Bible of mysticism, 
and which had been in part translated by Scotns Erigena, | 

and also some of the worts of Scotus himself, rose to sudden 
&votir, and a new tone was given to almost all classes of ' 

theological reasoners. As the pbiloEophicnl aspect of this 
tone of thought, an order of investigation was produced, 
which was shown in curious enquiries about how life is first i 

genei-ated in matter. The theory of epontancona generation, 
which Lucretius had made the basis of a great portion of his 
system, and on which the philosophers of the eighteenth 
3entury laid so great stress, was strongly asserted,' and all 

' Scbellisg. ' 

' Bee Sol midt, £tuda tur It Afgalidime 
jiimoirei da Stientss Xoralta tt PoLtiqufi o 
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Illfae mj'Bteries of generadoD treated with a confidencu that 
ntlicil.s a Biuile,' not nDmixed with melancholy when wc thiDk 
how completely these great questions of the nature anil 
Origin of life, which may be almost said to form the basis of 
b11 real knowledge, have eluded our investigations, and how 
ibsolutely the fair promise of the last century has in this 
teapect been unfulfilled. Fi-ora enquiriea about the genesia 
of the soul, it was natural to proceed to examine its nature. 
Such enquiries were accordingly earnestly pursued, with the 
assistance of the pagan writers; and the conclusions arrived 

I. At on this point by different schools exercised, as is always 
Mie case, a very wide influence upon their theological con- 
seeptions. I cannot doubt, that when at last Descartes 
juaintaincd that thought is the essence of the sonl, and that 
the thinking substance is therefore so wholly and generioally 
different from the body, that none of the forma or properties 
of matter can afford the faintest image of its nature, he con- 
trj'tiutbd much to that frame of mind which made men 

Iaaturilly turn with contempt from ghosts, visible demons, 
*iew of the i-«tlona prevailing about spoatiuicous geacratioa, and on account 
Df the verj curious notion in it alraut mice : ' De TiveQtibas alia generatiaDeQ] 
hibeiit epautiuieiiin, at muacsB, culicea, farmicce, apes : qute nco M'xum ulluni 
habunt. Alia ei commiitione soxnam prodcunt, ut iiomo, uquuB, cams, ieo. 
Sunt quiB unbiguuo lia1>ent procreationem, ut mures ; nam eorum alil e\ aordi- 
bos sine coQcubitu, aJli ax conciibitu proreniunl.' (Da Anima, tib. i.) Vm 
Helmont, as is well Imawii, gave B, receipt for producing mice. St Auguatitii^ 
after talung great pains to solve didtreul objectionB to the goodaess of Provi- 
dence, oddly euoiigb selecla the eustcnee of mice as an impeuttrible one 
wiJoh failb alone can grasp : 'Ego vero fateor mo ncacirc murea et rauK quara 
Srcali siinl, aut musoe, aut veraiiculffi.' {De Oeneii coidra Manic/usot, c ivi.) 
iia, Hulnnchtbon deals, in a tone of the most ab9o1ute aaaurauce, vith 
It quef tioQ of the cause of the difference of sex : ' Mues naacuntur 
1 deitft parte matricis, et a acmine quod magis a dcxtro teaticulo 
Fffimeltsp in sinistrA matricis parte naacuntur.' Helancbtlion, De Ani 

t, p.* 4sa 
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and purgatorial fires.' It is trae that the Cartc;siaii doctrine 
was soon in a measure eclipsed, but it at least destroyed for 
ever the old notion of an inner body.' 

From the time of Descartes, the doctrine of a material fire 
may indeed be said to have steadily declined.* The sceptics 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries treated it with 
great contempt, and in England, at least, the last great con- 
troversy on the subject in the Church seems to have taken 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century. Swin- 
den, Whiston, Horberry, Dodwell, and in America Jonathan 
Edwards, discussed it from different points of view,* and at- 

' The sharp liDe Descartes tried to draw between the body and the soul ex- 
pLuns his doctrine of animals, which has often been grossly misunderstood. 
Thought, he contended, is the es-ience of the soul, and all that is not thought 
(as life and sensibility) is of the Dody. In denying that brutes had souls, he 
denied them the power of thought, but left them all besides. This distinction 
in its full rigidity would now be maintained by very few ; and Stahl gave 
psychology an impulse in quite another direction by his doctrine (which seems 
to haye been that of Aristotle), that the soul includes the vital principle — all 
that separates living from dead bodies. He thus founded the psychology of 
animals, and in a great measure fused psychology and medicina There is a 
clear statement on this point in Maine de Biran, Nouveaux Rapports Physiques 
et Morales. There is at present a remarkable revival of the doctrine of Stahl 
in France in the writings of Tissot, Boullier, Charles, and Lcmoine. 

* A doctrine, however, something like that of the old Fathers, but applied 
to the bodies of the blessed, has been lately advocated in two very ingenious 
American books — Hitchcock's Religion of Oeology^ and Lectures on Ihe Sea- 
sons. The author has availed himself of Reichenbach's theories of 'odic 
light,' &c. 

* Descartes himself gives us the opinion of bis contemporaries on the sub- 
ject : *■ Bien que la commune opinion des th^ologiens soit que les damn^s sont 
tounnentSs par le feu des enfers, n^anmoins leur sentiment n'est pas pour cela 
qu'ils sont de9us par une fausse idee que Dieu leur a imprim^e, d'un feu qui 
les consume, mais plutOt qu'ils sont v^ritablement tourment^ par le feu ; par- 
seque ** comme I'esprit d'un homme vivant, bien quMl ne soit pas corporel, est 
u^anmoins detenu dans le corps, dnsi Dieu par sa toute-puissance pent ais6- 
roent faire qu'il soufire les atteintes du feu corporel apr^s la mort" ' {Re- 
pwises aux Sixihne Objections.) 

* This was, as far as I know, the last of the great controversies concerning 
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tested the rapid progress of the scepticisTn. Towards the 
3lose of the century the doctrine had passed away, for though 
there was no formal recantation or change of dogmas, it was 
virtually excluded from the popular teaching, though it even 
now lingers among the least educated Dissenters, and in the 
Roman Catholic manuals for the poor. 

I have dwelt at length upon this very revolting doctrine, 
because it exercised, I believe, an extremely important in- 
fluence on the modes of thought and types of character of the 
past. I have endeavoured to show how its necessary effect 
was to chill and deaden the sympathies, to predispose men to 
inflict suffering, and seriously to retard the march of civilisa- 
tion. It has now virtually passed away, and with it the type 
of character that it did so much to form. Instead of the old 
stern Inquisitor, so unflinching in his asceticism, so heroic in 
his enterprises, so remorseless in his persecution — ^instead of 
the men who multiplied and elaborated the most hideous tor- 
tures, who wrote long cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and embittered the most ferocious wars, and who 
watered every land with the blood of the innocent — instead 
of this ecclesiastical type of character, we meet with an 
almost feminine sensibility, and an almost morbid indisposi- 
tion to inflict punishment. The preeminent characteristic of 
modem Christianity is the boundless philanthropy it displays. 
Philanthropy is to our age what asceticism was to the middle 

the locality of hell — a question which had once excited great attention. The 
common opinion, which St. Thomas had sanctioned, was that it was in the 
centre of the earth. Whiston, however, who denied the eternity of punish- 
ment, contended that it was the tail of a comet ; while Swinden (whose book 
ecems to have made a considerable sensation, and was translated into French) 
strenuously contended that it was the sun. According to Plancy (Diet. Infer- 
naif art Enfer), some early theologians not only held this, but explained the 
■pots in the sua by the multitude of the souls. 
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ages, and what polemical dificuftsion iv^aa to the sixteenth and 
leventeenth centuriee. The emotional part of humanity, the 
humanity of impalse, was never so developed, and its de- 
velopment, in Protestantism at least, where the movement 
has been most strikingly evinced, has always been guided 
and represented by the clergy. Indeed, this fact is recog- 
nised quite as much by their opponents as by their admirers, 
A certain weak and effeminate sentimentality, both intel- 
lectual and moral, is the quality which every satirist of the 
clergy dwells upon as the most prominent feature of their 
character. Whether this quality, when duly analysed, is as 
despicable as is sometimes supposed, may be questioned ; at 
all events, no one would think of ascribing it to the ecclesias- 
tics of the school of Torquemada, of Calvin, or of Knox. 

The changes that take place from age to age in the types 
of character in different professions, thoagh they are often 
very evident, and though they form one of the most sugges- 
tive branches of history, are of course not susceptible of direct 
logical proo£ A writer can only lay the general impi-essions 
he has derived from the study of the two periods before the 
judgments of those whose studies have resembled his own 
It is more, therefore, as an illustration than as a proof, that 1 
may notice in conclusion the striking contrast which the 
history of punishments exhibits in the two periods of theo- 
logical development. We have seen that the popular esti- 
mate of the adequacy of the penalties that are affixed to dif- 
ferent crimes must in a great measure vary with the popular 
realisations of guilt. We have seen, loo, that the abolition 
of torture was a movement almost entirely due to the oppo- 
nents of the Church, and that it was effected much less by 
any process of reasoning than by the influence of certain 
modes of fciling which civilisation produced. Soon, how- 
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IiSrer, we find that the impulse which was commimicatcd hy 
Voltaire, Beccaria, and the Revolntion, passed on to the or- 
thodox, and it was only then it acquired its fiill intensity. 
Tlie doctrine of a literal fire having almost ceased to be a 
realised conception, a gi'owing acose of the undue severity 
trf' punishments was everywhere manifested ; and in tnost 
countries, but more eepecially in England, there was no ain- 
c;Ie subject on which more earnestness was shown. The first 
step was taken by Howard. Nowhere perhaps in the annals 
of philanthropy do we meet a picture of more unsullied and 
frnitfiil beneficence than is preserted by the life of that great 
dissenter, who, having travelled over more than 40,000 miles 
^^^ in works of mercy, at last died on a foreign soil a martyr to 
^^^kjhis cause. Not only in England, but over the whole of 
^^^■Europe, his exertions directed public opinion to the condition 
of prisonH, and efiected a revolution the results of which ca& 
never be estimated. Soon after followed the mitigation of 
the penal code. In England the severity of that code bad 
long been uoexam|jled ; and as crimes of violence were es- 
l.ccially numerous, the number of executions was probably 

t quite unparalleled in Europe. Indeed, Fortescue, who was 
chief justice under Henry VL, notices the fact with curious 
QOmplaoency, as a plain proof of the superiority of his coun- 
tiymen, ' More men,' he tells us, ' are hanged in Englonde 
(n one year than in Fraunce in seven, because the English 
Lave better liartes. The Scotchmenne, likewise, never dare 
pob, but only commit larcenies.' ' In the reign of Henry 
VIII., when an attempt was made to convert the greater 
. part of England into pasture land," and when t!ie suppression 

' Bamngton, (hi the Statuta (London, 1169), p. 401. 

' St Thomas More, in hU tTJopia (book i.), giTes il rriRhtfuI deacri|itlon nl 
e nuaerr sad the crimfs reeuUing from tho i^pctmeate neceEsltated bir tliii 
Uli^«. Hi! ipoaks of twi?utj men hung on one ^bbeC. 
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of the monasteries had destroyed the main source of charity 
and had cast multitudes helplessly upon the world, Holinshed 
estimates the executions at the amazing number of 72,000, or 
2,000 a year.' The poor law of Elizabeth to a certain extent 
mitigated the evil, yet at the end of her reign the annual ex- 
ecutions were still about 400.' In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, however, though the population had greatly 
increased, they had fallen to less than one hundred.* A little 
before this time Bishop Berkeley, following in the steps that 
had been traced by More in his * Utopia,' and by Cromwell 
in one of his speeches, raised his voice in favour of substitut-- 
ing other punishments for death.* But all through the reign 
of George HI. the code was aggravated, and its severity was 
carried to such a point, that when Romilly began his career, • 
the number of capital offences was no less than 230.* It was 
only at the close of the last and in the beginning of the 
present century, that this state of things was changed. The 
reform in England, as over the rest of Europe, may be ulti- 
mately traced to that Voltairian school of which Beccaria 
was the representative, for the impulse created by the 
treatise *0n Crimes and Punishments' was universal, and 
it was the first great effort to infuse a spirit of philanthropy 
into the penal code, making it a main object of legislation to 
inflict the smallest possible amount of suffering. Beccaria is 
especially identified with that great cause of the abolition of 
capital punishment, which is slowly but steadily advancinor 

> BamngtoD, pp. 461, 462. « Ibid, 

■ Banington says this was the case when he wrote, which was in 1766. 

* He asks * whether we may not, as well as other nations, contrive employ- 
ment for our criminiils ; and whether servitude, chains, and hard labour for a 
term of years, would not be a more discouraging as well as a more adequate 
punishment for felons than even death itself.* (Querist^ No. 64.) 

* See Komilly's Life for many statistics on the subject 
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towards its inevitable triumph. In England the philosophi- 
cal element of the movement was nobly represented by Ben- 
tham, who in genius was certainly superior to Beccaria, and 
whose influence, though perhaps not so great, was also Eu- 
lopean. But while conceding the fullest merit to these gKcnt 
thinkers, there can be little doubt that the enthusiasm and 
the support that enabled Romilly, Mackintosh, Wilberforce, 
and Brougham to carry their long series of reforms through 
Parliament, was in a very great degree owing to the untiring 
exertions of the Evangelicals, who, with a benevolence that 
no disappointment could damp, and with an indulgence 
towards crime that sometimes amounted even to a fault, 
cast their whole weight into the cause of philanthropy. The 
contrast between the position of these religionists in the de- 
struction of the worst features of the ancient codes, and the 
precisely opposite position of the mediaeval clergy, is very 
remarkable. Sectarians will only see in it the difference be- 
tween rival churches, but the candid historian will, I think, 
be able to detect the changed types of character that civilisa- 
tion has produced ; while in the difference that does undoubt- 
edly in this respect exist between Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism, he will find one of the results of the very different 
degrees of intensity with which those religions direct the 
mind to the debasing and indurating conceptions I have re- 
viewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of religious thoughi 
in the pi esent day ' is all in one direction — ^towards the iden- 
tification of the Bible and conscience.' It is a movement 
that may be deplored, but can scarcely be overlooked or 
denied. Generation after generation the power of the moral 
faculty becomes more absolute, the doctrines that oppose it 
wane and vanish, and the various elements of theology are 
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absorbed and recast by its inflnence. The indiffKrence of 
most men to dogmatic theology is now so marked, and 
tlie fear of tampering with formntarics that are no louger 
based on general conviction is with some men bo intense, 
thst general revisions of creeds have become extremely rare; 
but the change of belief is not the less profound. The olil 
words are indeed retnined, but they no longer present the 
old images to the mind, or exercise the old influence upon the 
life. The modes of thought, and the types of character 
which those modes produce, are essentially and universally 
transformed. The wliole intellectual atmosphere, the whole 
tenor of life, the pi^evailing enthusiasms, the conceptions of 
the imagination, are all changed. The intellect of man 
moves onward under the influence of regular laws in a given 
direction ; and the opinions that in any age are realised and 
operative, are those which harmonise with its intellectual 
condition. I have endeavoured in the present chapter to 
exhibit the nature of some of those laws, the direction ia 
which some of these successive modiScationa are tending. 
If the prospect of constant change such an enquiry exhibit.-t 
should appear to some minds to remove all the landmarks of 
the past, there is one consideration that may serve in a meas- 
ure to reassure them. That Christianity was designed to 
produce benevolence, affection, and sympathy, being a fact 
of universal admission, ia indefinitely more certain than that 
any particular dogma is essential to it ; and in the increase 
of these moral qualities we have therefore the strongest evi 
lience of the triumph jf tbo conceptions of its Founder. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON PERSECUTION. 



Part I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF PERSECUTION. 

When it is remembered that the Founder of Christianity 
•ummed up human duties in the two precepts of love to God 
and love to man, and illustrated the second precept by a 
parable representing the sentiment of a common humanity 
destroying all the animosities of sectarianism, the history of 
persecution in the Christian Church appears as startling as it 
is painful. In the eighteenth century, when the minds of 
men were for the first time very sensible of the contrast, it 
was commonly explained by imputing interested motives to 
the clergy, and in all the writings of Voltaire and his school 
hypocrisy was represented as the usual concomitant of per- 
secution. This notion may now be said to have quite passed 
away. While it is undoubtedly true that some persecutions, 
and even some that were very atrocious, have sprung from 
purely selfish motives, it is almost universally admitted that 
these are far from furnishing any adequate explanation for 
the facts. The burnings, the tortures, the imprisonments, 
the confiscations, the disabilities, the long wars and still 

longer animosities that for so many centuries marked the 
23 
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conflicts of great theological bodies, are chiefly due to men 
whose lives were epent in absolute devotioa to what they 
believed to be true, and w hose characters have passed nn- 
ecatlied through the most boatUe and searching criticiem. 
lu their worst acts the persecutors were but the exponents 
and representatives of the wishes of a large section of the 
commauity, and that section was commonly the most earnest 
and the most unselfish. It has been obBerred too, since the 
subject has been investigated with a pasaionless judgment, 
that persecution invariably accompanied the realisation of a 
particular class of doctrines, fluctuated with their flnctua- 
tions, and may therefore be fairly presumed to represent 
their action upon life. 

In the last chapter I have, I trust, done something to- 
wards the solution of the difficulty. I have shown that the 
normal effect of a certain class of realisalioua upon the char- 
acter would be to produce an absolute indifference to the 
Bufferings of those who were external to the Church, and 
consequently to remove that reluctance to inflict pain wliicb 
is one of the chief preservatives of society. I have now to 
ti-acG the order of ideas which persuaded men that it was 
their duty to persecute, and to show the process by which 
those ideas parsed away. The task is a painful one, for the 
doctrines I must refer to are those which are most repugnant 
to our moral sense, and in an age iu which they arc not re- 
alised or believed the hare statement of them is sufficient to 
shock the feelings of many: at the same time a clear view 
of their nature and influence is absolutely essential to an mi- 
deratanding of the past. 

There are two moral sentiments which seem unii-ersally 
diffused through the human race, and which may be regarded 
as the nuclei ai-ouud which all religious systems are formed. 
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Tlioy are the sense of virtue, leading men to attach the idea 
of merit to certain actions which they may perfonn ; and the 
sense of sin, teaching men that their relation to the Deity is 
not that of claimants but of suppliants. Although in some 
degree antagonistic, there probably never was a religious 
mind in which they did not coexist, and they may be traced 
as prominent elements in the moral development of ev( ry 
age and creed, but at the same time their relative importance 
is far from being the same. There are certain ages in which 
llie sense of virtue has been the mainspring of religion ; 
there are other ages in which this position is occupied by the 
?ense of sin. This may be partly owing to the differences in 
the original constitutions of different races, or to those influ- 
ences of surrounding nature which act so early upon the 
mind that it is scarcely possible to distinguish them from 
natural tendencies ; but it is certainly in a great measure due 
to the political and intellectual circumstances that are dom- 
inant. When prosperity and victory and dominion have 
long continued to elate, and whfen the virtues that contribute 
most to political greatness, such as fortitude and self-reli- 
ance, are cultivated, the sense of human dignity will become 
the chief moral principle, and every system that opposes it 
will be distasteful But when, on the other hand, a religious 
system emanates from a suffering people, or from a people 
that is eminently endowed with religious sentiment, its char- 
acter will be entirely different. It will reflect something of 
(he circumstances that gave it birth ; it will be full of pathos, 
of humility, of emotion ; it will lead men to aspire to a lofty 
ideal, to interrogate their conscience with nervous anxiety, 
to study with scrupulous care the motives that actuate them, 
to distrust their own powers, and to throw themselves u pot- 
external help. 
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/ £Jow, of all syatems the world has ever Been, the philos- 
nphies of ancient Greece and Rome appealed nioet Btrongty 
to the sense of virtue, and Christianity to the sense of sin. 
The ideal of the first was the majesty of seli-relying human- 
ity ; the ideal of the other was the absorption of the man- 
hood into God. It is impossible to look npon the awful 
beauty of a Greek statue, or to read a page of Flntaich, 
without perceiving how completely the idea of excellence 
was blended with that of pride. It is equally impossible to 
examine the life of a Christian saiiit, or the painting of an 
early Christian artist, without perceiving that the dominant 
conception was aelf-ab negation and Belf-distru3t. In the 
earliest and purest days of the Church this was chiefly mani- 
fested in the devotional frame of mind which was habitual, 
and in the higher and more delicate moi-al perception that 
accompanied it. Christianity was then strictly a religion ; 
that is to say, it consisted of modes of emotion and not of 
intellectual propositions. It was not till about the third cen- 
tury that the moral eentiments which at first constituted it 
were congealed into an elaborate theology, and were in con- 
sequence necessarily perverted. I say necessarily pei-verted, 
because a dogma cannot he an adequate or faithful represenb- 
adre of a mode of feeling. Moral sentiments do not possess 
the logical precision and rigidity which belong to the artjcles 
of a creed, and to convert the former into the latter invari- 
ably leads to the most fatal consequences. Thus, while tbo 
sense of virtue and the sense of sin have always coesiatcd, 
though in different degrees, in every religious mind, when 
expressed in a dogmatic form, under the names of Justifica- 
tion by Faith and Justification by Works, they became 
directly opposed to one another; and while each doctrine 
grew in the first instance out of the moral faculty, each was 
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at last developed to consequences from which that faculty 
indignantly revolts. As the result of one doctrine, men con 
structed a theory in which the whole scheme of religion was 
turned into a system of elaborate barter; while that attitude 
of self-distrust and humility which was produced by the 
sensitiveness of an awakened conscience was soon trans- 
formed into a doctrine according to which all the virtues and 
all the piety of the heathen contained nothing that was 
pleasing to the Almighty, or that could ward off the sen- 
tence of eternal damnation. 

In considering, however, the attitude which mankind oc- 
cupied towards the Almighty in the early theology of the 
Church, we have another important element to examine : I 
mean the conception of hereditary guilt. To a civilised 
man, who regards the question abstractedly, no proposition 
can appear more self-evident than that a man can on]y be 
guilty of acts in the performance of which he has himself 
had some share. The misfortune of one man may fall upon 
another, but guilt appears to be entirely personal. Yet, on 
the other hand, there is nothing more certain than that the 
conceptions both of hereditary guilt and of hereditary merit 
pervade the belief and the institutions of all nations, and 
have under the most varied circumstances clung to the mind 
with a tenacity which is even now but beginning to relaic 
We find them in every system of early punishment which 
involved children in the destruction of a guilty parent, in 
every account of curses transmitted through particular fami- 
lies or particular nations, in every hereditary aristocracy, and 
in every legend of an early fall. All these rest upon the 
iiloa that there is something in the merit or demerit of one 
man tliat may be reflected upon his successors altogether irre- 
spectively of their own acts. It would perhaps be rash to 
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draw with much confidence any law concerning tlie relations 
of this idea to different conditions of society from the liistory 
of Christendom, but, as far as we may judge, it seems to bo 
strongest in ages when civilisation is very low, and on the 
whole to decline, but not by any means steadily and contina- 
nusly, with the intellectual advance. There seems to be a 
period in the history of every nation when punishments in- 
volving the innocent child with the guilty parent are acqui- 
esced in as perfectly natural, and another period when they 
are repudiated as manifestly unjust. We find, however, 
that in a portion of the middle ages when the night of bar- 
barism was in part dispelled, a vast aristocratical system was 
organised which has probably contributed more than any 
other single cause to consolidate the doctrine of hereditary 
merit. For the essence of an aristocracy is to transfer the 
source of honour from the living to the dead, to make the 
merits of living men depend not so much upon their own 
character and actions as upon the actions and position of 
their ancestors ; and as a great aristocracy is never insulated, 
as its ramifications penetrate into many spheres, and its so- 
cial influence modifies all the relations of society, the minds 
of men become insensibly habituated to a standard of judg- 
ment from which they would otherwise have recoiled. If in 
the sphere of religion the rationalistic doctrine of personal 
merit and demerit should ever completely supersede the theo- 
logical doctrine of hereditary merit or demerit, the change 
will, I believe, be mainly effected by the triumph of demo- 
cratic principles in the sphere of politics. 

The origin of this widely diffused habit of judging men 
by the deeds of their ancestors is one of the most obscure 
and contested points in philosophy. Some have seen in it a 
dim and distorted tradition of the Fall; others have attrih 
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nted it to that confasion of misfortune with guilt which is so 
prominent in ancient beliefs. Partly in consequence of the 
universal conviction that guilt deserves punishment, and 
partly from the notion that the events which befall mankind 
are the results not of general laws but of isolated acts di- 
\ ected to special purposes, men imagined that whenever thej 
«aw suffering they might infer guilt. They saw that the ef- 
fects of an unrighteous war will continue long after those 
who provoked it have passed away ; that the virtue or vice, 
the wisdom or folly, of the parent will often determine the 
fortunes of the children ; and that each generation has proba- 
bly more power over the destiny of that which succeeds it 
than over its own. They saw that there was such a thing as 
transmitted suffering, and they therefore con^ded that 
there must be such a thing as transmitted guilt. Besides 
this, patriotism and Church feeling, and every influence that 
combines men in a corporate existence, makes them live to a 
certain degree in the past, and identify themselves with the 
actions of the dead. The patriot feels a pride or shame in 
the deeds of his forefathers very similar to that which 
springs from his own. Connected with this, it has been ob- 
served that men have a constant tendency, in speaking of 
the human race, to forget that they are employing the Ian* 
guage of metaphor, and to attribute to it a real objective 
existence distinct from the existence of living men. It may 
be added too that that retrospective imagination which is so 
strong in some nations, and which is more or less exhibited 
III all, leads men to invest the past with all the fascination 
of poetry, to represent it as a golden age incomparably su 
perior to their own, and to imagine that some great cata» 
trophe must ha re occurred to obscure it. 

These considerations, and such as these, have often been 
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arged by those who have written on the genesis of the notion 
of hereditary guilt. Fortunately, however, their examination 
is unnecessary for my present purpose, which is simply to 
ascertain the expression of this general conception in dog- 
matic teaching, aud to trace its influence upon practice. The 
expression is both manifest and emphatic. According to the 
nuanimous belief of the early Church, all who were external 
lo Christianity were doomed to eternal damnation, not only 
on account of their own transgression, but also on account 
of the transmitted guilt of Adam ; and therefore even the new- 
bom infant was subject to the condemnation until baptism 
had united it to the Church. 

The opinion which was so graphically expressed by the 
theologian who said ' he doubted not there were infants not 
a span long crawling about the floor of hell,' is not one of 
those on which it is pleasing to dilate. It is one, however, 
which was held with great confidence in the early Church, 
and if in times of tranquillity it became in a measure un- 
realised, whenever any heretic ventured to impugn it, it was 
most unequivocally enforced. At a period which is so early 
that it is impossible to define it, infant baptism was intro- 
duced into the Church ; it was adopted by all the heretics, as 
well as by the orthodox ; it was universally said to be for 
' the remission of sins ; ' and the whole body of the Fathers, 
without exception or hesitation, pronounced that all infants 
who died unbaptized were excluded from heaven. In tlie 
case of unbaptized adults a few exceptions were admitted.* 

' Martjrdom, or, as it was termed, the baptism of blood, being the chief. 
Some^ however, relying on the case of the penitent thie^ admitted a * baptism 
of perfect love,' ^hen a baptism by water could not be obtained. Thifr con- 
listed, of course, of extraordinary exercises of faith. Catechumens also, whc 
died during the preparation for baptism, were thought by some to be saved 
See Lamet et FroTtiageau, Diet, den Cos de Conscience^ torn. i. p. 208. 
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bat the sentence on infants was inexorable. Tlie learned 
English historian of Infant Baptism states that, with the ex- 
ception of a contemporary of St. Augustine, named Vinceri- 
tius, who speedily recanted his opinion as heretical, he has 
been unable to discover a single instance of an orthodox 
Diember of the Church expressing the opposite opinion before 
Elincmar. who was Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth cen- 
tury.* In the time of this prelate, a bishop who had quar- 
relled with his clergy and people ventured to prohibit baptism 
in his diocese ; and Hincmar, while severely condemning the 
act, expressed a hope that it would not be visited on the 
infants who died when the interdict was in force. With this 
exception the unanimity seems to have been unbroken. Some 
of the Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that there was a special 
place assigned to infants, where there was neither suffering 
nor enjoyment, while the Latins inferred from the hereditary 
guilt that they must descend into a place of torment ; but 
both agreed that they could not be saved. The doctrine was 
80 firmly rooted in the Church, that even Pelagius, who was 
one of the most rationalistic intellects of his age, and who 
entirely denied the reality of hereditary guilt, retained in- 
fant baptism, acknowledged that it was for the remission of 
sins, and did not venture to deny its necessity. It was on 
tliis point that he was most severely pressed by his oppo- 
nents, and St. Augustine says that he was driven to the 
somewhat desperate resource </f maintaining that baptism 
was necessary to wash away the guilt of the pettishness ol 
rlie child! • Once, when severely pressed as to the conae 

* Waira l£iKUYr\j of Infant Baptism^ voL ii. p. 211. St. Thomas AquiDni 
afterwards »>i;<;estcd the possibility of the infant being saved who died witliin 
the w omb • * God may have ways of saving it for aught we know.* 

* Wall yol. i. pp. 282, 283. It is gratifying to know that St Augustina 
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qncnces of the doctrine, St. Augustine was compelled lo 
acknowledge that he was not prepared to assert dogmati- 
cally that it would have been better for these children not to 
have been bom ; but at the same time he denied emphatically 
that a separate place was assigned them, and in one of his 
sermons against the Pelagians he distinctly declared that 
(hey descended into ' everlasting fire.' * Origen and many of 
the Egyptians explained the doctrine by the theory of pie- 
existence.* Augustine associated it with that of imputed 
righteousness, maintaining that guilt and virtue might be 
alike imputed;* and this view seems. to have been generally 
adopted. Among the writings of the Fathers there are few 
which long possessed a greater authority than a short treatise 
* De Fide,' which is one of the clearest and most forcible ex- 
tant epitomes of the Patristic faith, and which till the time 
of Erasmus was generally ascribed to St. Augustine, though 
It is now known to have been written, in the beginning of 
the sixth century, by St. Fulgentius.* In this treatise we 
find the following very distinct statement of the doctrine : — 
' Be assured,' writes the saint, ' and doubt not that not only 
men who have obtained the use of their reason, but also littl^i 
children who have begun to live in their mothers' womb and 
have there died, or who, having been just born, have passed 
away from the world without the sacrament of holy baptism, 
administered in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, must be punished by the eternal torture of undying 
fire; for although they have committed no sin by their own 

ij answering this argument, distinctly declared that the crying of a baby is not 
fliiiful, and therefore does not deserve eternal damnation. 

* Ibid, vol ii. pp. 192-2u6, — a full view of St. Augustine's sentiments or 
^lic subject. 

■ Hieronym., Epist. lib. il ep. 18. ' Episf. 28. 

* He was bom about a.d. 467. (Biog. Uniu^ 
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will, lliey have nevertheless drawn with them the condemna- 
tion of original sin, by their carnal conception and nativity.' * 
It will be remembered that these saints, while maintaining 
tliat infants whose existence was but for a moment descended 
into eternal fire on account of an apple that was eaten four 
thousand years before they were bom, maintained also that 
tlie creation and the death of those infants were the direct, 
personal, and uncontrolled acts of the Deity. 

All through the middle ages we trace the influence of 
this doctrine in the innumerable superstitious rites which were 
devised as substitutes for regular baptism. Nothing indeed 
can be more curious, nothing can be more deeply pathetic, 
than the record of the many ways by which the terror- 
stricken mothers attempted to evade the awful sentence of 
their Church. Sometimes the baptismal water was sprinkled 
upon the womb ; sometimes the stillborn child was baptised, 
in hopes that the Almighty would antedate the ceremony ; 

' * Firmissime tene, et nullatenus dubites, non solum homines jam ratione 
utentes, verum etiam parvul'os, qui, sive in uteris matrum vivere incipiunt et 
ibi moriuntur, sive jam de matribus nati sine sacramento sancti baptismatia 
quod datur in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti de hoc sseculo transeunt, 
ignis aetemi sempiterno supplicio puniendos; quia etsi peccatum proprisB 
Bciionis nullum habuerunt, originalis tamen peccati damnationem camali con- 
ceptione et nativitate traxenmt' — De Mde^ § 10. So also St Isidore : * Fn) 
soli originali reatu luunt in inferno nuper nati infantuli poenas, si renovati pei 
lavacrum non fuerint* (De Sentent, lib. i c. 22.) St. Avitus, being of 
poetical turn of mind, put the doctrine into verse : — 

* Omnibus id vero gravius, si fonte lavacri 
Divini expertem tenerum mors invida natum 
Prsecipitat, dur& generatum sorte, gehennse, 
Qui mox ut matris cessarit filius esse 
Perditionis erit : tristes tunc edita nolunt 
Quae flammis tantum genuerunt pignora matres.' 

Ad Fueeinam Sororem, 

For several other testimonies of the later Fathers to the same effect, see Natalia 
Alexander, Ifiatona Eccleaiastica (Paris, 1699), torn. v. pp. 130, 131. 
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^sometimes the m, ther invoked the Holy Spirit to purify by 
His immediate power the infaot that was to be bom ; some- 
Umt8 she received the Host or obtained absolution, and ap 
plied them to the benefit of her child. These and many 
eimilar practices ' coutiaued all through the middle agea iu 
apite of every effort to extirpate them, and the severest ccii- 
Borca were unable to persuade the people that they were en- 
tirely ineffectual For the doctrinu of the Church had wrung 
the mother's heart with an agony that was too poignant even 
for that submiKsive age to bear. Weak and superstitious 
women, who never dreamed of rebelling against the teaching 
of their clergy, could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring, and they vainly attempted to escape from the di- 
lemma by multiplying fiuporstitious practices, or by attribut- 

' For a very full ajwount of these curioua aupersMliona, see the chapter on 
' Baptism ' in Thiers' SuperiHUone, and also a atribing memmr Id the Gcst 
FOlume of Lt Moyen Age, by Laoroii. We can now hardly realise a iiondi- 
tioD of thought ia which the mind was coocentrateil so etronglj upon the 
unborn ftetua ; but ire ahould remcmbor that, besidis the doctrine of biptism, 
there nere two eubjects much discusaed in the earl; Church which tended to 
produce an order of realisationa to which ne are not accustomed. Some of 
[he early writera, and especially the Nestorians, had agitated questiona con- 
cerning the time when the divinity of Christ was united to the foituB in the 
Kotub, that bad filled the Church with cuiious phyaiologiual speculaGona. Be- 
sides this, one of the earliest stni^les of the Church was for the suppression 
of the custom of destroying the oftspring in the womb, which was extreaely 
lommon among the pagans, ftnd which tlicy vcarcd; regarded a crhne. Tar- 
lullian {Apol. a. 9) and the author of the Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas 
appear to have been nmong tbc first to denouoce this pagan practice. Anntlicr 
illiiatnition of the estimate in which baptism was held 1.4 furuishcd by iha 
Qotiou that bodily distempera followed irregular bLiptism. I bare already re. 
Tcrred to the belief that somoambuliats bod been baptised by a drunkeu 
prieal ; but perhaps the moat curious example was in a, great epidemic attack 
of f-U Tiius's dance, wbich appeared in the Netherlands in 1316. The com- 
mijn people then believed that the diaeasc resulted from unchaste priestshciT 
llig biiptiaod the children, and their fury was a<i great that it w]is with difli 
unity lliat the lives of the ecdesiaatitia were aafed. (Hei'ker, A'piiifiiiirt of 
Mf AMdlf Aja, pp, 153, 1B4.) 
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mg to them a more than orthodox efficacy. But the vigilance 
of the theologians was untiring. All the methods by which 
these unhappy mothers endeavoured to persuade themselves 
that their children might have been saved are preserved in 
tbn decrees of the Councils that anathematised them. 

At last the Reformation came. In estimating the cLarac* 
ter of that great movement, we must carefully distinguish its 
immediate objects from its ultimate eifects. The impulse of 
which it was in part the cause, and in part the consequence, 
at last issued in a diffusion of a rationalistic spirit which no 
Church, however retrograde or dogmatic, has been able to 
exclude. The essence of that spirit is to interpret the articles 
of special creeds by the principles of universal religion — by 
the wants, the aspirations, and the moral sentiments which 
seem inherent in human nature. It leads men, in other 
words, to judge what is true and what is good, not by the 
teachings of tradition, but by the light of reason and of con- 
science ; and where it has not produced an avowed change of 
creed, it has at least produced a change of realisations. Doc- 
trines which shock our sense of right have been allowed grad- 
ually to become obsolete, or if they are brought forward they 
are stated in language which is so colourless and ambiguous, 
and with so many qualifications and exceptions, that their origi- 
nal force is almost lost. This, however, was the ultimate, not 
the immediate effect of the Reformation, and most of the Re- 
formers were far from anticipating it. They designed to con- 
struct a religious system which should be as essentially dog* 
matic, distinct, and exclusive as that which they assailed, but 
which should represent more faithfully the teachings of the first 
four centuries. The Anabaptist movement was accompanied 
by so many excesses, and degenerated so constantly into 
&narchv. that it can scarcely be regarded as a school of reli* 
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gious thouglit ; but it had at least tbe effect of directing tbo 
minds of theologians to the subject of infant baptism. The 
Council of Trent enunciated very clearly the doctrine of 
Rome. It declared the absolute necessity of baptism for 
salvation ; it added, to guard against every cavil, that bap- 
tism must be by literal water,* and it concluded with the 
usual fonnulary of a curse. Among the Protestants two 
opposite tendencies were manifest. One of the first objects 
of the Refonners was to oppose or restrict the doctrine that 
^ ceremonies possessed an intrinsic merit independently of the 
disposition of the worshipper, and it was not difficult to per- 
ceive that this doctrine had been favoured by infant baptism 
more than by any other single cause. On the other hand, 
the Protestant taught even more clearly than the Cath- 
olic the doctrine of imputed righteousness, and was there- 
fore more disposed to dwell upon the doctrine of imputed 
guilt. The Lutherans, in the Confession of Augsburg, assert- 
ed the absolute necessity of baptism quite as emphatically as 
the Tridentine theologians,* and in one respect many of the 
Protestants went beyond the Roman Catholics; for they 
taught explicitly that the penalty due to original sin was 
* eternal fire,' whereas the Church of Rome had never for- 
mally condemned the notion of a third place which the 
Greek Fathers had originated, which some of the schoolmen 
liad revived, and which about the time of the Reformation 
was very general among the Catholics.' Calvin was in somo 

' A great deal of controversy had been excited in the middle agee abc ifc n 
Jew, who, being converted to Christianity in a desert, where there waa no 
water, and being as was supposed in a dying state, was baptised with sand. 
There were also some cases of women baptising their children with wine. For 
fu.l details about these, see Thiers' Traite des Superstitions. 

• Arts. ii. and ix. 

' WalL The nouon of a limbo had been so widely diffused that Sarpi 
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respects more favourable to unbaptised infants than the dis- 
ciples of Liither, for lie taught that the children of believers 
were undoifbtedly saved, that the intention to baptise was 
as eificacious as the ceremony, and that, although infant bap- 
ifim should be retained, the passage in the discourse to Nico- 
domus which had previously been universally applied to it, 
was susceptible of a different interpretation.* But tliese 
doctrines arose simply from the reluctance of Calvin and his 
followers to admit the extraordinary efficacy of a ceremony, 
and not at all from any moral repugnance to the doctrine of 
transmitted guilt. No school declared more constantly and 
more emphatically the utter depravity of human nature, the 
sentence of perdition attaching to the mere possession of 
such a natui'e, and the eternal damnation of the great 
majority of infants. A few of the enthusiastic advocates 
of the doctrine of reprobation even denied the universal sal- 
vation of baptised infants, maintaining that the Almighty 



Bays the Tridentine Fathers at one time hesitated whether they should not 
condemn as heretical the Lutheran proposition that unbaptised infants went 
into * eternal fire.* We find Pascal, however, stating the doctrine in a very 
repulsive form : *■ Qu'y a-t-il de plus contraire aux regies de notre miserable 
justice que de damner ^mellement un enfant incapable de volont4 pour un 
p6ch6 oii il paroit avoir en si pen de part qu^il est commis six mille ans avant 
quMl fut en ^tre ? Certainement rien ne nous heurte plus rudement que cette 
doctrine, et cependant sans ce myst^re le plus incomprehensible de tons nous 
Bonmies incompr^hensibles k nous-m6mes.* (Pen8^, cap. iii. g 8.) I hav6 
little doubt, however, that the more revolting aspect of the doctrine was nearly 
obsolete in the Church at the time of the Reformation. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, St Bernard had said : * Nihil ardet in inferno nisi propria voluntas.* 

According to Wall, Calvin was the very first theologian who denied that 
he passage, * Except a man be bom of water and of the spirit,* &c., applied 
to baptism. (Vol ii p. 180.) Jeremy Taylor strongly supported Calvin*s view : 
' The water and the spirit in this place signify the same thing ; and by water is 
meant the effect of the spirit cleansing and purifying the soul, as appears in its 
parallel place of Christ baptising with the spirit and with fire.* {.Liberfy of 
Frophesying, § 18.) 
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might bftve predeaiinated Bome of them to destruction. All 
of them maintained that the infants who were saved wore 
BSTcd oc acGDUot of their connection with Christianity, and 
not on account of their own innocence. All of them declared 
that the infant came into the world steeped in guilt, iind 
under the sentence of eternal condemnation. Jonathan HA- 
wards, who was probably the ablest as he waa one of the 
most nnSinohing of the defenders of Calvinism, has devoted 
to this subject all the resources of his great ingenuity. No 
preriouB writer developed more dearly the argnments which 
St. Angustine had derived from the death of infants, and 
from the pangs that accompany it ; hut his chief illustrations 
of the relations of the Deity lo His creatures are drawn from 
those scenes of massacre when the streets of Canaan were 
choked with the multitude of the slain, and when the swori! 
of the Israelite waa for ever bathed in the infant'a blood." 

So far, then, the Reformation seems to have made little 
or no change. The doctrine of Catholicism, harsh and re- 
pulsive as it appears, does not contrast at all unfavourably 
with those of the two great founders of dogmatic and con- 
servative Protestantism. At a period when passions ran 
high, and when there was every disposition to deepen the 
chasm between Catholicity and the Reformed Churches — 
at a period therefore when any tendency to rebel against the 
Catholic doctrine of transmitted guilt would have been 
clearly manifested, that doctrine was in all eHBentials iUlly 
accepted. Questions concerning the natui'e of the sacra- 
ments, the forms of Chnrch government, the meaning of 
particular passages of Scripture, the due order and subor- 
dination of different portions of theological systems, were 

' Sae Jonathan Edwards on Original ffiji — nne of the moBl revelling book* 
|]i«l have ever proceedi'il froni the pen of man. 
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iliscussed with the most untiring and acrimonious zeal. AH 
Europe was convulsed with controversy, and the most pas 
sionate enthusiasm was evoked. But the whole stress and 
energy of this enthusiasm flowed in a dogmatic channel 
It was not the revolt of the reason claiming a supreme 
authority in the domain of thought ; it was not the rebellion 
of the moral faculty against doctrines that collided with its 
teaching : or if such elements existed, they were latent and 
unavowed, and their position in the first ebullitions of Prot- 
estantism was entirely subordinate. The germ of Ration- 
alism had indeed been cast abroad, but more than a century 
was required to develop it. There was no subtlety of inter- 
pretation connected with the eucharistic formularies that did 
not excite incomparably more interest than the broad ques- 
tions of morality. Conscience was the last tribunal to which 
men would have referred as the supreme authority of their 
creed. There was much doubt as to what historical authori- 
ties were most valuable, but there was no doubt that the 
ultimate basis of theology must be historicaL 

To this statement there were, however, two eminent ex- 
ceptions. Two theologians, who differed widely in their 
opinions and in their circumstances, were nevertheless act- 
uated by the same rationalistic spirit, were accustomed to 
form their notions of truth and goodness by the decisions 
of their own reason and conscience, and, disregarding all the 
interpretations of tradition, to mould and adapt their creed 
to their ideal. These theologians were Socinus and Zuiii- 
gllus, who may be regarded as the representatives of Ration- 
alism in the first period of Protestantism. 

The school of thought which Lselius Socinus contributed 

to plant at Vicenza, and which his more illustrious nephew, 

In conjunction with other Italians, spread through the greatei 
24 
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part of Europ<', was the natural result of a long train of cir- 
cumstances that had been acting for centuries in Italy. Tlie 
great wealth of the Italian republics, their commercial rela- 
tions with men of all nations and of all creeds, the iimumei> 
able memorials of paganism that are scattered over the land, 
and the high aesthetic development that was general, had all 
in different ways and degrees contributed to produce in Italy 
a very unusual love of intellectual pursuits and a rery un- 
usual facility for cultivating them. Upon the fall of Constan- 
tinople, when the Greek scholars were driven into exile, 
bearing with them the seeds of an intellectual renovation, 
Italy was more than any other country the centre to which 
they were attracted. In the Italian princes they found the 
most munificent and discerning patrons, and in the Italian 
universities the most congenial asylums. Padua and Bologna 
were then the great centres of free thought. A series of 
professors, of whom Pomponatius appears to have been the 
most eminent, had pursued in these universities speculations 
as daring as those of the eighteenth century, and had habit- 
uated a small but able circle of scholars to examine theo- 
logical questions with the most fearless scrutiny. They 
maintained that there were two spheres of thought, the 
sphere of reason and the sphere of faith, and that these 
spheres were entirely distinct. As philosophers, and under 
the guidance of reason, they elaborated theories of the bold- 
est and most unflinching scepticism ; as Catholics, and under 
the impulse of faith, they acquiesced in all the doctrines oi 
their Church.^ The fact of their accepting certain doctrines 

* See, on the career of Pomponatius, Matter, Btstoire des DoctrinM Moralet 
det troia Derniera Siecles^ torn. i. pp. 61-67. Pomponatius was bom at Man- 
tua in 1462, and died in 1624. His principal work is on The Immortality of 
the SouL He was protected by Leo X. (Blag. Uhiv,) Yanini said that th« 
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AS »a matter of faith did not at all prevent tlieni from repu- 
diating tliera on the ground of reason; and the complete 
separation of the two orders of ideas enabled them to pursue 
their intellectual speculations by a method which was purely 
secular, and with a courage that was elsewhere unknown. 
Even in Catholicism a dualism of this kind could not Ions 
continue, but it was manifestly incompatible with Protest- 
antism, which at least professed to make private judgment 
the foundation of belief. Faith considered as an unreasoning 
acquiescence disappeared from theology, and the order of 
ideas which reason had established remained alone. As a 
consequence of all this, the Reformation in Italy was almost 
confined to a small group of scholar, who preached its prin- 
ciplcs to their extreme limits, with an unflinching logic, with 
a disregard for both tradition and consequences, and above 
all with a secular spirit that was elsewhere unequalled. With 
the peculiar tenets connected with the name of Socinus we 
are not now concerned, for the question of theological 
method is distinct from that of theological doctrines. It is, 
however, sufficiently manifest that although Socinus laid a 
far greater stress on the authority of Revelation than his fol- 
lowers, the prevailing sentiment which actuated him was a 

Boul of Averroes had passed into Pomponatius. The seventeenth century fur- 
nishes some striking examples of this separation of the philosophical and 
theological points of view. Thus Gharron, who as a philosopher wrote one of 
tlie most sceptical books of his age, was a priest, and author of a treatise on 
ChrUtian Evidences, Pascal too, in whose great mind scepticism and faith 
were strangely interwoven, accepted with delight the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne 
iR representing the ultimate fruits of reason, while firmly grasping Catholicism 
by faith. Luther himself had maintained that a proposition may be true in 
theology and false in philosophy— cm opinion which the Sorbonne condemned : 
Sorbona pessime definivit idem esse verum in philosophia et theologia, impie- 
quc damnavit eos qui contrarium docuerint.' (Amand Saintcs, IBat du Ra 
h'ouafiMtne en Allemagney p. 29.) 
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desire to subordinate traditional tenets to tbe dictates of 
reason and of conscience, and that his entire system of inter- 
pretation was doe to this desire. It is also evident tliat it 
was this spirit that indneed him to discard witb unqiialllied 
severity the orthodox doctrines of the sinfiilnesa of error an I 
of the transmission of guilt.' 

It may appear at first sight a strange paradox to repre- 
sent the career of Zninglius as in any degree parallel to that 
of Socinns. Certainly the bold and simple-minded pastor of 
Znrieh, who bore with snch an unflinching calm the blaze of 
popularity and the storms of controversy, and peiished at 
last upon tbe battle-field, fonns in most respects a glaring 
contrast to the timid Italian who spent his life in passing from 
court to coart and from university to university, shrinking 
with nervous alarm from all opposition and notoriety, and 
instilling almost furtively into the minds of a few friends 
whom his gentle manners had captivated tbe great prin- 
ciples of religious toleration. Certainly, too, nothing could 
bo further from the mind of Zuinglins than the doctiTneo 
which are known as Socinianism, nor did the antecedents of 
the two Reformers bear any resemblance. Yet there can, 1 
think, be no doubt that the dominant predisposition of Zitin- 
glius also was to interpret all tenets according to the dpriori 
conceptions of reason and conscience. Though a man of ranch 
more than common ability, he had hut slight pretensions to 
learning, and this, in an age when men are endeavouring to 
break loose from tradition, has sometimes proved a positive 
;ind a most important advantage. The tendency of his mind 
was early shown in the position he assumed on the enchai-is- 
tic controversy. There was no single subject in which the 
leading Reformers wavered so much, none on whish the^ 

' S«Bi»ier, flitt. of n^ffmaa, vi>l. ii. pp. OST, 058. 
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found so great a difficulty in divesting themselves of tlieii 
old belief. The voice of reason was clearly on one side, the 
weight of tradition inclined to the other, and the language 
of Scripttire was susceptible of either interpretation. Luther 
never advanced beyond consubstantiation ; Calvin only ar- 
rived at his final views after a long series of oscillations ; the 
English Reformers can scarcely be said to have ever arrived 
at any definite conclusions. Zuinglius alone, from the very! 
beginning, maintained with perfect confidence the only doc- *• 
trine which accords with the evidence of the senses, stated it ' 
in language of transparent precision, and clung to it with 
unwavering tenacity. The same tendency was shown still 
more clearly in his decisions on those points in which tra- 
dition clashes with conscience. It is surely a most remarka- 
ble fact that in the age of such men as Luther and Calvin, 
as Melanchthon and Erasmus, Zuinglius, who in intellectual 
power was far inferior to several of his contemporaries, 
should almost alone have anticipated the rationalistic doc- 
trine of the seventeenth century concerning the innocence of 
error, and the tolerance that should be accorded to it. On 
the subject of original sin he separated himself with equaL 
boldness from the other leaders of the Reformation, maintain- 
ing that it was nothing more than a malady or evil tendency, 
and that it did not in any degree involve guilt.* 

* Neander, Hist of Bogmm^ vol ii pp. 658, 659. Bossuet made a violen 
attack upon this notion of Zuinglius, which he regarded with extreme horror 
because, as he plfdntively observes, supposing it to be true, then * le p6ch6 
origiuel ne damne personne, pas m^me les cnfants des paiens.' ( VariatvoiM 
Protestauis^ liv. ii. c. 21.) The remarks of Bossuet are especially worthy of 
attention on account of the great clearness with which he maintains the uni 
versality of the belief in the damnable nature of original sin in all sections of 
the Christian Church. He has, however, slightly overstated the doctrine of 
Zi4nglius. The Reformer distinctly declared oripnal sin to be simply a di.>* 
eafte, and not properly a sin. From his language in his Treatise on Bapthm 
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It was thus that two of the leaders of the Reformatior 
were induced by the rationalistic character of their minds to 
abandon the notion of transmitted guilt, and the doctrine 
concerning unbaptised infants which was connected with it. 
If the current of opinions has since then been flowing in tbe 
same direction, this is entirely due to the increased difiusion 
of a rationalistic spirit, and not at all to any active propa- 
gandism or to any definite arguments. Men have come 
instinctively and almost unconsciously to judge all doctrines 
by their intuitive sense of right, and to reject or explain 
away or throw into the background those that will not bear 
the test, no matter how imposing may be the authority that 
uthenticates them. This method of judgment, which was 
once veiy rare, has now become very general. Every gener- 
ation its triumph is more manifest, and entire departments 
of theology have receded or brightened beneath its influence.* 
How great a change has been effected on the doctrine con- 
seming unbaptised children must be manifest to any one 
who considers how completely the old doctrine has dis- 

it wa8 inferred that he asserted the salvation of pagan infants. However, in 
1526, he wrote a short treatise On Original Sin, in which he said that his for- 
mer work had been misrepresented ; that he maintained indeed that the word 

* sin * was only applied to our original malady by a figure of speech ; that he 
was quite sure that, that malady never in itself damned Christian children, but 
that he was not equally sure that it never damned pagan children. He in- 
clined, however, strongly to the belief that it did not : * De Christianorum natis 
certi sumus eos peccato original! non damnari, de aliorum non itidem ; quam- 
vis, ut ingenue fateor, nobis probabillor videtur sententia quam docuimua, non 
temere pronunciandum esse de gentilium quoque natis et eis qui opus legis 
faciunt ex lege intus digito Dei scripta.* (P. 28.) 

* OhillingAvorth treated the subject with his usual admirable good sense : 

* This is certain, that God will not deal imjustly with unbaptised infants ; but 
iiow in particular He will deal with them concerns not us, and so we need not 
much regard it.' (^Religion of Protestants, chap, vii.) Jeremy Taylor strongly 
rejected both original sin, in the sense of transmitted guilt, and the danmatior 
of infants that was inferred from it. 
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appeared from popular teaching, and what a general and 
intense repugnance is excited by its simple statement. It 
was once deemed a mere truism ; it would now be viewed 
with horror and indignation : and if we desired any further 
proof of the extent of this change, we should find it in the 
position which the Quakers and the Baptists have assumed 
in Christendom. It is scarcely possible to conceive any 
sects which in the early Church would have been regarded 
with • more unmingled abhorrence, or would have been 
deemed more unquestionably outside the pale of salvation. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the feeling of repugnance 
with which men now look upon the polygamy of the Mor- 
mons presents but a very faint image of that which the 
Fathers would have manifested towards those who system- 
atically withheld from their children that baptism which was 
unanimously pronounced to be essential to their salvation. 
Yet the Quakers and the Baptists have now obtained a place 
among the most respected sections of the Church, and in the 
eyes of very many Protestants the peculiarities of the second, 
. at least, are not sufficiently serious to justify any feeling of 
repulsion or to prevent the most cordial cooperation. For a 
great change has silently swept over Christendom : without 
controversy and without disturbance, an old doctrine has 
passed away from among the realisations of mankind. 

But the scope of the doctrine we are considering was not 
confined to unbaptised children ; it extended also to all 
adults who were external to the Church. If the whole ' 
liimian race existed under a sentence of condcsmnation which 
could only be removed by connection with Christianity, and 
if this sentence was so stringent that even the infant was not 
exempt from its effects, it was natural that the adult heathen 
who added his personal transgressions to the guilt of Adam 
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should be doomed at last to perdition. Nor did the Fathers 
who constructed the early systems of theology at all shrink 
from the consequence. At a time when the Christian Church 
formed but an infinitesimal fraction of the community, at a 
time when almost all the members who composed it were 
themselves converts from paganism, and reckoned among the 
pagans those who were bound to them by the closest ties of 
gratitude and affection, the great majority of the Fathers de- 
liberately taught that the entire pagan world was doomed 
to that state of punishment which they invariably described 
<is literal and undying fire. In any age and under any cir- 
cumstances such a doctrine must seem inexpressibly shocking, 
but it appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the 
convert who accepted it, and who with a view to his own 
felicity proclaimed the system of which he believed it to form 
a part to be a message of good tidings, must have acquiesced 
in the eternal perdition of the mother who had borne him, of 
the father upon whose knees he had played, of the friends 
who were associated with the happy years of childhood and 
early manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow-country- 
men, and of all those heroes and sages who by their lives or 
precepts had first kindled a moral enthusiasm within his 
breast. All these were doomed by one sweeping sentence. 
Nor were they alone in their condemnation. The heretics, 
no matter how trivial may have been their error, were re- 
served for the same fearful fate. The Church, according to 
the favourite image of the Fathers, was a solitary ark floating 
upon a boundless sea of niin. Within its pale there was 
salvation; without it salvation was impossible. 'If any 
one out of Noah's ark could escape the deluge,' wrote St 
Cyprian, 'he who is out uf the Church may also escape.' 
'Without this liouso,' said Origcn, 'that is without the 
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Church, no one is saved.' 'No oue,' said St. Augustine, 
* Cometh to salvation and eternal life except he who hath 
Chiist for his head ; but no one can have Christ for his head 
except he that is in His body the Church.' * * Hold most| 
firmly,' added St. Fulgentius, ' and doubt not that not only 
all pagans, but also all Jews, heretics, and schismatics who 
depart from this present life outside the Catholic Church, are 
about to go into eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.' ' So prominent and so unquestionable was this doc- 
trine deemed, that the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the test-questions put to every bishop 
before ordination.* 

This doctrine has had a greater influence than perhaps i 
any other speculative opinion upon the history of mankind. 
How different it is from the conceptions to which the great 
teachers of antiquity had arrived must be evident to any one 
who knows how fondly they cherished the doctrine of the 

* I take these references from Palmer On the Church (vol. i. pp. 1 1-1 S, 
8d ed.), where there is much evidence on the subject collected. Mr. Palmer 
contends that the Fathers are unanimous on the subject, but Barbejrac shows 
that at least two, and those of the earliest (Justin Martyr and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus), admitted the possible salvation of the pagans {Morale des Phea^ 
cb. xi. § 11), and that the first expressly said that Socrates and Heraclitus in 
the sight of God were Christians. I am afraid, however, there is no doubt 
that the great majority of the Fathers took the other view. Minucius FeUx 
thought the daemon of Socrates was a devil. ( Odaviua^ ch. xxvi.) 

^ De Fide^ § 81 ; and again, still more explicitly : *Omni enim homini qui 
EScclesisB Catbolicae non tenet unitatem, neque baptismus neque eleemosyua 
quamhbet copiosa, neque mors pro nomine Chrisd suscepta proficere poterit ad 
3aiutcm, quamdiu eo vel haeretica vel schismatica pravitas perseverat quae ducit 
1 i mortem.* (§ 22.) 

• Palmer, On the Churchy vol. i. p. 13. And again the Synod of Zerta in 
I D. 412 : * Whosoever is separated from the Catholic Church, however inno- 
cently he may think he lives, for this crime alone that he is separated from 
the miity of Christ will not have life, but the wrath of God remaineth on him.' 
This statement is said to have been drawn up by St. Augustine. See Uaward 
en*8 Charity and Truth, pp. 39, 40 (Dublin, 1800). 
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approach of death,' and how hopefully they looked 
to the future. Never can men forget that nohle Greek who. 
Btruck dowu by an unrighteous sentence, summoned aronud 
liim liis dearest disciples, and having reasoned with tLent on 
the immortality of the soul and the rewards of virtue and the 
goodneea of the gods, took with a gentle smile the cap of 
death, and passed away thanking the god of healing who 
had cured him of the disease of life. Tliat ' the just man 
should take confidence in death," that he who has earnestly, 
though no doubt imperfectly, tried to do his duty has noth- 
ing to fear beyond the grave, had been the consoling faith of 
all the best minds of antiquity. That the bold, unshackled, 
and impartial search for truth was among the noblest and, 
therefore, among the most innocent employments of man- 
kind, was the belief which inspired all the philosophies of 
the past. Nor was it merely or mainly in the groves of 
Athens that this spirit was manifested. It should never be 

' I know uothing In tbe irorld Badder than one of the sajiug9 of Luttia 
■111 this matter. I quote it Irom thut beautiful old traoBlation of Tlie Ta&lt 
Tali by Bel! : 'It were a ligUt wid itn easy inntter for s Cbristi.an to snfl«r 
and OTercoroe death if he knew not that it were God's wrath ; tbe same tiMe 
mnketh death bitter to ua. But an heathen dieth securely awaj ; he neither 
Beeth nor feeleth that it Is God's wrath, but meaneth it is the end of uaUire 
and ia naturaL The epicurean says it ia but to endure one evil hour.' A dia- 
Ungnlsbed living antiquarian, comparing the heathen and the mediieval rq>. 
resenlatiouB of death, observes: 'Dans b. aoeiCte paienne, toute CQnip036e da 
Bcnsuallsme et de licence, on se gardsit bien de r^presenter la mort ci>miae 
quelque chose de hideujc ; il ne parait mfime point que le squeletCe ait £t4 alori 
lu ajmbole de riinpitojable divinitS. Mais quand le Chris^oiiiame eut oonqule 
le uioade, quacd une £tercite malheureuse dut kOe la pimition des fautes com- 
<s id b.T8, la mort qui avnjt semblS si indiff^reote am aneiena derinl un« 
le dont ]ea oonsi^quencea fiirent a terribles pour le rbritlen qu'il fnllut ic« 
a rapportcr fl ohaque inftont cii (rappont svs youK di» iumges foubbics 
1, iSur In Btntft da ifarti, p. 8.^ 
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forgotten that the rationalist has always found the highest 
expression of his belief in the language of the prophet, ^ ho 
declared that the only service the Almighty required was a 
life of justice, of mercy, and of humility; of the wise man, 
who summed up the whole duty of man in the fear of God 
and the observance of His commandments; of the apostlO| 
vho described true religion as consisting of charity and of 
purity ; and of that still greater Teacher, who proclaimed 
true worship to be altogether spiritual, and who described 
the final adjudication as the separation of mankind according 
to their acts and not according to their opinions. 

But, however this may be, the doctrine of salvation in the 
Church alone was unanimously adopted when Christianity > 
passed from its moral to its first dogmatic stage, and on two I 
occasions it conferred an inestimable benefit upon mankind. 
At a time when Christianity was struggling against the most 
horrible persecutions, and also against the gross conceptions 
of an age that could obtain but a very partial idea of its 
elevated purity, the terrorism of this doctrine became an 
auxiliary, little in harmony indeed with the spirit of a 
philanthropic religion, but admirably suited to the time, and 
powerful enough to nerve the martyr with an unflinching 
courage, and to drive the doubter speedily into the Church, 
Again, when the ascendency of the new faith had become 
manifest, it seemed for a time as if its administrative and 
organizing function would have been destroyed by the 
countless sects that divided it. The passion for allegory and 
ti)0 spirit of eclecticism that characterised the Eastern con- 
verts, the natural subtlety of the Greek mind, and still more 
the disputatious philosophy of Aristotle, which the Greek 
heretics introduced into the Church, and which Nestorianism 
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planted in the great school of Edessa,^ had produced so many 
and such virulent controversies that the whole ecclesiastical 
fabric seemed dislocated, and intellectual anarchy was im- 
minent. The conception of an authoritative Church was not 
yet fully formed, though men were keenly sensible of the 
importance of dogma« It is computed that there were about 

I ninety heresies in three centuries.' Such questions as the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, the proper day for cele- 
brating Easter, the nature of the light upon Mount Tabor, or 
the existence in Christ of two independent but perfectly co- 
incident wills, were discussed with a ferocity that seems 
almost to countenance the suggestion of Butler, that com- 
munities, like individuals, may be insane. But here again 

. the doctrine of exclusive salvation exercised a decisive 
influence. As long as it was held and realised, the diver- 
sities of private judgment must have waged a most unequal 
warfare with the unity of authority. Men could not long 
rest amid the conflict of opposing arguments ; they could not 
endure that measure of doubt which is the necessary accom- 
paniment of controversy. All the fractions of Christianity 
soon gravitated to one or two great centres, and a spiritual 
despotism was consolidated which alone could control and 
temper the turbulent elements of mediaeval society, could 
impose a moral yoke upon the most ferocious tyrants, could 
accomplish the great work of the abolition of slavery in 
Europe, and could infuse into Christendom such a measure of 

' It is remarkable that Aristotle, whom the schoolmen placed almost on 
(evel with the Fathers, owes his position entirely to the early heretics ; that 
the introduction of his philosophy was at first invariably accompanied by an 
increase of heresy ; and that the Fathers, with scarcely an exception, unequiv- 
ocally denounced it. See much curious evidence of this in Allemand-Lavi* 
gerie, ^cole Chretienne cPEdesse, (Th^se presentee k la Faculty dcs Lettn^i 
de Paris, 1860.) 

* Mi'^illeton's Free Bnguiri/^ Introd. p. 86. 
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pure and spiritual truth as to prepare men for the better 
phase that was to follow it. 

All this was done by the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
At the Reformation, when the old Church no longer har 
monised with the intellectual condition of Europe, and whei 
the spirit of revolt was manifested on all subjects and in aU 
countries, the doctrine was for the most part unchallenged ; 
and although it undoubtedly produced an inconceivable 
amount of mental suffering, it had at least the effect of 
terminating rapidly the anarchy of transition. The tenacity 
with which it was retained \j the Reformers is of course 
partly due to the difficulty of extricating the mind from old 
theological modes of thought ; but it was, I think, still more 
the result of that early tendency to depreciate the nature and 
the works of man which threw them naturally upon dogma- 
tic systems. There were, indeed, few subjects on which they 
were so unanimous. *The doctrine of salvation in the 
Church,' writes a learned living author, * was held by all the 
Lutherans and Reformed, and by the sects which separated 
from them, as well as by the Romish and other Churches. 
Luther teaches that remission of sins and sanctification are 
only obtained in it ; and Calvin says, " Beyond the bosom of 
the Church no remission of sins is to be hoped for, nor any 
salvation." The Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 
of Trent a.d. 1661, the Helvetic Confession, the Belgic, the 
Scottish, all avow that salvation is only to be had in the 
Church. Tlie Presbyterian divines assembled at West 
minster, a.d. 1647, in their "Humble Advice concernmg a 
Confession of Faith" (c. 25), declare that "the visible Church, 
which is also Catholique and universal under the Gospel 
(not confined to one nation, as before under the Law), con« 
sists of all those throughout the world that profess the true 
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religion . • , out of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation." The Independents admitted the same.'* Nor 
was the position of the Anglican Church at all different. 
The Athanasian Creed was given an honoured place among 
her formularies, and the doctrine which that creed distinctly 
asserts was implied in several of the services of the Church, 
and was strongly maintained by a long succession of her 
divines.* Among the leading Reformers, Zuinglius, and 
Zuinglius alone, openly and unequivocally repudiated it. In 
a Confession of Faith which he wrote just before his death, 
and which marks an important epoch in the history of the 
human mind, he described in magnificent language that 
future * assembly of all the saintly, the heroic, the faithful, 
and the virtuous,' when Abel and Enoch, Noah and Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, will mingle with * Socrates, Aristides, 
and Antigonus, with Numa and Camillus, Hercules and 
Theseus, the Scipios and the Catos,' and when every upright 
and holy man who has ever lived will be present with his 
God.* In our age, when the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
seldom excites more than a smile, such language appears but 
natural ; but when it was first written it excited on all sides 
amazement and indignation. Luther on reading it said he 
despaired of the salvation of Zuinglius. Bossuet quotes the 
passage as a climax to his charges against the Swiss Reformer, 
and quotes it as if it required no comment, but was in itself 
sufficient to hand down its author to the contempt and 
indignation of posterity. 

I shall now proceed to examine the more remote conso 

- Palmer, On the Churchy voL I p. 13. 

* Sec a great deal of evidence of this in Palmer. 

' This passage is given in fidl by Bossuet, Variations JProtcstanUBy liv. iL 
e. 19. The original Confesssion was published by Bullinger in 1686, with a 
very laudatory preface. 
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qiiences of the doctrine of exclusive sah ation, in order to 
trace the connection between its decline and some other 
remarkable features of rationalistic development. In the first 
place, it is manifest that the conceptions I have reviewed are 
80 directly opposed to our natural sense of what is right and 
just, to all the conclusions at which those great teachers 
arrived who evolved their doctrines from their own moral 
nature, that they must establish a peimanent opposition 
between dogmatic theology and natural religion. When the 
peace of the Church has long been undisturbed, and when 
the minds of men are not directed with very strong interest 
to dogmatic questions, conscience will act insensibly upon 
the belief, obscuring or effacing its true character. Men will 
instinctively endeavour to explain it away, or to dilute its 
force, or to diminish its prominence. But when the agitation 
of controversy has brought the doctrine vividly before the 
mind, and when the enthusiasm of the contest has silenced 
the revolt of conscience, theology will be developed more 
and more in the same direction, till the very outlines of 
natural religion are obliterated. Thus we find that those 
predestinarian theories which are commonly identified with 
Calvin, though they seem to have been substantially held by 
St. Augustine, owe their reception mainly to the previous 
action of the doctrine of exclusive salvation upon the mind. 
For the one objection to the metaphysical and other argu- 
ments the Calvinist can urge, which will always appear con- 
clusive to the great majority of mankind, is the moral objec- 
tion. It is this objection, and this alone, which enables men 
to cut through that entangling maze of arguments concerning 
freewill, foreknowledge, and predetermination, in which the 
greatest intellects both of antiquity and of modern days have 
been hopelessly involved, and which the ablest metaphysi- 
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cians have pronounced inextricable. Take away the moral 
argument : persuade men that when ascribing to the Deity 
justice and mercy they are speaking of qualities generically 
distinct from those which exist among mankind — qualities 
which we are altogether unable to conceive, and which may 
be compatible with acts that men would term grossly unjust 
and unmerciful : tell them that guilt may be entirely uncou 
ne«;ted with a personal act, that millions of infants may be 
called into existence for a moment to be precipitated into a 
place of torment, that vast nations may live and die, and 
then be raised again to endure a never-ending punishment, 
because they did not believe in a religion of which they had 
never heard, or because a crime was committed thousands of 
years before they were in existence : convince them that all 
this is part of a transcenden tally perfect and righteous moral 
scheme, and there is no imaginable abyss to which such a 
doctrine will not lead. You will have blotted out those 
fundamental notions of right and wrong which the Creator 
has engraven upon every heart ; you will have extinguished 
the lamp of conscience ; you will have taught men to stifle 
the inner voice as a lying witness, and to esteem it virtuous 
to disobey it. But even this does not represent the full 
extent of the evil. The doctrine of exclusive salvation not 
only destroys the moral objection to that ghastly system of 
religious fatalism which Augustine and Calvin constructed ; 
it directly leads to it by teaching that the ultimate destiny 
of the immense majority of mankind is determined entirely 
irrespectively of their will. Millions die in infancy ; million? 
live and die in heathen lands; millions exist in ranks ot 
society where they have no opportunities for engaging in 
theological research ; millions are so encumbered by the 
prejudices of education that no mental effort can emancipate 
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Jiem from the chain. We accordingly find that predestina- 
rianisra was in the first instance little more than a develop- 
ment of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. St. Augustine 
illustrated it by the case of a mother who had two infants. 
Each of these is but * a lump of perdition ;' neither has ever 
performed a moral act. The mother overlies one, and it 
perishes unbaptised ; the other is baptised, and is saved. 

But the doctrine of Augustine and Ambrose never seems 
to have been pushed in the early Church to the same ex- 
tremes, or to have been stated with the same precision, as it 
afterwards was by the Reformers.* The mild and sagacious 
Erasmus soon perceived in this one of the principal evils of 
the Reformation, and he wrote a treatise in defence of free- 
will, which elicited from Luther one of the most unequivocal 
declarations of fatalism in the whole compass of theology, 
and certainly one of the most revolting. * The human will,' 
said Luther, * is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it 
wishes and goes as God wills ; if Satan mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as Satan wills. Nor can it choose the rider it 
would prefer, or betake itself to him, but it is the riders who 
contend for its possession.' ' * This is the acme of faith, to be- 

' The doctrine of double predestination was, however, maintained in the 
ninth century by a monk named Gotteschalk, who was opposed by Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, in the spirit of a theologian, and by Scotus Erigena in 
the spirit of a freethinker. For an account of this once-famous controversy 
see the learned work of M. St. Ren6 Taillandier, Scot Erigene et la FhUosopkie 
SchoIcuHque (Strasbourg, 1843), pp. 51-68 ; and for a contemporary view of 
the opinions of Gotteschalk, see a letter by Amulo, Archbishop of Lyons (the 
unmediate successor of Agobard), printed with the works of Agobard (Paris, 
1666). According to Amulo, Gotteschalk not only held the doctrines of repro- 
bation and particular redemption, but even declared that the Almighty rejoiced 
cmd exulted over the destruction of those who were predestinated to damna- 
tion. Gotteschalk was condemned to be degraded from the priesthood, to be 
Imprisoned, and to be scourged. (Llorente, Hist, de V Inquisition^ tom. I 
(1.20.) 

* ' Sic humana voluntas in medio posita est ceu jumentum. Si inscdorit 
25 
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lieve tliat He b merciful who saves so few and who condemiJ§ 
so many; that He is just who at Uis own pleaeure has made 
us necessarily doomed to damnation ; so that, as Erasmus 
Bays, He seems to delight in the torturea of the wretched, 
ind to be more deserving of hatred than of love. K by any 
sSbrt of reason I could conceive how God could be merciful 
«nd just who shows so much anger and iuiquiiy, there 
would be no need for faith.' ' ' God forekuows nothing sub- 
ject to contingencies, but He foresees, foreordains, and accom- 
plishes all things by an unchanging, eternal, and eificacious 
will. By this thunderbolt freewill sinks shattered in the dust.' ' 
Such were the opinions of the greatest of tbe Reformers, 
Tho doctrine of Calvin and his school was equally explicit. 
According to them, the Fall, with all its consequences, was 
predetermined ages before the Creation, and was the neces- 

Dens, vult et vndit ijuo yult Deus, lit PaalrauB dicit; " Factus sum sicut jumen- 
tuiu et egn Bcmper tecum." Si insedetit SalHD, mit ct radit quo rult Sntan. 

scesores certant ob ipsuin Dbtlnenduin et pasaidendiun.' ^De Servo ATtUrio, 
pars i. aec. U.) 

' 'Hie est Sdd Bummiis gradna, credere ilium eese demailem qui tum 
pancos talvat lam mulloa damnat ; credere juBtutu qui 9UU voInnCale nos necea- 
■ario damnabilcB faeit ; ut videatur, referente Erasnio, delcutari i;ru<3atibuB 
niiaeroruro, et odio podus quam amore dignua. Si igitur poaseni uiia nilione 
i-omprebendere quomodo is Deu9 miaeiicors ct Justus, qui tantum iram el 
iuiquitalem oatendil, nou csEet opuB Bde.' (Ibid, sec 28.) 

' 'BstitaquB et lioc imprimiB neccBBarium et saluLure Christinao eosbb, 
qnod Deus nihil prtescit coiitiugiler, Bed quod omnia incomniucabilia ut setprnu, 
jiTaUibilique TolnDtote et prietidet et pnepaDiC et faeit. Hoc jalmiuc stenutor 
et oonteritm' penitua liberom arbitrium.' (Sec 10.) I ^ve these aecljaiii 
ucording to Vaugtan'a Iraualation (1S2S), for in tLe original oditian (1(>S6J 
lliere are no dirtsiooa, and the pages aro not numlwred. Uelanchtltoo, in Ibu 
fditioD of his Commonplara, eiprcSEeii eitreme prcdeatinariaa views, but 
Douued them in later editions. Luther, in bis old age, eaid be could not ce- 
tiew witb perfect SBtiafaction aiij of his worlta except, perhaps, Ks Cate/Aivn 
*ad his De Sena ArUtrio (Vaughaa'a Prf/aa, p. 67)- There is a full DoUoi 
jf this baok lu one uf Sir W. Hamilton's essaja. 
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lary consequence of that predetermination. The Almighty, 
they taught, irrevocably decided the fate of each individual 
long before He called him into existence, and has predesti- 
nated millions to His hatred and to eternal damnation. 
With that object He gave them being — with that object Ue 
witliholds from them the assistance that alone can correct 
the perversity of the nature with which He created them. 
He will hate them during life, and after death He will cast 
them into the excruciating torments of undying fire, and will 
watch their agonies without compassion through the count- 
less ages of eternity.* 

It is needless to comment upon such teaching as this. 
That it makes the Deity the direct author of sin," that it sub- 
verts all our notions of justice and of mercy, that the simple 

' On Calvin's views, see especially his De jEterna Dei Prcededinatione^ 
and his ItiMtitut, ChrUt lib. iii. c. 21-28. But perhaps their clearest and most 
emphatic statement is in a work of Beza, De .JStema Dei Prcedestinatione, 
contra Sebaatianum CasteUionem (published in the OptanUa of Beza, Genevse, 
1658). The pointed objections on the score of moral rectitude of his rational- 
istic opponent brought the enormities of the Calvinistic doctrine into the fullest 
relief. There is a curious old translation of this work, under the title of 
Beza's Display of Popish Practices^ or Patched Pelaffianism, translated by 
W. Hopkinson (London, 15Y8). Beza especially insists on the unfairness of 
accusing Calvinists of asserting that God so hated some men that He predes- 
tinated them to destruction ; the truth being that God of His free sovereignty 
predestinated them to destruction, and therefore to His hatred ; so that *• God 
is not moved with the hatred of any that He should drive him to destruction, 
but He hath hated whom He hath predestinated to destruction.' Another 
point on which Jonathan Edwards especially has insisted (in his Freedom oj 
WtU) is that there can be no injustice in punishing voluntary transgression, 
amd that the transgressions of the reprobate are voluntary ; men having been 
since Adam created with wills so hopelessly corrupt that without Divine assist* 
ttnce they must inevitably be damned, and God having in the majority of cases 
^resolved to withhold that assistance. The fatality, therefore, does not consist 
In man being compelled to do certain things whether he wishes it or not, but 
in his being brought into the world with such a nature that his wishes necea* 
larily tend in a given direction. 

' Calvinists, indeed, often protest against this conclusion ; but it is almoflf 
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statement of it is inespreBstbly shocking atd revolting, 
scarcely be denied by its warmest sapportora. Indeed, 
we combine tbis teacliing witb the other doctrines I have 
considered in the present chapter, tlio whole may be regarded 
as nnequalled in the religious history oi' mankind. In onr 
age ouch tenets have retired from the blaze of day; they ait 
found only in the obscure writings of ohacure men. Since 
Jonathan Edwards they have had no exponent of undoubted 
genius, and no distinguished writer could venture without 
a Borious loss of reputation openly to profesa them. Such 
language as was employed on this subject by men like 
Lnther, Calvin, and Beza, while in the zenith of their popu- 
larity, would not now be tolerated for a moment outside a 
small and uninfluential circle. The rationalistic spirit has so 
perva ded all o ur hj^b ita-of thought, that every doctrine 
which is repugnant to our moral sense excites an intense 
and ever-increasing aversion ; and as the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, which prepared the mind for the doctrine 
of reprobation, is no longer realised, the latter appears pecu- 
liarly revolting. 

Another very important subject upon which the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation has exercised great influence, is the 
relation between dogmas and morals. The older theologians 
invariably attributed to dogmas an intrinsic efficacy which 
was entirely independent of their effect upon life. Thus we 

self-evident, tad tlie abltat wrilcr of the stJiool admits it in > ecnee irhiub ii 
quite EuDlcientlj large for Ijis opponeote: 'If by the ftnflior of ^ is uieanl 
the permiCt^r or not biuderer of ein, nnd at the BBiue time a disposer of iba 
iiate of events in such a manuer for viae, huly, nud oioBt excelleot ends bdJ 
purposes that Bin, Jf it be pennitteU or not hindered, will moat certaiiilj uid 
infallibly follow ; 1 say, if this be all that is meant, I do not den; thai God 1* 
the autnor of sin.' (Jonathan Edwards, lYtedom of Will, p. 390.) The pre- 
deatinatioQ of the fall of Adam, vhose will was not hopelesal; a 
course its otvu pcciiliur liifficullies. 
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aave already had occasion to observe, that in the early 
Church no controversies were deemed so important as those 
which concerned the connection between the two natures in 
Christ, and that at the Reformation the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of transubstantiation was made the habitual test of or- 
thodoxy. On the other hand, the politician, in a secular age, 
is inclined to value religious systems solely according to 
their influence upon the acts of mankind. He sees that re- ^ 
ligious controversies have often dislocated the social system, 
have presented an insuperable obstacle to the fusion of the 
different elements of a nation, have produced long and san- 
guinary wars, and have diverted a large proportion of intel- 
lect and energy from enterprises that are conducive to the 
welfare of society. These he considers the evils of theology, 
which are compensated for by the control that it exercises 
over the passions of mankind, by the high sense of duty it 
difiiises, and by the intensity of the philanthropy it in- 
spires. His object therefore is to encourage a system in 
which the moral restraint shall be as great as possible, and 
the dogmatic elements shall be few and torpid. The rational- 
ist occupies a central position between the two. Like the 
early theologian, he denies that the measure of theological 
excellence is entirely utilitarian ; like the politician, he de- 
nies that dogmas possess an intrinsic eflScacy. He believes 
that they are intended to act upon and develop the affective 
or emotional side of human nature, that they are the vehicles 
by which certain principles are conveyed into the mind 
which would otherwise never be received, and that when 
they have discharged their functions they must lose their 
importance. In the earlier phases of society men have never 
succeeded in forming a purely spiritual and moral conception 
of the Deity, an I they therefore make an image which they 
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worship. By this means the conception of the Dtity is falsi- 
fied and debased, but the moral influence of worship is re- 
tained: a great evil is the price of an inestimable benefit. 
As, however, men obtain with increasing civilisation a ca- 
pacity for forming purer and more moral conceptions, idola- 
try becomes an unmingled evil, and is in consequence at lait 
abandoned. Just in the same way a purely moral religion, 
appealing to a disinterested sense of duty and perception of 
excellence, can never be efficacious in an early condition of 
society. It is consequently materialised, associated with in- 
numerable ceremonies, with elaborate creeds, with duties 
that have no relation to moral sentiments, with an ecclesias- 
tical framework, and with a copious legendary. Through 
all this extraneous matter the moral essence filters down to 
the people, preparing them for the higher phases of develop- 
ment. Gradually the ceremonies drop away, the number of 
doctrines is reduced, the ecclesiastical ideal of life and char- 
acter is exchanged for the moral ideal ; dogmatic conceptions 
manifest an increased flexibility, and the religion is at last 
transfigured and regenerated, radiant in all its parts with the 
pure spirit that had created it. 

It is manifest that according to this view there exists a 
perpetual antagonism between the dogmatic and the moral 
elements of a religious system, and that their relative influ- 
ence will depend mainly on the degree of civilisation ; an 
amount of dogmatic pressure which is a great blessing in one 
age being a great evil in another. Now one of the most ob- 
vious consequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation is, 
that it places the moral in permanent subordination to the 
dogmatic side of religion. If there be a Catholic faith ' which 
except a man believe he cannot be saved,' it is quite natural 
:bat men should deem it 'before aU things' necessary to 
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bold it. If the purest moral life cannot atone for error, while 
a true religion has many means of effacing guilt, the mind 
will naturally turn to the doctrinal rather than to the practi- 
cal side. The extent to which this tendency has been mani« 
Tested in the Church of Rome is well known. Protestant 
controversialists have often drawn up long and perfectly 
authentic lists of celebrated characters who were stained 
with every crime, and who have nevertheless been among 
the favourites of the Church, who have clung to her ordinan- 
ces with full orthodox tenacity, who have assuaged by her 
absolution every qualm of conscience, and who have at last, 
by endowing a monastery or undergoing a penance or direct- 
ing a persecution against heretics, persuaded themselves that 
they had effaced all the crimes of their lives. In Protestant- 
ism this combination of devotion and immorality, which is 
not to be confounded with hypocrisy, is I think more rare. 
Lives like that of Benvenuto Cellini, in which the most 
atrocious crimes alternate with ecstasies of the most raptu- 
rous and triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to be met with, 
yet it would be rash to say that the evil is unknown. The 
two countries which are most thoroughly pervaded by Prot-' 
estant theology are probably Scotland and Sweden ; and if we 
measure their morality by the common though somewhat de- 
fective test that is ftirnished by the number of illegitimate 
births, the first is well known to be considerably below the 
average morality of European nations, while the second, in this 
as in general criminality, has been pronounced by a very able 
and impartial Protestant witness, who has had the fullest 
means of judging, to be very far below every other Christian 
nation.* 




' See Laing*8 /awcacw, pp. 108-141, where this question is minut-ely ex- 
Amined. This is/ a mere question of figures. The following passage from 
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These are the contradictions that result from the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation among those who do not belong to a 
high order of sanctity, and who gladly purchase a licence for 
the indulgence of their passions by an assiduous cultivation 
of what they deem the more important side of their &itli« 
A very much more general tendency, and one which has 
exercised a far more pernicious influence upon the history of 
mankind, is displayed by those whose zeal is entirely unselJ^ 
ish. Being convinced that no misfortune can be so great aa 
heresy, and that the heretic is doomed to eternal misery, 
they have habitually supported their creed by imposture and 
falsehood. That they should do this is quite natural. What- 
ever may be the foundation of the moral law, it is certain 
that in the eyes of the immense majority of mankind theie 
are some overwhelming considerations that will justify a 
breach of its provisions. If some great misfortune were to 
befall a man who lay on a sickbed, trembling between life 
and death; if the physician declared that the knowledge 

another work of Ihe same writer is less susceptible of decisive proof, and is, 
I am inclined to think, somewhat overstated, but is nevertheless very sugges- 
tive : * The Swiss people present to the political philosopher the unexpected 
and most remarkable social phenomenon of a people eminently moral in con« 
duct, yet eminently irreligious : at the head of the moral state in Europe, not 
merely for absence of numerous or great crimes, or of disregard of right, but 
for ready obedience to law, for honesty, fidelity to their engagements, for fair- 
dealing, sobriety, industry, orderly conduct, for good government, useful pub- 
lic institutions, general wellbeing, and comfort ; yet at the bottom of the scale 
for religious feeling, observances, or knowledge, especially in the Protestant 
cantons, in which prosperity, wellbeing, and morality seem to be, as compared 
to the Catholic cantons, in an inverse ratio to the influence of religion on the 
people. . . . It is a very remarkable social state, similar, perhaps, to that 
of the ancient Romans, in whom morality and social virture were also sus- 
tained without the aid of religious influences.' (Laing's Notes of a Traveller^ 
pp. 146, 147.) Dr. Arnold said. I think truly, that the popular notion about 
the superior prosperity of the Protestant over the Catholic cantons is greatly 
sxaggcrated : it exists in some cases and not in others. 
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^f that misfoilune would be certain death to the patient; 
%nd if concealment was only possible by a falsehood, there 
are very few moralists who would condemn that falsehood. 
If the most ardent denouncer of * pious frauds ' were to meet 
an assassin in pursuit of an innocent man, and were able by 
misdirecting the pursuer to save the fugitive, it may be safely 
predicted that the lie would be unscrupulously uttered. It 
is not very easy to justify these things by argument, or to 
draw a clear line between criminal and innocent falsehood ; 
but that there are circumstances which justify untruth has 
always been admitted by the common sentiment of mankind, 
and has been distinctly laid down by the most eminent 
moralists,* When therefore a man believes that those who 
adopt an erroneous opinion will be consigned to perdition ; 
when he not only believes this, but realises it as a living and 
operative truth; and when he perceives that it is possible 
either by direct falsehood or by the suppression or distortion 
of truth to strengthen the evidences of his faith, he usually 
finds the temptation irresistible. But there are two very 
important distinctions between the hjrpothetical cases I have 
mentioned and the pious frauds of theologians. The first are 
the results of isolated moral judgments, while the latter are 
systematised and raised to the dignity of a regular doctrine. 
The first, again, spring from circumstances that are so 
extremely rare and exceptional that they can scarcely have 
any perceptible influence upon the general veracity of the 
person who utters them, while the second induce a habit of 
continual falsehood. TJie Fathers laid down as a distinct 
proposition that pious frauds were justifiable and even 

' T> us, not to quote Roman Catholic authorities, Jeremy Taylor, in the 
Ductor Dubitaniium^ Ub. iii. c. 2, lays down several cases of justifiable false 
iood. 
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laudable ; ' and if they had not laid this down, they would 
aeverthcless have practised them as a necessary consequence 
of their doctrine of exclusive salvation. Immediately all 
ecclesiastical literature became tainted with a spirit of the 
most unblushing mendacity. Heathenism was to be com- 
l»ated, and therefore prophecies of Christ by Orpheus and 
the Sibyls were forged, lying wonders were multiplied, and 
ceaseless calumnies poured upon those who, like Julian, 
opposed the faith. Heretics were to be convinced, and 
therefore interpolations of old writings or complete forgeries 
were habitually opposed to the forged Gospels. The venera- 
tion of relics and the monastic system were introduced, and 
therefore innumerable miracles were attributed to the bones 
of saints or to the prayers of hermits, and were solemnly 
asserted by the most eminent of the Fathers.' The tendency 

' See on th|s subject the evideDce collected in Middleton's Free Enqmry ; 
the carious panegyric on the habit of telling lies in St Chrjsostom On the 
Prietthood ; the remarks of Coleridge in The Friend, and of Maury, Ooy- 
ancee et Legendee, p. 268. St Augustine, however, is in this respect an ex* 
ception. In his treatise Contra Mendadum he stron^y denounces the ten- 
dency, and especially cocdenms the Priscillianists, among whom it appears to 
have been very common, and also certfun Catholics who thought it justifiable 
to pretend to be Priscillianists for the purpose of discovering the secrets of 
that sect The most revolting aspect of tiiis subject is the notion that heretics 
are so intensely criminal as to have no moral rights — a favourite doctrine in 
Catholic countries where no Protestant or sceptical public opinion exists. Thus 
the Spanish Bishop Simancas — * Ad poenam quoque pertinet et haereticorum 
odium, quod fides illis data servanda non est Nam si tyranms, piratis, et 
caeteris pi-sedonibus quia corpus occidunt fides servanda non est, longe minus 
hsereticis pertinacibus qui occidunt animas.' (De Catholicu Instilutionibu*^ 
p. 365.) 

' Since the last note was written, this subject has been discussed at some 
length by Dr. Newman, in his Apologia pro Vita sua. I do not, however, find 
anything to altei in what I have stated. Dr. Newman says (Appendix, p. 77) : 
' The Gr^ek Fathers thought that, when there was a j^uta cauea, an untruth 
need not be a lie. St Augustine took another view, though with great mis- 
giving, and, whethci be is rightly interpreted or not, is the doctor of the great 
tnd common view that vdl untruths are lies, and that there can be tio just 
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was not confined to those Eastern nations wliich had been 
%iwa7S almost destitute of the sense of truth ; it triumphed 
wherever the supreme importance of dogmas was held. 
Generation after generation it became more universal; it 
continued till the very sense of truth and the very love of 
truth seemed blotted out from the minds of men. 

That this is no exaggerated picture of the condition ai 
which the middle ages arrived, is known to all who have any 
acquaintance with its literature; for during that gloomy 
period the only scholars in Europe were priests and monks, 
who conscientiously believed that no amount of falsehood 
was reprehensible which conduced to the edification of the 
people. Not only did they pursue with the grossest calumny 
every enemy to their faith, not only did they encircle every 
saint with a halo of palpable fiction, not only did they invent 
tens of thousands of miracles for the purpose of stimulating 
devotion — ^they also very naturally carried into all other 
subjects the indifference to truth they had acquired in the- 
ology. All their writings, and more especially their histories, 
became tissues of the wildest fables, so grotesque and at the 
same time so audacious, that they were the wonder of suc- 
ceeding ages. And the very men who scattered these 
fictions broadcast over Christendom, taught at the same time 
that credulity was a virtue and scepticism a crime. As long 
as the doctrine of exclusive salvation was believed and 
realised, it was necessary for the peace of mankind that they 
should be absolutely certain of the truth of what they 
believed ; in order to be so certain, it was necessary to sup- 
cause of untruth. . . . Now, as to the just cause, the Greek Fathers 
make them such as these — self-defence, charity, zecU for God's honoury and 
the like.' It is plain enough that this last w »uld include a11 of what are com 
monly tenned pious frauds. 
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press adverse arguments ; and in order to effect this objecti 
it was necessary that there should be no critical or sceptical 
spirit in Europe. A habit of boundless credulity was there- 
fore a natural consequence of the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion; and not only did this habit necessarily produce a 
luxuriant crop of falsehood, it was itself the negation of the 
spirit of truth. For the man who really loves truth cannot 
possibly subside into a condition of contented credulity. He 
will pause long before accepting any doubtful assertion, he 
will carefully balance opposing arguments, he will probe 
every anecdote with scrupulous care, he will endeavour to 
divest himself of every prejudice, he will cautiously abstain 
from attributing to probabilities the authority of certainties. 
These are the essential characteristics of the spirit of truth, 
and by their encouragement or suppression we can judge how 
far a system of doctrine coincides with that spirit. 

We have seen that there were three ways in which the 
indissoluble association of salvation with a particular form 
of belief produced or promoted the absolute indifference to 
truth and the boundless credulity that characterised the ages 
in which theology was supreme. It multiplied to an enor- 
mous extent pious frauds, which were perpetrated without 
scruple because they were supposed to produce inestimable 
benefits to mankind. It rendered universal that species of 
falsehood which is termed misrepresentation, and which con- 
sists mainly of the suppression of aU opposing facts ; and it 
crushed that earnestness of enquiiy which is at once the 
essential characteristic of the love of truth, and the sole 
bulwark against the encroachments of error. There was, 
however, yet another way, which, though very closely con- 
nected with the foregoing, is suflSciently distinct to claim a 
separate consideration. 
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A love of truth, by the very definition of the terms, i mplies 
a resolution under all circumstances to approach as nearly as 
possible to its attainment ; or in other words, when demon- 
stration is impossible, to adopt the belief which seems most 
probable. In this respect there is an important difference 
l)ctween speculative and practical life. He who is seeking 
for truth is bound always to follow what appears to Ids mind 
to be the stress of probabilities ; but in action it is some- 
times wise to shape our course with a view to the least prob- 
able contingency ; because we have to consider not merely 
the comparative probabilities of success afforded by different 
courses, but also the magnitude of the results that would 
ensue. Thus, a man is justly regarded as prudent who in- 
sures his house against fire, though an absolute and unre- 
quited loss is the most probable consequence of his act ; be- 
cause the loss he would suffer in the more probable contin- 
gency is inconsiderable, and the advantage he would derive 
from the insurance iu the less probable contingency is very 
great. From this consideration Pascal — who with Fermat 
was the founder of what may be termed the scientific treat- 
ment of probabilities — derived a very ingenious argument 
in defence of his theological opinions, which was afterwards 
adopted by an English mathematician named Craig.* They 
contended, that when a religious system promises infinite 
rewards and threatens infinite punishments, it is the part of 
a wise man to sacrifice the present to embrace it, not merely 
if he believes the probabilities to preponderate in its favour, 
but even if he regards its truth as extremely improbable, 
provided the probabilities against it are not infinite. Now, 
as long as such an argument is urged simply with a view of 

* In a very curious book called Theohgm Christianas Principia Mathema 
tea. (Londini, 1099.) 
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pmdentiaJ gromids.' But tlie ease beoooMS vidctj ^Kvent 
when to Adopt the least probible eoorae neaRS to acbovl- 
edze a Chnrdii which demands ss the first eonJitiuvs c4 
lUegiaiice an absolute and heaitiEfh; WSef in the trotL ot 
vhat tt teaches. When this is the case, the arguraait oi 
Pascal means, and only can mean, that men should b j the 
force of will compel themselves to beliere what they do not 
lielieve br the force of reason ; that ther should exot all 
their eflfbrts, by withdrawing thor attention frcMn one side 
and conoeDtrating it opon the other, and by the employment 
of the distorting influences of the affections, to dtstorb the 
results of their judgment. Xor is this merely the specula- 
tion of S'ime isolated mathematicians ; it is a piinciple that 
i» constantly acted on in every society which is governed by 
the doctrine we are considering.' Mere sophisms or imper- 
fect rea«$oning8 have a very small place in the history 

' Tlje reader may find a reriew of it made od those groimds in LafJaoe, 
IJUorie de$ PrfMtnliL^. It is manifest that, if correct, obe<fiaioe would be 
due to anj impostor who said he dreamed that he was a Divine me<«eiiger, 
provided he pat his promises and threatenings soffidoitlv high. 

' Thus in the seventeenth c^itury the fc^owing was a popular Gatholic 
argument Protestants admit that Catholics may be saved, but Catholics deny 
tliat Protestants can ; therefore it is better to become a Catholic Considering 
tliat this argument was designed, by playing on superstitious terrors, and by 
obscuring the sense of the Divine goodness, to induce men to tamper with 
(heir sense of truth, and considering too that its success depended mainly on 
(he timidity, self-distrust, and modesty of the person to whom it was addrerised, 
I may probably be regarded as thoroughly base and demoralising as any that 
it is even possible for the imagination to conceive. Tet it was no doubt veij 
effective, and was perfectly in harmony with the doctrine we are considering. 
Scldcn asked, ' Is their Church better than ours, because it has less charity?* 
and Bedell, in a passage whict Coleridge justly pronounced one of the most 
beautiful in English prose, compared the two churches in this respect to thf 
rival mothers before Solomon 
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of human error; the mtervention of tho will has always 
been the chief cause of delusion. Under the best circum- 
Btances we can but imperfectly guard against its inlluence ; 
but wherever the doctrine of exclusive salvation is held, it 
is reduced to a system and regarded as a virtue. 

Certainly, whatever opinion may be held concerning the 
general tendencies of the last three centuries, it is impossible 
to deny the extraordinary diffusion of a truthful spirit, as 
manifested both in the increased intolerance of what is false 
and in the increased suspicion of what is doubtftil. This 
has been one of the general results of advancing civilisation 
to which all intellectual influences have converged, but the 
improvement may be said to date more especially from the 
writings of the great secular philosophers of the seventeenth 
century. These philosophers destroyed the old modes of 
thought, not by the force of direct polemical discussion, but 
by introducing a method of enquiry and a standard of ex- 
cellence incompatible with them. They taught men to 
esteem credulity discreditable, to wage an unsparing war 
against their prejudices, to distrust the verdicts of the past, 
and to analyse with cautious scruti^ the foundation of their *k / 
belief. They taught them, above all, to cultivate that love 
of truth for its own sake which is perhaps the highest attri- 
b'Ate of humanity; which alone can emancipate the mind 
from the countless influences that enthral it, and guide tho 
steps through the labyrinth of human systems; which shrinks 
from the sacrifice ol no cherished doctrine, and of no ancient 
tin ; and which, recognising in itself the reflex of the Deity, 
finds in itself its own reward. 

The conspicuous place which Bacon, Descartes, and 
Locke luve obtained in the history of the human mind, 
depends much less on the originality of their doctrines or ' 
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their met* odfl than on the skill with which they developed 
and diffosed them. Long before Descartes, St. Angnstine 
liad anticipated the ^ cogito ergo snm ; ' bnt that which St. 
Angnstine had thrown out as a mere tmism, or, at best, as a 
passing suggestion, Descartes converted into the basis of a 
great philosophy. Half a century before Bacon, Leonardo 
da Vinci had discovered the superiority of the inductive 
method, and had clearly stated its principles ; but even if 
Leonardo had published his work, it may be safely asserted 
that the magnificent development of Bacon was necessary 
to make that method supreme in s<*ience. Each of these 
great men attacked with vast ability and marvellous success 
some intellectual vice which lay at the very root of the old 
habits of thought. Descartes taught that the beginning of 
all knowledge was the rejection of every early prejudice, 
and a firm resolution to bring every opinion to the test of 
individual judgment. Locke taught the necessity of map- 
ping out the limits of human faculties, and by his doctrine 
concerning innate ideas, and above all by his masterly 
analysis of Enthusiasm, he gave the deathblow to the opin- 
ions of those who would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether fi-ora the jurisdiction of the reason.* 
Bacon, whose gigantic intellect made excursions into every 
field, was pre-eminently noted for his classification of the 
idola or distorting influences that act on the mind, and for 

* It has been obserred by a very able French critic (M. Iiittr6) that Ihe 
lacreasing tendency, as civilisation advances, to snbsuwite purely psychologiciil 
(or miraculous solutions is strikingly illustrated by a comparison of Orettet 
with Hamlet, The subject of both pieces is essentially the same — a murdered 
king, a guilty wife, a son distracted between his duty to his dead father and to 
his living mother ; but while the Greek foimd it necessary to bring the Furies 
upon the scene to account for the mental paroxysms of Orestes, the English- 
man deemed the natural play and conflict of the emotions amply sufficient to 
account for the suflferinga of Hamlet 
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his constant injunction to correct theory by confronting it 
with facts. Descartes also, in addition to the vast intrinsic 
v&lae of his works, had the immense merit of doing more 
than any previous writer to divorce philosophy from erudi- 
tion, and to make it an appeal to the reasoning powers of 
ordinary men. The schoolmen, though they had carried 
p]iiloso]>hical definition almost to the highest conceivabU 
point of perfection, had introduced a style of disquisition so 
pedantic and monotonous, so full of subtle distinctions and 
endless repetitions, that all but the most patient students 
were repelled by their works ; while their constant appeal 
to authority, and the fact that they wrote only in Latin, ex- 
cluded those who were but little learned from the discussion. 
The great prominence academic praelections obtained about 
the time of the Reformation contributed, I imagine, largely 
to introduce a simpler and more popular style. Rather more 
than sixty years before ' The Method ' of Descartes, Ramus, 
in his * Dialectics,' had set the example of publishing a 
philosophical work in French, and Bruno had thrown some 
of his dreamy speculations into Italian ; but neither of these 
men was sufficiently able to form a new epoch in the his- 
tory of philosophy, and their ends were not calculated to en- 
courage imitators — ^the first having been murdered by the 
Catholics on the night of St. Bartholomew, and the second 
burnt alive at Rome by the Pope. Descartes more than 
any one else was the author of what may be called the demo* 
sratic character of philosophy, and this is not the least of 
his merits. The influence of Locke and Bacon, again, was 
especially powerful as a corrective of the old tendency to 
fiction, on account of a certain unimaginative character that 
was exhibited by the philosophies of both — a character that 

was perfectly congenial to the intellect of Locke, but ver^ 
2G 
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remarkable in the case of Bacon, among whose great facul* 
tics imagination occupied an almost disproportionate promi« 
nence. That, this feature of the Baconian philosophy is at 
present exercising a decidedly prejudicial influence on the 
English intellect, by producing an excessive distaste for the 
higher generalisations, and for all speculations that do not 
lead directly to practical results, has been maintained by 
many Continental writers, and by at least three of the most 
eminent English ones.' It is, indeed, quite true that Bacon 
never went in this respect so far as some of hi^ disciples. 
He certainly never made utility the sole object of science, or 
at least never restricted utility to material advantages. He 
asserted in the noblest language the superiority of abstract 
truth to all the fiiiits of invention," and would never have 
called those speculations useless which form the intellectual 
character of an age. Yet, on the other hand, it must be 
acknowledged that the general tone of his writings, the 
extraordinary emphasis which he laid upon the value of ex- 
periments, and above all upon the bearing of his philosophy 
on material comforts, represents a tendency which was very 
naturally developed into the narrowest utilitarianism. Those 
who regarded natural science simply as the minister to the 
material comforts of mankind were the disciples of Bacon, 
in much the same sense as Condillac and his followers were 
1 he disciples of Locke : they did not accurately represent the 

' Coleridge, Buckle, and MilL 

' * And yet (to speak the whole truth), just as we are deeply indebted to 
light because it enables us to enter on our way, to exercise arts, to read, to 
distinguish one another, and nevertheless the sight of light is itself more ex- 
cellent and beautiful than the manifold uses of it ; so, assuredly, the very coiir 
templation of things as they are, without superstition or imposture, without 
€ rror or confusion, is in itself more worthy than all the produce of discoverioa. 
(yovum Organon,) 
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doctrines of their master, but they represeuted the general 
tendency of his teaching. 

But, whatever may be thought of the influence which the 
inductive philosophy now exercises on the English mind, 
there can be no doubt that both that philosophy and the 
essay of Locke were peculiarly fatal to the mediaeval mode* 
of thought on account of the somewhat plodding character 
they displayed. By enlarging the domain of the senses, by 
making experience the final test of truth, and by greatly 
discouraging the excursions of theorists, they checked the 
exuberance of the European imagination, imparted an air of 
grotesqueness to the wild fictions that had so long been re- 
ceived, and taught men to apply tests both to their tradi- 
tions and to their emotions which divested them of much of 
their apparent mystery. It was from the writings of Locke 
and Bacon that Voltaire and his followers drew the prin- 
ciples that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics of 
Europe, and it is against these philosophers that the ablest 
defenders of mediaeval theology have exhibited the most 
bitter animosity.* 

* Thus De Maistre, the great apostle of modern Ultramontanism, assures us 
that *dans I'^tude de la philosophic, le mSpris de Locke est le commencement 
de la sagesse ; ' and that * VEsaai 8iir VEntendemerU Humain est tr^s-cerlaine> 
3ient, et soit qu*on le nie ou qu*on en convienne, tout ce que le d^faut absolu 
ie g^nie et de style peut enfanter de plus assonmiant.' {Soirees de Si. Peters' 
^*ourgy 6™» Entretien.) Bacon he calmly terms * un charlatan/ and, speaking 
of his greatest works, says : * Le livre De la Dignite et de VAccroissetncnt des 
fences est done un ouvrage parfaitement nul et m^prisable. . . . Quaut 
an Novum Organon^ il est bien plus condamnable encore, puisque, ind6pen- 
dnmmeut des erreurs particulifires dont 11 fourmille, le but g6ndral de rouvrago 
le rend digne dMn Bedlam.' (Ezamtn de la Fhilosophie de Bacoji.) In the 
same way, though in very dltferent language, the Tractarian party, and espe- 
cially Dr. Newman (both before and after his conversion), have been cease- 
lessly carping at the psychology of Locke and the inductive philosoi)hy of 
Bacon 
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It WTts thoB that the great teachers of the 8e^'elltceDth 
century, who were themselves hnt the highest represcDta- 
tivee of the tendencies of their a<;e, disciplined the minds of 
men for impartial enquiry, and, having broken the spell that 
so long had bound them, prodaced a passionate love of truth 
whioh has revolationised all departments of knowledge. It 
IB to the impulse which was then communicated that may he 
traced the great critical movement which has renovated aQ 
history, all science, all theology — which has penetrated into 
the obscurest recesses, destroying old prejudices, dispelling 
illnsions, rearranging the various parts of our knowledge, 
and altering the whole scope and character of our sympa- 
thies. But aU this would have been impossible but for the 
diffusion of a rationalistic spirit obscuring or destroying the 
notion of the guilt of error. For, aa we have seen, whenever 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation ia generally believed and 
realised, habits of thought will be formed around it that are 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of enquiry and absolutely 
incompatible with human progress. An indifference to truth, 
a spirit of blind and at the same time wilful credulity, will 
be encouraged, which will multiply fictions of every kind, 
will associate enquiry with the ideas of danger and of goilt, 
will make men esteem that impartiality of judgment and 
study which is the very soul of truth, an nnholy thing, and 
will so emasculate their faculties as to produce a general 
torpor on every subject. For the different elements of our 
knowledge are so closely united that it is impossible to di- 
vide them into separate compartments, and to make a spirit 
of credulity preside over one compartment while a spirit j 
enquiry is animating the others. In the middle ages tl 
ogy was supreme, and the spirit of that theology was a 
lute credulity, and the same ppiril was speedily di(P 
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through all forms of thought. In the seventeenth centary 
the preeminence of theology was no longer decisive, and the 
great secular writers introduced a love of impartiality and 
of free research which rapidly passed from natural science 
and metaphysics into theology, and destroyed or weakened 
nil those doctrines which were repugnant to it. It was be- 
tween the writings of Bacon and Locke that Chillingwortb 
taught, for the first or almost for the first time in England, 
the absolute innocence of honest error. It was between the 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that latitudinarian school 
was formed which was irradiated by the genius of Taylor, 
Glanvil, and Hales, and which became the very centre and 
seedplot of religious liberty. It was between the same 
writings that the writ De Soeretico comburendo was ex- 
punged from the Statute Book, and the soil of England fot 
tlu last time stained with the misbeliever's blood I 
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